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PREFJ^CEl. 



The following essay is but a part of a larger work, which, if 
time and circumstances permit, I hope some day to complete. 
It is therefore necessary, in order that one may the better appre- 
ciate this section, to give at least a brief account of what the 
complete and larger work is purposed to be. The title of this 
complete work is to be " Observations Upon English Periodical 
Literature from the time of its first appearance to 1731. " 

If one stops for a moment to consider what the expression 
"English Periodical I<iterature" means, he will be able to form 
a rude idea of the scope of the work planned; but until he has 
examined for himself with some care the productions of the 
English periodic press between the years 1622 and 1731, he can 
form only the faintest conception of the mass of such literature, 
of its importance, of the influence which it exerted, or of the 
causes which awoke a growing demand for it throughout the 
British Empire. The term ' ' Periodic lyiterature " is in itself 
vastly comprehensive, but it was scarcely less so at a period 
twenty years after the appearance of the first periodic publica- 
tion of England than it is to-day. Into what numerous and 
diverse classes such literature of to-day may be divided need not 
here be discussed. After carefully examining the publications 
of this kind which were issued in the interval between the years 
above mentioned, I have thought it best to divide them into the 
following four general sections: 

I. Literary Periodicals of Morals and Manners. 
II. " Works of the Learned. ' ' 

III. Commercial, Economic and Industrial Periodicals. 

IV. Political Periodicals. 

This it will readily be seen is merely an arbitrary division 
of the general subject, but one, I think, in which the different 
departments are distinct enough to enable each to be treated 
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more or less separately, which in a work of this magnitude is 
absolutely necessary. At the same time it will be found that 
representatives of the different sections occasionally over- 
lap and include each other when their designs are not fixed hard 
and fast, and when their general fields of action bear even a 
slight affinity to one another. 

The first section of this arbitrary division forms the subject 
of the following essay. Of the three remaining sections, circum- 
stances necessitate my giving at present merely summary 
accounts based upon the materials I have already been able to 
gather. Each account will be brought down to the year 1731, 
when the ' ' Gentleman s Magazine ' ' first appeared. This periodi- 
cal is more nearly a direct descendant of the class of publications 
included in the second division of the general subject than of the 
others, but for several reasons it is a convenient stopping point 
in each case. The " Gentleman's Magazine " marks the begin- 
ning of a new era in periodical literature. The modern magazine 
is heterogenious. In fact it contains, to a large extent, the 
salient features of all the sections into which I have divided the 
earlier periodicals. 

It will be noticed that the publications which, for lack of a 
better name, I call the "Literary Periodicals of Morals and 
Manners ' ' did not make their appearance until a comparatively 
late date; that is many years after the first appearance of the 
Newspaper and the Political periodical and no less than ten 
years after the appearance of the first Economic journal and 
the ' ' Works of the I^eamed . ' ' The history of these earlier forms 
of periodical literature would naturally precede that of the later, 
but 'as the material which I have collected on those forms 
is still far from complete, I have thought it best to give it not 
by -waylof introduction, but in appendices. It would, perhaps, 
be most natural to begin these accounts with the Newspaper, 
but as this branch of Periodical . Literature has been admirably 
treated in a work of two volumes by Mr. Fox- Bourne, and also 
in three volumes by Alexander Andrews, to say nothing of 
others, I have thought best to give only, such an account of it, 
intricately intermixed as it is with Political Periodical, as will 
bring it do\vn to 1702, the date of the first daily newspaper in 
England. 
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The appendices, therefore, must not be looked upon as 
intregal parts of this essay on the Periodical of Morals and 
Manners. They are merely collections of notes designed to 
give some idea of the contents and scope of the other three sec- 
tions that should make up the entire work. 

My thanks are due to many persons who most kindly 
assisted me in my search for the material from which this essay 
has been constructed. In particular, however, I wish to 
express to Mr. C. H. Firth of Balliol and to Professor F. York 
Powell of Christ Church, Oxford, my sincerest appreciation of 
their helpful guidance and of the many kind words of advice 
and encouragement which they were ever ready and willing to 
give. 



CHAPTER I. 

John Dunton. The Athenian Gazette and Simii,ar 
Periodicals. 

Public journals before 1690, (i) were, almost entirely, 

restricted to temporary news and politics; to the heated 

discussion of controverted subjects of an ecclesiastical character; 

to mere catalogues of books lately published; to papers written 

for the improvement of trade, and to sheets of nonsense. To an 

eccentric I^ondon bookseller, of an inventive turn, belongs the 

nerit of discovering that a paper could be made to serve other 

»nds than those of political or religious party strife, or of a 

tansmitter of news. This man was John Dunton, who from his 

^lop at the Sign of the Black Raven, opposite to the Poultry 

Compter, issued on Tuesday, March 17, 1690, " The Athenian 

Gazette; or, Casuistical Mercury: ReagJving all the most Nice and 

Cirious Questions proposed by the Ingenious of either Sex ' ' . 

Tiis was a paper of one half sheet folio, the price of it a penny. 

Dinton's intention was to publish it weekly, but its popularity 

so Increased that even after the third number it appeared twice a 

wetk, and after an existence of two years, so great was its 

sucess and so numerous its questioners, that an attempt was 

male to publish it four times a week. The effort, however, was 

too much for the editor and was given up. 

I<et us examine this new and curious production which so 
sudcenly sprang into popularity, and for six years continued to 
divet and we may hope, instruct many thousands of our 
ancestors. To characterise it briefly it was the 'Notes and 
Qtierrs ' of the 17th century. What the editor advertised in his 
title t» do, he did regularly and punctually. The whole paper 
was caried on by questions and answers to the exclusion of all 
other aatter. One can hardly imagine a more extraordinary 

(') fee Appendices CD. and S. 
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collection of queries, and the conscientious zeal and gravity 
with which they were always answered, is no less astonishing. 
In examining a few copies of this curiosity at random, the eye 
lights upon such questions as the following: — Where does 
extinguished fire go ? Where was the soul of Lazarus the four 
days he lay in the grave? Whether there is a vacuum, and 
where? Whether separate souls retain their individuation, or 
are all turned into one common soul ? What is time ? Ans^ 
A continued chain or flux of Nows. If the ostrich digests iron ? 
Whether smoaking tobacco ben't a vice as well as drinking, it 
being a cause of the latter and of vast expense ? I<ooking more 
closely, one finds whole numbers given over to special subjects, 
as, for instance, No. 13, which is devoted entirely to questions 
and answers on love and marriage. Of such a comprehensive, 
character were the questions, embracing as they did, theology, 
natural history, practical ethics, mathematics, and in fact almost 
every branch of every science, that the duty imposed upon the 
editors must have been enormous. After the appearance of th^ 
first few numbers, questions came in so thick and fast that th| 
editor, Dunton, was obliged to call to his aid a few assistants 
Who these men were will be seen presently. Their efforts ga-e 
entire satisfaction and the Athenian Gazette soon boasted amoig 
its patrons, persons from the highest, as well as from the more 
lowly walks of life. One learns from Dunton that no less a peisin 
than the Marquis of Halifax, ' that great and wise gentleman ' 
regularly read his Mercuries and often declared himself deliglJed 
with the answers. Sir Wm. Temple ' a man of clear judgnent 
and extraordinary penetration ' sent him questions and answrs. 
He received laudatory poems from several men of letters and 
poets of the day. Chief among those mentioned are, — Mottmx, 
editor of the Gentleman's Journal, (i) Daniel Defoe, an^Mr. 
Richardson, but "in particular Mr. Tate, now Poet-Lauiate, 
was pleased to honour us with a poem. "{''■) It is inter«ting 
to note also that " Mr. Swift, a country gentleman, sent aiOde, 
which being an ingenious poem, was prefixed to th/ fifth 
supplement of Athenian Mercury ". It was upon seein/ these 

(') See Appendix C. 

C') Nahum Tate, ( 1652-1715 ) fifth poet -laureate. 
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verses that Dryden wrote, " Cousin Swift you will never be a 
poet". Again, Dunton proudly states, "The Honourable Sir 
Thos. Pope Blunt told me that the Athenian Society was 
certainly the most useful and informing design that had ever 
been set on foot in England " . 

The success of the Athenian Gazette, the vast number of its 
querists, the different ranks of society from which its contributors 
and subscribers were drawn, and the regularity with which it 
made its bi-weekly appearance for six years, a long life for a paper 
in those days, all point distinctly to the fact that the periodical 
was gradually entering into the lives of the people as a source of 
entertainment and instruction; that the people were slowly 
becoming educated to appreciate other periodic writings than 
political newspapers and controversial tracts; and that the way 
was being gradually opened for the triumphal march of the 
Tatler and Spectator. 

It may well be asked who this man Dunton was, who with 
success founded the first popular literary periodical in England, 
and how he came to start the Athenian Gazette. 

John Dunton was born on the 4th of May, 1659. His 
father, grandfather, and great grandfather before him, had all 
been clergymen, and it was his father's intention that young 
John should also uphold the family calling. But Dunton was 
a flighty youth, given to anything but serious study and 
meditation, and fortunately his father had wisdom enough to 
know that ministers, like poets, must be born, not made. 
Accordingly, after Dunton had been for awhile at school, 
without much profit to himself, his father took him out and 
apprenticed him to a bookseller in London. He had been 
frequently in love since his thirteenth 3'ear, and the position of 
bookseller's apprentice gave him too little leisure to indulge his 
fancy. He, therefore, soon grew tired of such confinement and 
ran away. He was, however, quickly brought back to the book 
shop, where strange to relate, he soon " became diligent and 
learnt to love books " . As soon as his period of apprenticeship 
had expired he started in the book business for himself, taking 
half a shop. His first undertakings proved so successful that he 
now deemed himself well enough off to marry. His fickle 
passion finally settled upon Elizabeth, daughter of Samuel 
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Annes, and on Aug. 3rd, 1682, they were married. It is thought 
that' Samuel Wesley and Daniel Defoe married Elizabeth's two 
sisters. 

Not long after this, Dunton became uneasy about a sum of 
£1500, to which amount he had gone security. Besides this, 
persons in New England owed him a debt of £500. Accordingly 
to escape his creditors, and to collect the debt, he sailed for the 
new world in October, 1685, taking with him a quantity of 
books. His mission was successful. The books were readily 
sold in Boston, and part of the debt collected. He immediately 
returned to I^ondon, but for a brief stay only. As his creditors 
were in waiting for him, he deemed it wisest to visit the 
continent, where he wandered about until November, 1688. In 
some way, at present unknown, he must then have come to some 
agreement with his creditors, for we find him almost immedi- 
ately on his return, again in business at the Sign of the Black 
Raven, where he continued to earn a comfortable livelihood for 
ten years, and became a freeman of the Stationers' Company. 
At this shop he tells us he published 600 books and only repented 
of 7. Of these 7, the worst was the Second Spira, but as he 
sold 30,000 copies of it in six weeks, " he had some consolation ". 

Dunton's second marriage in May, 1697, to Sarah, daughter 
of Jane Nicholas, of St. Albans, was by no means a happy one. 
He had expected money from it, but unfortunately quarrelled 
with his mother-in-law, and soon separated from his wife. 

Like all other writers of his age, Dunton at last took to 
political writing, and from 1715, published pamphlets on the 
Whig side. His services, however, were ill rewarded, for in 1716, 
he published ' Mordecais ' Memorial; or, there is nothing done for 
him ' , in which an ' ' unknown and disinterested clergyman 
complains that Dunton is neglected, while Steele, Hoadley, and 
others are rewarded". In 1717, Dunton made an agreement 
with Daniel Defoe to publish a weekly paper to be called The 
Hanover Spy, (i) but of this paper I have been able to find no 
trace. 

Dunton's last years were not as free from care as he had 
expected them to be, nor was he rewarded by his party as he 

(1) See the Rawlinson MSS. in the Bodleian I<ibrary. 
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thought he deserved. Ten years before his death, he once more 
sought recognition, by an "Appeal to George I," in which, after 
recounting his services, he adds a list of forty of his political 
tracts. But this attempt was as fruitless as the others. After 
living in straightened circumstances for the last years of his life, 
he died in obscurity" in 1733. (' ) 

With this brief sketch of Dunton's life in mind, one may now 
go back to the year 1689-90, when Dunton was a prosperous book- 
seller of thirty, and learn from his own account how he happened 
to project the Athenian Gazette^ and who were associated with 
him in the undertaking. 

"My first Project was the Athenian Gazette. The Humane 
Mind, tho' it has lost its Innocence, and made Shipwrack of the 
Image of God, yet the Desire for Knowledge is undestroy'd. 
Mankind are sunk, as it were, into Shadows and Darkness, and 
now and then they see some glimmering Apparation of Truth, 
but yet, tho' it be Glorious, 'tis fleeting as a Vision. The Soul 
is also as much jilted and juggled with a walking kind of Hap- 
piness, which is promising enough, but always unperforming. 
Thus the Humane Understanding and the Will being under 
penal Banishment from Truth and Goodness, and yet tantaliz'd 
with the Appearance of Both; the Soul must suffer under a World 
of uneasiness and Pain, for what misery More exquisite, than 
when the Faculties and their Objects are Divorc'd ? 

"Now under this Condition, what Project cou'd be more 
agreeable, than that which promises at least, to open Avenues, 
raise the Soul, as 'twere, into Daylight, and restore, the Know- 
ledge of Truth and Happiness, that had wander'd so long 
unknown, and found out by few. 

"This was the great Design of our English Athens, which 
was a Thought entirely (if you'll forgive me the Vanity) of my 
own Creation. 

"As the Athenian Society had their first meeting in my 

Brain, so it has been kept ever since religiously Secret: 

But I'll now oblige the Reader with a true Discovery of the 
Question-Project, and of the several Persons that engag'd in it. 
" I hadreceiv'd a very flaming Injury, which was so loaded 

(1) See Jno. Dnnton; Dictionary of National Biography. 
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with Aggravations, that I cou'd scarce get over it : my Thoughts 
were constantly working upon it, and made me strangly 
uneasy, .sometimes I thought to make Application to some 
Divine, but how to conceal myself and the ungrateful Wretch, 
was the Difficulty. Whilst this perplexity remain 'd upon me, I 
was one Day walking over St. George's Fields, and Mr. Larkin, 
and Mr. Harris were along with me, and on a Suddain I made 
a Stop, and said. Well Sirs, I have a Thought I'll not exchange 
for Fifty Guineas; they smiled and were very urgent with me to 
Discover it, but they cou'd not get it from me. The first rude 
Hint of it, was no more than a confused Idea of concealing the 
Querist and answering his Question. However, so soon as I 
came Home, I manag'd it to some better Purpose, brought it 
into form, and hammer'd out a Title for't, which happen 'd to be 
extreamly lucky, and those who are well acquainted with the 

Grecian History may discover some peculiar Beauties in it. 

However, the Honest Reader that knows nothing of Criticism, 
may see the Reason why this Project was entituled the Athenian 
Gazette, if he only turns to Acts 17.21. (i) 

" When I had thus form'd the Design, I found that some 
Assistance was absolutely necessary to carry it on, in Regard, 
the Project took in the Whole Compass of I,eaming, and the 
Nature of it requir'd Dispatch. I had then some Acquaintance 
with the Ingenius Mr. Richard Sault; who turned Malebranch 
into English for Me, and was admirably well skill'd in Mathe- 
maticks, and over a Glass of Wine I unbosom'd myself to him, 
and he freely ofier'd to become concern 'd. So soon as the 
Design was well advertiz'd, Mr. Sault and myself, without any 
more Assistance, settled to it with great Diligence, (and Nos. 1, 
2, was entirely of Mr. Saults composure and mine). The 
Project being surprizing and unthought of, we were immedi- 
ately overloaded with Letters, and sometimes I have found 
several Hundreds for me at Mr. Smith's Coffee-House in Stocks- 
Market, where we usually met to consult Matters. 

' ' The Athenian Gazette made now so much Noise in the 
World and was so universally receiv'd, that we were oblig'd to 

(^) "For all the Athenians and strangers which were there spent 
their time in nothing else, but either to tell or to hear some new thing." 
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look out after more members; and Mr. Sault, I remember, one 
evening came to me, in great Transport, and told me lie had 
been in Company with a Gentleman, who was the greatest 
Prodigy of Learning, he had ever met with; upon Inquiry, we 

found it the Ingenius Dr. N , (}) who very generously 

offer'd his Assistance gratis, but refused to become a Stated 
Member of Athens: He was wonderfully useful in supplying 
Hints, for being universally read, and his Memory very strong, 
there was nothing cou'd be ask'd, but he cou'd very easily say 
something to the Purpose upon it. 

" In a little Time after, to oblige Authority, we altered the 
Title oi Athenian Gazette, to Athenian Mercury. (2) 

" The undertaking growing every Week upon our Hands, 
the Impatience of our Querists, and the Curiosity of their 
Questions, which required a great Deal bf Accuracy and Care, did 
oblige us to adopt a Third Member of Athens, and the Reverend 

Mr. W , (^) being just come to Town, all new from the 

University, and my acquaintance with him being very Intimate, 
I easily prevail 'd with him to embark himself upon the same 
bottom, and in the same Cause. 

' ' "With this New Addition we found ourselves to be Masters 
of the whole Design, and thereupon we neither lessen'd nor 
increas'd our Number. 

" The Success of Athens growing so very considerable, Mr. 
Brown (*) and Mr. Pate (^) began to ape our design in a Paper 
they entituled the ' ' Lcu:edemonian Mercury ' ' which immediately 
interfer'd with us under a Title which 'tis true, was Pretty and 
Pertinent enough. Upon this, I was resolv'd one way or other 
to blow'em up, in Regard, 'twas both ungenerous and unjust, to 
interlope upon a Man, when he has the sole Right and Property, 

(1) Dr. Norris. 

{') The reason given in No. 12, is that "Gaza signifies a Treasury 

and therefore we reserve it for the general title of our volumes. and 

Mercurius being^ a messenger, 'tis the more proper title for the single 
papers" etc. 

(') Samuel Wesley, (1662-1735), rector of South Ormsby, later of 
Bpworth. 

(*) Thos. Brown, (1663-1704), miscellaneous writer. Seepage 

(^) Wm. Pate, (1666-1746), "the learned wooUen-draper". 
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for the Children of the Brain, are as much ours, as those we 
beget in lawful Wedlock." (i) 

Dunton then goes on to tell of other difficulties that beset 
the Athenian Gazette from time to time. Elkanah Settle (^) 
wrote a play which he called 'The New Athenian Comedy', 
but Dunton assures us that it was a poor performance, and so 
far failed in its design of injuring the society, that it actually 
promoted it, and the Gazette continued uninteruptedly till the 
close of the 19th vol., Saturday, Feb. 8, 1696. 

In the last number of this (19) volume, it was announced 
that, ^' Has. "^xo^rl^iox oi "Cos. Athenian Mercury thinks fit, whilst 
the Coffee-Houses have the Votes every day and six Newspapers 
every week, to discontinue this weekly paper". Dunton, 
however, declared his intention of carrying it on in volumes, 
printing thirty numbers at a time, and issuing four volumes a 
year. He further promised that the design should be "con- 
tinued again in weekly papers, as soon as the Glut of News 
was a little over ". Despite this promise, the Athenian Gazette 
remained in abeyance until May, 14, 1697, when volume 20 began 
to appear, two numbers being published each week. An 
advertisement in a contemporary paper (S) states that "some 
gentleman of great worth and learning, being sensible of what 
mighty use such a paper as this (i. e. Athenian Gazette) might 
be to the public, if well performed and freed from those multi- 
tudes of trifling questions wherewith the last volumes began to 
swell", had induced Dunton and his publisher to start the 
Gazette again, feeling convinced that it would answer " the 
expectations of all lovers of solid learning and ingenuity ' ' . 

But though the paper was started again on May 14, 1697, 
one feels that ' the Glut of News ' was not over, and the Gazette 
lacked patronage, for with No. 10, June 14, 1697, it ceased 
forever to appear. 

Such then was the Athenian Mercury: its life was compara- 
tively speaking, long, its plan unique, but certainly designed to 

(') "Life and Errors of John Dunton: written by himself in 
Solitude". London, 1705. Pp. 248 seq. 

(») Settle, (1648-1724) was the last of the Poets -laureate of the city of 
London. See Boswell, Johnson, ed. Hill, III. 76. 

(») "The Postman ", May U, 1697. By Jno. Dunton. (?) 
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disseminate information among all classes of people wlio surely 
needed it; its contributions were drawn from the eminent and 
lowly, and its popularity was enormous. Such an undertaking 
naturally provoked rivals, but it is surprising that only a few 
papers appeared, of which the British Apollo was chief, imitating 
this extraordinary production. Dunton mentions but one, the 
'Lacedemonian Mercury' which was short lived. He dispatches 
it in the following words which are misleading: — 

" I first of all advertis'd, that all the Questions answer 'd in 
the Lacedemonian Mercury, shou'd be answer 'd over again in 
our Athenian Mercury, with Amendments, with the I^ife of Tom 
Brown, the chief Antagonist; this News startled them pretty 
much; at that time I was altogether unacquainted with Mr. 
Brown; however, one evening he comes to me with all the 
Civility iiiaginable, and desires to take a glass with me; I sent 
for my Athenian Brethren, and we went to the Three Cranes, 
where we discussed the matter with him at large, but Mr. Sault 
being a gentleman of courage, and a little inclin'd to Passion, 
was going to draw upon Mr. Brown for an uncivil reflection; 
upon which Mr. Brown cried ' Peccavi ' , and promis'd very faith- 
fully that he'd never meddle any more, with the Lacedemonian 
Mercury; and tho' they had not dropt it, yet the flaming wicked- 
ness, and the Blasphmy that was in it, wou'd have ruin'd the 
Design", (i) 

This paper, the Lacedemonian Mercury, first appeared, Feb. 
1; 1691, under the title of " The London Mercury'' and like the 
Athenian Mercury, devoted its pages entirely to the answering of 
questions. It was published every Wednesday and Friday, 
until May 30, 1691-2, when No. 1, of Vol. 2, appeared, making 
in all 32 Nos. It is no wonder that Dunton should have been 
indignant with its authors, for all of the earlier numbers are full 
of ridicule of his gazette. One illustration will suffice. The 
Athenian Mercury had published a poem in one of its numbers. 
The next number of the London Mercury contained the follow- 
ing query: "Whether some of the Athenian Society be not 
better acquainted with the measure of cloth than that of verse ? ' ' 
All of the earlier numbers, in addition to this kind of ridicule, set 

(') I<ife and Errors of Jno. Dunton. Page 257. 
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aside part of one column for questions addressed to the Athenian 
Society for answers; questions, as may readily be imagined, of 
the most impossible and ridiculous nature. On the whole the 
general quality of the Lacedemonian Mercury is as good as that 
of the Athenian Gazette. Like Dunton, Tom Brown also occa- 
sionally devoted whole numbers to the consideration of questions 
dealing with special subjects. Mathematics found an especially 
large space, and the following question fairly well illustrates the 
kind of treatment it received: "What is the superficial con- 
vexity of a broad spheroid whose greater axis is 20 feet, and its 
lesser 10 feet and J?" Tom Brown was also the author of 
several other papers which shall be noticed later. 

Another paper which imitated the Athenian Mercury, and 
strove for part of its success, was the Ladies Mercury pub- 
lished in 1693. Of this paper Dunton himself makes no mention. 
It is preserved, however, in the British Museum and in Nichols' 
Collection of Newspapers in the Bodleian. Unlike the Lace- 
demonian Mercury it had no intention of encroaching on the 
province of the Athenian Gazette. The authors state in the 
first number that, "the examination of learning, nature, arts, 
sciences, and indeed the whole world" shall be left to the 
Athenians. While the Gazette was busy with these ' gamaliel ' 
studies, the authors of the Ladies Mercury were "for sitting 
down with Martha's humbler part, a little homely cookery, the 
dishing up a small treat of love ' ' . This was indeed their 
province. It was expressly stated (2) that they did not wish to 
be troubled with other questions, relating to learning, religion, 
etc., but desired only those dealing with love, which the ladies' 
society at the Latin Coffee House, promised to answer weekly 
' ' with all the zeal and softness becoming the sex " . It is 
impossible to say how long this curious paper existed, for I have 
been able to find only the first four numbers. 

The only other paper which appears to have imitated Dun- 
ton 's design was entitled, ih& Jovial Mercury, which made its 
first appearance April 26, 1692-3. It was the most worthless of 
this class of periodicals. Like the Lacedemonian Mercury, it 
too abused the Athenian Gazette in every number, but its 

P) The Ladies Mercury, No. 3. 
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ordinary questions as may be inferred from its title, were far below 
the average of either of them. It lived but a short life, one may 
be sure, and its author remains unknown. Two examples will 
suffice to give an adequate idea of its nature: — " Whether at the 
skip of the flea the earth be moved out of its center ? ' ' and 
" Whether the whole soul be all and entirely in the whole body 
and all and entirely in every part of the same body?" 

After the decease of the Athenian Mercury Dun ton turned 
his attention for four years, to the publication of various books 
of no especial importance to us in this study. At the end of 
that time, however, he again became the editor of a periodic 
publication, this time a monthly production. This was the 
Post Angel which appeared January, 1701, and was continued 
monthly to June, 1702, making in all eighteen numbers which 
were afterward republished in three volumes. The full title of 
this paper was ' ' The Post Angel : or, Universal entertainment ; a 
new Athenian Mercury, etc., with a spiritual Observator upon 
each head ". For the first twelve months each number, consist- 
ing of about 80 pages, 8vo. was divided into five parts treating 
of, — I. The remarkable Providences (of Judgment and Mercy) 
that happened in the Month. II. The Lives and Deaths of the 
most eminent Persons that died during the Month. III. A new 
Athenian Mercury, etc. IV. The Publick News at Home and 
Abroad, V. An account of the Books lately publish 'd and now 
going to Press. In January, 1702, two new parts were added : 
"The Poetical Project", and "The Gentleman's Library: or, 
Essays on all manner of diverting Subjects " . " For the entertain - 
ment of the better and politer sort, some of these essays will 
soar to the highest Intellectual Firmament; as, the Creation and 
Defection of Angels: the Origin, Integrity, and Depravation of 
Humane Nature ". "I shall now and then be thus grave, yet I 
shall so mingle Utile and Dulce together, that it may minister 
both benefit and delight, and be a relishing bit to a Gentleman's 

Palate. I'll never be profane, or lavish, though I may here 

and there be a little merry and gamesome ". ( ' ) From March, 
1702, till the close of the paper in June, still another division 
was added, being "An Honourable Challenge between the 

(') * Post Angel, Jan., 1702, 
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Author of the Post Angel and a Cambridge Scholar ' ' , making in 
all eight parts. This monthly paper was printed by A. Baldwin, 
and sold by him near the Oxford Arms in Warwick-Lane, the 
price of each number being a shilling. 

The contents of this paper show that it combined the one 
feature of the Athenian Mercury, with a kind of review of the 
events of the month, a brief account of the latest news and books, 
and a series of moral essays and poems. Thus in this periodic 
publication of 1701-2 is found not only matter similar to that 
which is to be met with in the literary journals or ' ' Works of the 
I/earned" of those years, which shall be noticed later, (i) but 
what is far more important, in the division entitled the " Gentle- 
man's Library ", one finds a germ of what the periodical was 
destined to become in the hands of Addison and Steele. 
We shall see how, in a very few years, this germ had grown, 
and was still further developed in the periodic writings of Daniel 
Defoe. 

The Post Angel dying, like so many other eighteenth cen- 
tury periodicals, after a very brief existence, Dunton and his 
Athenian Society published no more papers until the appearance 
of The Night Walker, some years later. (2) It must not be 
supposed, however, that the society was dead, or had been 
disbanded. It was never " formally dissolved " . Death took off 
Richard Sault in 1702, but his place was later amply filled by 
the " election of nine new members ". (3) la 1704, this new 
society, finding that the 19 vols, of the old Athenian Mercury 
were quite out of print and not to be had for any reasonable 
price, and also that the demand for them had but little abated, 
decided to publish " a choice collection of the most valuable 
questions and answers in three volumes ", selected from the old 
Mercury. They were accordingly given immediately to the 
public under the title of The Athenian Oracle, 1704. This 
work was, of course, not periodical. The three volumes were 
published in one year, and later, two others were issued : — Vol. 4, 
containing a "History of the Athenian Society" by Charles 

(i) See Appendix C. 

(') " Andrews, Hist, of Brit. Journalism ", dates it 1696. 

(') " Life and Errors of John Dunton ". 
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Gildon, and in 1707, Vol. 5, being "The Athenian Sport: or, 
Two Thousand Paradoxes, Merrily Argued, to amuse and divert 
the Age ; — with improvements from the Honourable Mr. Boyle, 
Lock, Norris, Collier, Cowley, Dryden, Garth, Addison, and 
other illustrious Wits. By a Member of the Athenian Society ' ' . 

Dunton and the new society had laid plans for three new 
volumes of the ' ' Oracle ' ' to appear under the following titles ; — 
I, Athense Redivivse: or, The new Philosophick, and Miscel- 
laneous Oracle. II, Athense Redivivae: or, The Divine Oracle, 
to be a directory for tender Consciences, and III, Athenas 
Redivivae: or. The Secret Oracle, to answer the nicer Questions 
that relate to Carnal and Spiritual Copulation ; but for 
unknown reasons they were never published. Dunton intended 
these to appear in the form of periodicals, for in speaking of one 
of them he says, ( ^ ) "Of this the world may expect every week 
a sheet, and we shan't meddle with a sylable of the old 
.Mercuries". Another volume of a similar nature, had been 
published by Dunton the same year as the Athenian Oracle, 
(1704:) . This was a 12mo. volume entitled, " The Athenmn Spy ; 
discovering the Secret Letters which were sent to the Athenian 
Society, by the most Ingenius Ladies of the three Kingdoms. 
Relating to the Management of their Affections, Being a curious 
System of Love Cases, Platonic and Natural ". 

This little volume is made up of many letters and a few 
poems. Dunton intended to continue it to several volumes, (^) 
but it is perhaps better that he did not, for a vast majority of 
the letters are dull and uninteresting, and the rest, together with 
the poems, obscene. 

Another of Dunton 's projects, which is far more worthy of 
notice, and which was carried on for about ten months, was the 
publication of a Monthly Journal of Books, etc., but this shall be 
referred to again in its proper place. ( ^ ) 

Not long after the publication of the Athenian Oracle, 
Dunton projected a new periodical designed ' ' to expose vice ' ' . 
This, in itself, was a laudable undertaking and its motive was no 

(') See Preface to the Athenian Spy. 

P) " Life and Errors of John Dunton," Page 264-5 

P) See Appendix C. 
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other than that which induced Steele and Addison to publish 
the Taller and the Spectator, but the manner in which the plan 
was carried out was, we fear, more likely to increase wickedness 
than to abate it. Still in considering this periodical one must 
not fail to notice that, in itself, it was one more attempt of the 
age to correct its vices and its follies, and one more step, how- 
ever small, in the direction of the Spectator. ( ' ) 

' ' The Night Walker : or, Evening Rambles in search after 
lew'd Women, with the various conferences held with them, 
dedicated to the whores and whore-masters of London and 
Westminster " , is the unpleasant title of this reformatory jour- 
nal. (^) Time has done away with all trace of the publication 
itself, and has left only the mention Dunton himself makes of it. 
His purpose was to continue the publication monthly, till a 
discovery of all the chief prostitutes in England had been made 
and their repentance brought about. A virtuous, but vast 
undertaking ! It is almost needless to say that little was accom- 
plished. The journal was continued for about eight months. 
Its plan was this ; — the author recounted in the Alight Walket 
how he and one or two friends had wandered about the city after 
dark, until they were accosted by one of those poor creatures ; 
how they had drunk a bottle of wine with her, and how they 
had then lectured her severely on her manner of living, frighten- 
ing her with pictures of everlasting banishment from the presence 
of God, and an eternity in the sulphurous flames of hell. Some- 
times the sinner sincerely repented and reformed, but as often 
did not. What shall we think of such a periodical ? I am con- 
tent to say with Dunton, " I am well enough satisfied with the 
innocence of the design, but indeed the prudence of it I know 
not how to justify. ' ' 

Passing over another of Dunton 's publications entitled, 
"The Post-Boy Robbed of his Mail: or The Pacquet broke 
open, containing Five Hundred Letters that were taken from 

(}) In appendix A will be found a chronological tabular view oi the 
growth of the " Spectator " class of periodicals. 

CO My authority for placing the ' ' Night Walker ' ' after the year 1701, 
and not before it, is that Dunton, in his "Life and Errors " mentions his 
various projects in their order of conception, and speaks of it after the 
" Post Angel ", 
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the several Posts, discovering the Virtues, Vices, Follies, 
Humours and Intrigues of Mankind ". 2 vols., 8vo. 1706, writ- 
ten by Charles Gildon, a member of the Athenian Society, which 
however, is not a periodical but a collection of short essays, 
one comes to the great imitator of the old Athenian Mercury. 
This is the British Apollo: or Curious Amusements for the 
Ingenious. To which are added the most Material Occurrences 
Foreign and Domestick, Performed by a Society of Gentlemen. 
1708. 

In its general plan this paper does not differ in the least 
from the Athenian Gazette. It is, however, larger, consisting 
of one folio page instead of a half sheet, and had what the 
Gazette rarely had, a paragraph or two of domestic and foreign 
affairs. Besides being larger and more comprehensive, it was 
much superior in subject matter. One finds fewer of the foolish, 
trifling questions that took up so many pages of the Athenian 
Gazette. ( ^ ) Another feature, which was but sparingly made use 
of by the old Athenian. Gazette, but which the British Apollo 
never failed to insert in each number, was poetry, or rather verse, 
and that too, not always very decent. • 

Like the Gazette, the British Apollo met with extraordi- 
nary success. Even at the very outset the editors received many 
more subscriptions than they had hoped for, for "many persons 
were disappointed of having the papers who sent to the book- 
sellers and printers , by reason all were dispos ' d off " . ( ^ ) Again 
later, one notices the demands upon the paper, for the editor 
writes ' ' Since the paper will not contain all the questions that 
are sent, — once a month I shail publish an entire sheet of those 
I caniiot insert in these. — It was the want of such a paper that 
was the reason that so many were dissatisfied that they found 
not their questions answer'd by the Athenian Oracle " . ( * ) The 
demands upon the paper here indicated continued to increase, 
for still later the publisher found it necessary to issue a quarterly 

(') Brit. Apollo, No. 1 ' ' We shall endeavor to answer all questions 
in Divinity, Philosophy, the Mathematicks and other Arts and Sciences 
which appear fit and worthy ' ' . 

(2) Brit. Apollo, No. 2, Feb. 15, 1708. 

(») Brit. Apollo, No. 7, Mar. 6, 1708. 
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supernumerary paper of no less than twelve pages. Four 
hundred and ten numbers of the British Apollo, exclusive of 
these monthly and quarterly supplements, were issued before the 
paper expired, May 11, 1711. Titles no less harsh than fool, 
rascal, imposter, block-head, or scoundrel-scribbler are hurled 
by the author of this paper at Dunton and all because he had 
asked the British Apollo to recommend in its columns, a book of 
his on Athenianism. 

Gay wrote on May 3, 1711, "The ' British Apollo ' has of 
late, retreated into the country ; where, I am informed however, 
that it still recommends itself by deciding wagers at cards and 
giving good advice to shop-keepers and their apprentices ". (^) 

It is clear from this that the popularity of the paper was 
waning, and that it was no longer a needed instructor. It lived 
only a week after this remark of Gay's, expiring on May 11, 
1711. The reason for its demise is, as Mr. Aitken says, not far 
to seek. The growing popularity of the Taller, and the appear- 
ance of the unrivalled Spectator, ruined the prospects, not only of 
the British Apollo, but of a hogt of other papers more obscure. ( ^) 

These papers, and others of a similar nature, were fast 
growing into popularity and respect^ Before 1690, there was 
scarcely a periodical that could in any way lay claim to the 
adjective literary. To Dunton, therefore, as has been seen, must 
be given the honour of publishing the first literary periodic 
paper. To be sure it was crude, but all perfection must come 
about through gradations. Dunton had struck out on a new 
path, and saw but dimly, if at all, whither it would lead. 
To-day we see its end. His imitators and immediate followers 
advanced the periodic but little. On the plan adopted by him 
there was little room for advancement. Another one had to be 
adopted. It has been seen, from certain works mentioned in 
this chapter, that a change was taking place, which was leading 
slowly towards the Taller. In the next chapter this change 
will be more clearly seen. The periodic consisting merely of 
questions and answers had already been encroached upon by 
one into which other matter found its way, — notably, the 

(') Gay, Postscript to his " Present State of Wit". 
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"Gentleman's Library" division of the Post Angel. This, 
division, as was noticed, consisted of a few essays on all kinds 
of subjects, which, however, were of no especial use, interest, or 
importance. Besides, they appeared but once a month. It has 
been further observed that there were published, about this time 
and even earlier, essays, often, in fact almost always, in the 
form of letters ; but these, it must be remembered, were hot 
issued in periodical form, but bound together into volumes. It 
seems almost impossible that they should have found enough 
readers to warrant their publication. Still, though they are now 
for the most part uninteresting and very often extremely foolish 
and obscene, they had this about them that even to-day is a 
recommendation, — they were short, and the volume could at 
any place be laid aside without interrupting the current of the 
thought. This was of the utmost importance in those days 
when little or no attention was given to serious reading, except 
by the learned few. To begin a book of a hundred pages, or 
even of fifty, was too much of an undertaking, and neither the 
beau nor the fashionable lady, the man of business nor the man 
of pleasure could bring himself to undertake anything so 
tedious. What they wanted, if they wanted reading at all, was ^ 
something light, witty, interesting, even vulgar, and with a 
flavor; but above all short, that they could read and enjoy in 
brief intervals between dissipation and excitement. It is no 
wonder then, that in order to get readers, publishers should 
either print volumes of such short letters or essays, or should 
insert them in their periodic publications. Dunton realised this, 
as did many others after him, and it helped to make his projects 
successful. One of the most striking examples of this practice 
is seen in the case of Daniel Defoe, who, in order to make his 
political and economical periodical more attractive, inserted into 
it the short papers of the Scandal Club. Defoe and his Review 
however, deserve special consideration and will be made the 
chief subjects of the following chapter. 
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CHAPTKR II. 

SOCIAL PERIODICALS FROM 1690 TO 1709. 
DANIEL DEFOE. 

The closing paragraph of the last chapter leads to the con- 
sideration of the class of periodicals included in this. Of these 
social periodicals, or periodical essays, Steele and Addison have 
always been called the fathers. But as has already been partly 
seen and will later be made more clear, the idea of such papers 
did not originate with them. It developed and expanded 
gradually, strengthened by the light use made of it by earlier 
writers, until Steele perceived the great force of its character and 
the ends it could be made to serve. Addison too, fully com- 
prehended its influence and the two men joined in publishing 
those masterpieces of social literary periodicals, the Taller 
and the Sputator. It is better to call them then, not the 
fathers, but the perfectors of this class of papers. 

Why, was it that this particular kind of periodical came into 
existence ? The press and the general social conditions of the 
eighteenth century demanded it. At this time, with the excep- 
tion of a few academical and professional people, the great mass 
of higher and middle class Englishmen gave little thought to 
serious reading of any sort. If they were not too busied in the 
accumulation of wealth, or the enjoyment of sport, they were 
too entirely engrossed in revelling in coarse and sensual pleasures 
to find time to become acquainted with the finer pleasures and 
beauties of literature. They had no time for reading. The 
very thought of beginning to read a book required great courage 
to maintain it. Business, enjoyment, dissipation were the ends 
of life, and if reading were to find a place in it, it must be such 
as would occupy but little time and be full of interest. This 
was understood not only by those who wished to increase the 
sale of their Baners. but bv those also who thnncrVit of imtirr^Tr- 
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ing the taste, morals, and literature of the age. It has been 
seen, that certain editors were beginning to introduce short, 
light and diverting essays on various subjects into their period- 
icals. Some newspapers even, with their scanty store of news 
and abundance of politics, began to publish similar essays, by 
way of entertainment and to attract readers, until it came about 
that these little essays began to appear periodically by them- 
selves, and as issued from the pen of Steele and Addison, not 
only allured readers to an appreciation and a love of letters, but 
also by careful ridicule and humour lessened, and by degrees 
removed many of the vices and follies of the age. 

It is the duty of this class of periodical, says Drake, ( * ) 
to introduce and support a taste for elegant literature ; to paint 
virtue in her most alluring forms ; to inculcate attention to the 
decencies, proprieties and minuter graces of domestic life and to 
dissipate those fashionable follies and lighter vices, which 
though appearing trivial, undermine the foundations of our 
happiness. This is certainly what the age needed and what 
Steele and Addison succeeded in doing to a greater extent than 
any other men in England, even to the highest prelates. 

The invention of such papers, disseminating useful knowl- 
edge, entertainment and instruction, together with wise precepts 
and rules for virtuous and decent living, hidden under a cloak 
of purest and most elegant language and published periodically 
under an assumed name, is without doubt to be attributed to 
England. (2) Although Charles Gildon, in his preface to the 
Post-Boy Robb'd of his Mail, etc., says that he borrowed the 
plan or idea of his papers from the Italian writings of Pallavicino, 
it need not detract from the truth of the last statement. Neither 
the Post-Boy Robb'd nor the writings of Pallavicino were 
periodic. Gildon imitated the Italian in this respect, —he 
satirized the vices of the common people as Pallavicino did 
those of the priests and church. But moreover it should be 
born in mind that two years before this date the Review of 
Daniel Defoe had appeared, to say nothing of lesser periodicals 
hereafter to be mentioned. England, to be sure, had, but indif- 

(1) N. Drake, " Essays illustrative of the Tatler", Vol. I, Chap. I. 

(2) N. Drake, " Essays illustrative of the Tatler ", Vol. I, Chap. I. 
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ferent specimens of tlie social periodical until the appearance of 
the Tatler in 1709. Earlier essays, had in some instances, 
been inserted into political, economic and nondescript periodicals, 
and even attempted to appear singly and periodically by them- 
selves. To trace the stages of this development is our next step. 

During the prevalence of the old ' ' Mercuries ' ' , especially 
at the time of the Civil War, papers had appeared which were 
neither political, controversial nor theological, but contained 
simply entertainment for the more ignorant and credulous. 
There was to be had for instance, News from Hell, 1647 ; 
' ' Mercurious Democritus , or a True Perfect Nocturnal, com- 
municating wonderful News out of the "World in the Moon, the 
Antipodes, Tenebris, Fary-land, Egypt, Greenland and other 
Adjacent Countries. Published for the right understanding of 
all the Mad-Merry-People of Great Bedlam", 1652; "The 
Infallible Mountbank or Quack Doctor ", 1670 ; "The Extrav- 
agant Prentices with their lyasses at a Tavern Frolic", 1672, 
and many other such. These were priviledged sheets ; publica- 
tions of fancy with no other object than to amuse, but they are 
interesting as being the remote ancestors of the Spectator. 

Turning from such foolishness and indecency the eye next 
lights upon a paper which advanced the development of the 
periodical many stages. It appeared June 9, 1692, under the 
name of The Moderator, but existed, I believe, for a short 
time only, as I have been unable to find more than the first four 
numbers. It was a contemporary of Dunton's Athenian 
Mercury which it ridicules. It shows considerable ability and 
treats with no mean wit such subjects as reviews of books, 
accounts of the dramatic poets, " Dryden's character of Shake- 
speare examined and vindicated ", or, "A further vindication of 
Mr. Dryden from the imputation of a Plagiary, Ingrate, etc ". 
The Moderator is much superior to the majority of its contem- 
poraries. The following extract will help to show the nature 
of this paper. I quote from No. 3. In reviewing I,angbain's 
book, entitled "An Account of the Dramatic Poets ", the author, 
after examining and vindicating Dryden's Character of Shake- 
speare that, "Shakespeare though many times he writ better 
than any poet in any language, yet so far from writing wit always, 
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that he ■writes in many places below the dullest writers of our 
own or any precedent age", etc., (See Postscript to Dryden's 
"Conquest of Granada" ) goes on to vindicate Dryden from 
Langbain's imputation of plagiary in these words : ' ' The bodies 
of his plays are his own, and so are all the ornaments of language 
and elocution. I do not see to what purpose a poet should 
trouble himself with the works of other men, if he must not 
dare make use of 'em. Beaumont and Fletcher had most of 
their plots from Spanish Novels, witness The Chances, the 
Spanish Curate, Rob a Wife and have a Wife, and so many 
others of them as compose the greatest part of their volume in 
folio. Ben Jonson was notorious for borrowing boldly from 
the Ancients, both Greek and Latin. There is scarce a Poet or 
Historian among the Roman Authors of those times whom he 
has not translated in Sejanus and Cataline. He has done his 
robberies so openly, that one may see he feared not to be taxed 
by any law for it. He invades Authors, says an ingenious 
Critick, like a Monarch , and with the spoils of these writers he 
so represents old Rome to us in its rites, ceremonies and customs, 
that if one of their own poets had written his tragedies, you had 

known less of 'em ". "What you offer. Sir " he continues, 

" against Mr. Dryden, his ingratitudetohispatrons, his abusing 
his fellow poets, and I know not what ; is such a cast of malice, 
and wrote with so ill a grace that it needs no other answer, but 
the lie", etc. 

The Night Walker which was mentioned in the last 
chapter and which some give for the year 1696, comes next in 
chronological order. ( ^ ) It evidently met with no success for 
the enterprise was soon given up. A far better paper appeared 
two years later. This was The London Spy, by Ned Ward, 
and both the paper and the author are worthy of some slight 
notice. 

I^ittle is definitely known of the life of Edward Ward. He 
was bom in the year 1667, and died in 1731. He was a man of 
versatile though superficial genius, as is easily seen from the 
nature and quantity of his writings. In 1698 he published " A 
Trip to Jamaca, with a true character of the People and Island ' ' , 

(1) See note, Chap. I, page 20. 
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and the following year " A Trip to New England, with a 
character of the Country and People, both English and Indians ". 
Ward opened a public house in L,ondon which became the 
meeting place of the opponents of the Whig administration. In 
this society he himself, largely on account of his peculiar nature, 
became a conspicuous figure. He cared little or nothing for his 
own reputation, was a man of easy going and rather intemperate 
habits, and suffered in consequence. In 1715 he published a 
poem entitled " Hudibras Redivivus ; or, a Burlesque on the 
Times ' ' , for which he was fined twenty marks and stood twice 
in the pillory. Among his other numerous works which are 
largely pamphlets and poems, may be mentioned " A Legacy 
for the Ladies ; or. Characteristics of the women of the Age ", 
in the writing of which Tom Brown also had a share ; ' ' The 
London Terrsefilius ", 1707 ; (i) " The Life and notable Adven- 
tures of that renown 'd Knight Don Quixote de la Mancha, merely 
translated into Hudibrastic verse ", 1711 ; " The History of the 
Grand Rebellion", 1713, and a poem called " The Field Spy, 
or, the walking Observator ' ' , 1714. Ward wrote a great amount 
of poetry but of such a quality as to deserve the lines which 
Pope wrote concerning him in the Dunciad. 

Now as to the paper, — The London Spy first appeared 
in November 1698, and continued to be published monthly until 
April, 1700. It was a quarto paper of sixteen pages, contain- 
ing no news and but few advertisements. Scattered here and 
there throughout the eighteen numbers are bits of verse, as 
usual, not always decent. With these few exceptions prose 
narration fills the paper. The author states in the first number 
that he purposes to expose the vanities and the vices of the 
town of London as they by accident come to his notice, in order 
that the innocent may see by reflection what he had gained by 
observation, not by practice, and learn to shun and abhor those 
vices which disgrace the age. But Ned Ward was a man of 
loose character and unbridled tongue, and on close inspection of 
his paper one sees, despite the satire, a tendency on the part of 
the author to enjoy the account of the vices if not the vices 
themselves, which he purposed to abolish by ridicule. The tone 
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of the paper is somewhat coarse. There is nothing refining in 
it though many of its pages are still interesting. It is little to 
be wondered at therefore, that its influence and reputation were 
not greater. The author did not confine himself strictly to his 
origin^ plan but introduced into his paper essays on such sub- 
jects as "A Description of the Tower of London and the 
Rarities to be seen there " ; "A Story of the great Bell at West- 
minster " ; "A Description of the Wits Coffee House " ; an 
account of Dryden's death and his funetal service, and other 
pieces of interest even today. On the whole the London Spy sur- 
passed all previous similar attempts, but although its object was 
the same as, and its methods also to some extent similar to those 
of, the Taller, it is needless to say that there the similarity 
ends. It is only one of the lower rounds in the ladder of which 
the Spectator is the top one. 

The last year of the century saw the birth of a curious 
paper, which, if it had been difierently conducted, might have 
been a first rate literary paper or one of historical and social 
interest, but as it was, proved but a worthless sheet. This was 
The Weekly Comedy, as it is daily acted at most Cofiee Houses 
in London, by Snarl, a disbanded Captain ; Truck, a Merchant ; 
Scribble, a Newswriter ; All-Craft, a Turn-Coat ; Cant, a 
Precision ; Snap, a Sharper ; Squabble, a Lawyer ; Whim, a 
Projector; Log, a Mariner ; Scan- All, a Poet ; Plush, a Quack 
and Prim, a Beau. It makes one indignant to think of the 
insight such a paper might have given of the customs and man- 
ners of the frequenters of coffee houses. All that this short-lived 
paper did was to recount a mass of nonsense and vulgarity. ~ 

This is the kind of current literature, outside of political 
and party newspapers, works of the learned, occasional pub- 
lications such as the Athenian Gazette or the British Apollo, 
and Houghton's Collection of Letters for the Improvement of 
Husbandry and the Trade, ( ^ ) that the age delighted in. Even 
after the Tatter had elevated the press and given a high 
moral tone to this class of periodicals, swarms of papers resem- 
bling the London Spy but surpassing it in coarseness, were 
eagerly read by the average London citizen. The press for 

(1) Fpr Houghton's periodical see Appendix D. 
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some years had been free. Grub Street had emerged from its 
secrecy and having no longer the secret and hazardous charm 
that invited paltry scribblers to issue libelous and seditious party 
sheets, turned part of the current of its waning force to the pro- 
duction of papers of social intrigue and scandal. Such .sheets, 
however, usually met with sudden deaths after brief existences. 
So numerous were they and so unworthy of much consideration, 
that they will, for the most part, be but briefly mentioned in 
this essay. 

The general condition of popular periodical literature at 
the command of the middle classes by the year 1700, can be 
seen at a glance. In brief, there was an absence of elegant 
I. literature of thk kind. The newspaper press had made wonder- 
ful strides. Its general harsh and bitter factional tone had been 
much softened. I^icensing had been abolished and papers had 
multiplied and enlarged. It was to be but two years before a 
daily newspaper should appear. A general tone of quieter 
reasoning and disputing had, to some extent, supplanted the 
heated and violent controversies of theological pamphlets and 
periodicals though disputes were even more numerous than ever. 
In the growth of the social and literary periodical a still greater 
change for the better had taken place. The old fanciful Mer- 
curies in vogue as late as 1680 had become almost extinct. 
Dunton in 1690, had put a new spirit and a new motive into 
this kind of literature and even given it a literary turn which 
was greatly improved by the Moderator in 1692. The general 
tone had become more dignified and instructive. In 1696, the 
Night Walker had attempted to introduce morality, and this 
moral element had been fostered and improved by the London 
Spy in 1698, and much more by the Post Angel in 1701. (i) 
Thus with the growth and improvement in social position and 
importance of the middle classes since the Revolution of 1688, 
had come the gradual development in tone and spirit of the 
literary periodical. 

In the year 1698, appeared the greatest achievement of 
Jeremy Collier. Greatest not in itself, but on account of the 
results which it brought about. This was a book attacking the 
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corruption of the theatre entitled ' ' A Short View of the Immor- 
ality and Profaneness of the English Stage ' ' . One thing that 
should not be forgotten in considering the literature of this 
period is the state of society, spiritual and moral. (>) The 
immorality of the theater had by this time, 1698, reached its 
height. Plays swelled with vulgar and profane expressions ; 
and the very plots of the pieces turned on immoral and indecent 
situations. For that matter, no play which was not grossly 
indecent could expect to draw an audience. So far had this 
state of affairs advanced that if ladies wished to attend a new 
play they went masked. Thus it will be seen that Collier had 
just cause for writing, but the courage necessary for it must not 
be underestimated. He stood practically alone, while opposed 
to him was not only the great mass of theatre goers of all 
descriptions, but also men of the highest literary ability, as for 
instance Dryden, Congreve, Vanbrugh and other playwrights. 
Collier, however, full of righteous indignation, struck hard and 
unsparingly and in the end so far conquered that Dryden 
■gracefully acknowledged that he was in the wrong, and both 
Congreve and Vanbrugh finally struck out certain of the 
coarsest and most indecent expressions from their plays. Even 
King William, though never a lover of the theatre like his 
predecessors, had an old order "against plays contrary to 
religion and good manners " renewed. As Cibber says, (^) 
" this book of Collier's, calling dramatick writers to this strict 
account had a very wholesome effect on those who writ after 
this time". Along with this came the gradual change in the 
tone of public opinion which was carefully nourished by some 
of the writers of periodicals. 

In the papers that have come down to us this change is not 
ver}' visible until 1702. One sheet, however, of the year 1700, 
has been preserved which undoubtedly shows the influence 
of Collier. This is Mercurius Theologicus ; or, the Monthly 
Instructor, by a "Divine of the Church of England". It is 
not, as one might suppose, a controversial paper, but one 

(1) See Lecky's Hist, of England in the 18th Cent. Vol. II, psge 153, 
seq. Macaulay's Hist, of Bngland and Ashton's "Social Life in theReign 
of Queen Anne " ; also Beljame's " Le Public et les Hommes de I<ettres ". 

(^) CoUey Cibber, " Apology for his own Life ". 
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"explaining and applying all the Doctrines and Duties of 
Christian Religion ' ' . This paper, consisting of about thirty 8vo. 
pages to each number, was published until June, 1701. Each 
number is of the nature of a dry sermon and the remarkable 
thing about it is that in that frivolous age, it existed for twelve 

months. 

As a reaction or rather as an offset to this paper came a 
series of most worthless and mischievous sheets by Silvester 
Partridge, Peter Nicholas Vangrin and others. They were not 
written with the intention of promoting vulgarity or immorality 
but as a satire on the "folly and credulity of the town, which 
ran mad after the ' Weather Prophet ' , the ' Milan Almanack ' 
and such other imposters" These most curious productions 
must not be passed over in silence. One of them, The Infal- 
lable Astrologer; or, Mr. Silvester Partridge's Prophicies and 
Predictions of what shall infallably happen in and about the 
cities of London and Westminster, for every day this Week 
was written by Tom Brown and continued weekly but with 
varying titles, as for example. The Astrological Observator or 
The Jesting Astrologer, from August, 1700, tiU February 24, 
1701, and perhaps longer. These papers are coarse, vulgar and 
obscene. Each number gives a prophecy of the cheating, 
gambling, gaming, cuckolding, etc., that will happen every day 
of the week and to this are added a few advertisements of quack 
medicines for the cure of all diseases. 

Such was the nature of this class of periodicals. It is 
interesting to note that a contemporary says of Tom Brown's 
paper, " nothing could be a more effectual and handsome satire 
upon the credulity of the town". The Infallable Astrologer 
and similar papers owe their origin largely to the almanacs of 
John Partridge, but as they are both numerous and interesting, 
it will be best, after mentioning one other to consider them 
separately as a class. ( ' ) 

This other paper, almost an exact imitation of The Infal- 
lable Astrologer, though if possible a more " handsome satire " 
appeared in November, 1700, with the title The Dutch Prophet; 
or The Devil of a Conjurer. Being infallable Predictions, etc, 

(') See Appendix C. 
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by Peter Nicholas Vangrin, late Superior of the College of 
Lapland Witches, and chief Necromancer to the Dutch at 
Japan. Number 1 of this paper is the only copy I have found. 

In the same month of this year, 1700, appeared another 
paper, which, though differing in plan from the two just men- 
tioned, is like them in being full of nonsense. The Infallable 
Astrologer and Th£ Dutch Prophet may plead satire as their 
excuse for being, but The Merry Mercury ; or, a Farce of Fools 
has none. It is sufficient to say of it that it reminds one of the 
fanciful Mercuries of 1650, for in it as in them one reads start- 
ling accounts of such ' ' accidents " as "a Mare-maid being 
deliver'd of a child . begot by a Mariner ' ' or other like bits of 
news. This seems a retrograde development. It is probable, 
however, that the paper, like the child of the "mare-maid", 
died at its birth. 

The influence of Collier's teaching is evident again in 1702, 
for in this year appeared The Weekly Remembrancer; or, the 
best way to thrive and provide for the Poor ' ' , and ' ' The Secret 
Mercury; or. The Adventures of Seven Days. (September 9.) 
The first of these consists of religious discussion after the nature 
of poorly written sermons, but the second is, in its object, much 
more nearly of the type of periodicals which especially flourished 
after 1708. The author states that his main design is "to 
expose the vanity and secret lewdness of the town, to unmask 
the intrigues of Darkness and to give one arm to lash pride and 
licentiousness out of the world ' ' . The magnitude of his under- 
taking may be judged from what he further states : — " The 
age is dangerously ill, — the distemper of long standing, and 
unless speedily check'd will grow scandalously catching. 'Tis 
entrenched in an advantageous post, and there's no coming at it in 
the ordinary way. — Nothing but bombs and fire-balls will dis- 
possess it " . Against this state of things the author proceeded 
with ' ' libel and invective ' ' traducing ' ' both the person and the 
practice ' ' and pointing at the infection that others might avoid 
it, and if possible that " the criminal himself might be scar'd or 
sham'd into better manners " . " Neither " , he adds, ' ' shall the 
ladies escape on account of their sex ' ' . With this object in 
view he wrote weekly one folio sheet devoting a paragraph or 
two to each of the seven days. On Sunday he criticised parsons 
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and the behavior of audiences ; on Monday, music halls ; on 
Tuesday, cheats ; on Wednesday, play houses ; on Thursday, 
houses of ill-fame ; on Friday, Bridewell and Newgate, and on 
Saturday, the manners of clowns and bumpkins. It will be 
recalled that later, Addison, in the Spectator set aside the 
Saturday issue for the consideration of serious and religious 
subjects. It will be seen from the plan of the Secret Mercury 
that the paper comprised some of the essential parts of Dunton's 
Post Angel, the Night Walker, the London Spy, and Collier's 
treatise on the abuses of the stage, and on the whole being 
fairly well written, though rather too personal and abusive, 
stands as one of the best of the earlier attempts at this cor- 
rective class of periodicals. 

In 1702 there also appeared a paper under the title of The 
Poetical Observator which, curiously enough, so far as one can 
judge from the single number preserved in the British Museum, 
is, with the exception of some half dozen lines, written entirely 
in prose and is a political organ. The next year produced no 
new literary or social periodicals and but few new political 
journals or newspapers. 

In the year 1704, however, five years before the publi- 
cation of the Tatler, there appeared a paper which greatly 
advanced the position of the literary periodical. This paper ( * ) 
so far improved upon its predecessors as to treat of social ques- 
tions involving not only manners and ethics, but principles of 
political economy. It abounded in useful suggestions incited by 
feelings of true benevolence and was written in the very spirit, 
though without the grace of the Spectator. 

Before considering this paper at length, it is best to glance 
for a moment at one or two other publications that in a measure 
are connected with it, not the least of which was the treatise of 
Jeremy Collier which has been already noticed. 

Collier's influence is visible also to a slight extent in the 
writings of John Tutchin, who on April 1, 1702, started a paper 
known as Th^ Observator, which appeared twice a week after 
the ninth number. Tutchin himself died in 1707, but the 
Observator continued to be printed ' ' for the use of the widow 

(>) ' ' The Review ' ' of Daniel Defoe, See page 38. 
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Tutchin " at intervals until 1712, when, as Swift %^y% in his 
"Journal to Stella ", August 7, 1712, it ceased to appear. The 
paper is almost entirely given up to controversy on political and 
theological questions and is only mentioned here because in many 
of its numbers this same attack against plays, play-houses and 
players constantly finds a place. ( ' ) The whole paper is carried 
on by dialogue between Observator and a Countryman. Of 
Tutchin 's life little is known. 

It is usual in considering Devoe's Reveiw to mention besides 
Tutchin 's Observator., another contemporary paper called the 
Rehearsal, written by Charles Lesley, which appeared October 
5, 1704, only eight months after the Review. It was opposed to 
Defoe and Tutchin, " making war on Puritanism in a spirit of 
fierce fanaticism worthy of the Puritans ", and carried on, like 
the Observator, by dialogue. It was written with some wit and 
ability and its style was easy ; but it concerns us here no further 
and may be dismissed with the following extract, — ' ' The author 
undertook not this task to make diversion for the town, nor 
would he let himself down to kick and cuff with Tutchin and 
Devoe and the rest of the Scandal Club, as they were not 
ashamed to call themselves, if he had not some prospect in 
view. — The axe has been laid at the root of Christianity, and 
Deism set up in its place . — Their books have been solidly 
answered ; but their papers have been neglected, that is, their 
weekly penny papers which go through the nation like news- 
papers and have done much more mischief than the others, for 
the greatest part of the people do not read books, most of them 
cannot read at all, but they will gather together about one that 
can read, and listen to an Observator or a Review (as I have 
seen them in the streets) where all the principles of rebellion are 
instilled into them, and they are taught the doctrine of priest- 
craft, to banter religion and the Holy Scriptures, and are told 

villianous lies which they suck in greedily and are prejudiced 

past expression". To remedy this evil, Lesley asserts, is the 
object of his paper. 

Other papers of a similar nature which appeared about this 
time, of which the mention only must sufiice, were the Rehearsal 

(') Observator, Vol. II, Nos. 40, 57, 78, 91, 92, etc., etc. 
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of Observator, the Observator Reformed; in a dialogue between the 
Observator and Heraclitus Ridens, with a Moderator between 
them for Quietness sake, and 1705, The Observator; or, a 
Diald|g;ue between a Countryman and a I,andwart School- Master, 
written against the union of Scotland and England, and the 
Moderator; published for promoting Peace. There was also a 
paper entitled Truth and Honesty, which an annotator ascribes 
to B. Harris, mentioned by Tutchin's Observator, January, 1704, 
and by the Moderator, No. 6, 1705, where one reads, concerning 
its author, — "Of all the writers he seems to have the least 
brains, a meer empty -skulled simpleton, that knows not how to 
commit his thoughts to writing, and has much ado, now and 
then, to force out a jest " . 

Although Collier in his treatise and, to a slight extent, 
Tutchin in his Observator, railed against the immorality of the 
stage as the root of the evils of the time, it must be remembered 
that the stage was not altogether responsible for this low social 
level; for though the stage fostered this condition, its root lay 
deeper, as Dryden in the following lines points out, — 
" A banisht Court with lewdness fraught. 
The seeds of open vice, returning, brought ". 

From the king with his profligate courtiers, immorality, 
engendering a rotten social condition, spread throughout all 
classes of citizens. Against one branch of this evil state Collier 
made war. His success was great. The theatre to a great 
degree became reformed ; but still the coarseness, the licentious- 
ness which it had fostered, and which had entered so deeply 
even the most private lives of the great mass of people, was not 
to be exterminated so easily. For it a similar attack differently 
carried on was needed. It came ; not like Collier's Short View, 
suddenly, harshly, and with unsparing blows, but more quietly, 
more unsuspectedly and insinuatingly, like bitter medicine 
sugar-coated ; it came in fact by means of the periodic press. 

In the solitude of a prison cell, a restless man, full of 
energy and alive to the higher and more noble interests of his 
fellow countrymen, regardless of parties, and in the interests 
of none, projected a periodic paper which he called th.^.. Review. 
This man was Daniel Defoe, who, in 1703 had been immured in 
Newgate for writing that much mistaken "scandalous and 
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seditious pamphlet entitled, The Shortest Way with the Dissent- 
ers ". The Review made its first appearance February 19, 17M, 
its Ml title being, — "A Review of the Affairs of France, and 
of all Europe, as influenced by that Nation ; being Historical 
Observations on the Publick Transactions of the World, purged 
from the Errors and Partiality of News-writers and petty States- 
men of all sides. With an entertaining Part in every Sheet, 
being Advice from the Scandal . Club to the Curious Inquirers ; 
in Answer to Letters sent them for that Purpose ". This paper 
deserves special consideration here in connection with the social 
literary periodical, for Defoe himself was one of the founders of 
the literary press in England. Dunton had set an example 
which Defoe was not slow to follow. The Review was not by 
any means exclusively a political sheet, although as Beljame 
points out, Defoe was so full of the ardour of the polemic that 
he could not write a paper which was not political. (^) Despite 
this he never allowed himself to go the full length of party 
writers. As long as the party to which he belonged kept before 
it the best interests of the nation, adheredjKfwhat he considered 
a government of sound reason and coiprrfion sense, and was in 
all its dealings true to the great principles of liberty, religious as 
well as civil, so long did Defo^ support it in his Review. He 
was brave enough to disagre^^^With and to oppose the leaders of 
his party when they consented to humble such principles in order 
to advance their own^^fish ends. With this, the political side 
of the Review however, we have not to do. ( Its commercial 
importance will be spoken of later. ) ( ^ ) The part that deserves 
attention here is the second, or, ' ' the Entertaining Part in every 
Sheet, being Advice from the Scandal. Club ". Much has been 
written of the Review in general and still more has admirably 
been told of Defoe himself; (8) but his life, though full of 
interest, must not here be dwelt upon. It is the Scandal. Club 
that demands our attention. 

Defoe, iruprojeeting the-ito'ica', had not been unmindful of 
the example set some years before by Dunton. Although 

(') Beljame, Le Public et les Hommes de Lettres, etc. Page 275. 
(2) See Appendix D and Appendix E. 

(») Life of Defoe by Wilson; Chalmers; Porster. Also Aitken, Ufe of 
Steele, and Drake's Essays Illustrative of the Tatler, etc. Vol. I, page 23. 
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the entertaining part of the Review seems very unlike 
the work of the latter, it must be borne in mind that another 
spirit actuated the age than that of the Athenian Mercury ; that 
since then Jeremy Collier's book had influenced the people to 
consider more serious questions than those which fiUed the 
minds of the Athenian Society. The difference between the 
papers is therefore natural. Defoe must also have been acquainted 
with the London Spy of Ward and the Secret Mercury, of 1702, 
and may have gathered a hint or two from them as well. The 
very slightest glimpse of the Advice from the Scandal. Club, 
however, sufl&ces to show how much more elevated, how superior 
in every way it was to them. 

Wilson says (^) that Defoe, ruined by his imprisonment, 
probably projected the Review with the idea of retrieving his 
finances, but that during a portion of the several years through 
which he continued it, he derived little or no pecuniary advan- 
tage. However this may be, we know that the popularity of 
the Review was enormous, and although its price was only a 
penny, its sale must have been large. One reads in the Septem- 
ber Supplement to the Advice from the Scandal . Club , — "The 
author repeats upon his word, he never made one shilling 
advantage by it in his life, tho' at the same time by the encour- 
agement it has unexpectedly met with it appears a profitable 
paper too". But it was stolen, pirated, hawked about every 
where, and the writer, with few of the advantages, paid all 
the penalties of success. ( ^ ) 

One naturally feels a lively interest in such a popular work. 
It has been called Defoe's greatest work, greatest, undoubtedly, 
as to its magnitude, and perhaps, in value and importance, but 
at the same time one of the least known productions of tliis 
voluminous writer. It made its appearance on February 19, 
1704, and was continued, at first weekly, then twice a week, 
and later three times a week, on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, the post days, until June 11, 1713. The first four numbers 
consisted of four leaves each, but the rest of two pages, of 
which the Advice from the Scandal. Club occupied one. At the 

(') Wilson, Life of Defoe, Vol. II, Chap. X. 
(») Forster, Life of Defoe, 
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same time much smaller tsrpe was used and each leaf was 
printed in two columns. In addition, a monthly supplement 
was begun in September, 1704, entitled A Supplementary 
Journal, to the Advice from the Scandal . Club, to be continued 
Monthly. 

What were Defoe's objects, beside the repairing of his 
ruined fortunes, in writing the Review, and more especially, why 
and with what purpose did he insert into it the Advice from the 
Scandal. Club? A direct answer to these questions may be 
found in Defoe's words in the Review itself. One reads in the 

preface to the first volume, — ' ' These papers will compose a 

complete History of France ; the ancient part of which shall be 
a faithful abridgment of former authors, and the modem affairs 
stated as impartially and as methodical as the length of this 

sheet will permit. We shall particularly have regard to the 

Rise and Fall of the Protestant Religion in the dominions of 

France, and the reader, shall find this paper a useful index 

to the best Historians of the Church in all ages. All 

along we shall prosecute the genuine History of State 

and War now carried on in Europe by this vigorous Nation ". 

" We Shall not embroil ourselves with Parties, The matter 

of our Account shall be real History and just Observation. 

It shall be a History more than ordinary particular ; for impar- 

partial and authentick truth which shall lead the World 

into that plain and clear I<ight of Affairs which every Wise 
Man Covets ". So much for the weightier part of the Review ; 
here is Defoe's reason for the institution of the Scandal Club. 
" I considered the paper would be very historical and very long, 
and tho' it could be much better performed than ever I was like 
to do it, this age had such a natural aversion to a solemn and 
tedious affair, that however profitable, it would never be divert- 
ing, and the world would never read it. After our serious 

matters are over, we shall at the end of every paper present you 
with a little diversion, as anything occurs to make the world 
merry ; and whether friend or foe, one party or another, if 
anything happens so scandalous as to require an open reproof, 
the world will meet with it here". In another place Defoe 
states that one of his reasons for this diverting Advice from the 
Scandal. Club was to get readers for his paper. " I determined 
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' to make some sort of Entertainment, or amusement at tlie end 
of every paper upon the immediate subject then on the tongues 
of the town, which innocent diversion would hand on the more 
weighty and serious part of the design into the hands and 
thoughts of those to whom it might be useful ". This, then is 
undoubtedly, why Defoe introduced the Mercure Scandale in the 
Review. There is a difference between the reason for doing a 
thing and the object in doing it. What then was Defoe's object 
in writing these entertaining papers every week ? His words 
again put the answer clearly. " My firm resolution in all I 
write (is) to exalt vertue, expose vice, promote truth and help 
men to serious reflection. (This) is my first moving cause and 

/last directed end". It must be borne in mind that Defoe in 
the Advice from the Scandal. Club, undertook as Dunton had 
done, to answer questions and letters. Of his object in doing 
this he says in the preface to the first volume ; — "I have 

constantly adhered to this rule in all my answers, that from 

the loosest and lightest questions I endeavor to draw some 
useful inferences, and if possible, to introduce something solid 
and something solemn in applying it " Defoe also assures 
the reader that the censure passed by the Scandal. Club was 
never to be of parties but of men, and that its object was not to 
expose persons but things. 

With the title of this part of the Review Defoe had some 
diflSculty. In the first few numbers it was " Mercure Scandale ; 
being advice from the Scandalous Club ", etc. ; but in No. 18, 
" Mercure Scandale " was dropt, leaving only " Advice from the 
Scandalous Club". Later still, however, in No. 46, Defoe saw 
reason for again changing it, this time to " Advice from the 
Scandal . Club " , always putting in the sign of contraction to 
show, says Mr. Aitken, that he considered Scandal, as only an 
abbreviation. With this sub-title the paper continued unchanged 
until May 15, 1704, when Defoe announced (i ) that he would be 
obliged to omit in future the Advice from the Scandal. Club on 
account of " the multitude and variety of things before him' of 
a weightier kind ". But he promised at the same time that the 

t') Review, Vol. II, No. 31. The Advice, etc., had previously ceas- 
ed. Vol II, No. 22. 
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5'fa»rfa/.C/Md would publish its proceedings in a paper by itself 
every Monday and Friday. This however, was not done, the — i 
only later traces of the Mercure Scandale being the insertion of 
a half page of ' ' Miscellanea ' ' in each number of the Review ; 
but these papers differ greatly from the Advice from the Scandal. 
Club. 

On April 12, 1709, appeared the Taller and on March 2, 
1710, Defoe wrote in his Review, {^) " When first this paper 
(i. e. the Review) appeared in the World, I errected a Court of 

Justice, for the censuring and exposing Vice, but tired with 

the mass of filth, the stench of which was hardly to be endured, 
I laid aside the Herculean labour for awhile, and am glad to see 
the Society honoured by the succession (in their just endeavour) 
of the Venerable Isaac BickerstafiF Esq ' ' 

It is interesting to note what kind of subjects Defoe found 
necessary for treatment at the hands of the Scandal. Club, and 
also in what manner and style he treated them. The first cases 
that occupied the attention of the club dealt for the most part, 
with contemporary papers. " As to our brethren of the worship- 
ful company of news-writers, Fellows of {Scribbler's College, 
Students in Politicks, and Professors of Contradiction ", he says, 
' ' let them please be careful not to impose absurdities and con- 
tradictions in their weekly papers, and they shall meet with no 
ill-treatment ; but if they teU a lie that a man may feel with his 

foot, if they banter religion, sport with things sacred, and 

dip their pens in blasphemy, our Scandalous Club is a new 

Corporation erected to make Inquisition of such matters, 

and will treat them but scurvily as they deserve ". These 
political and news writers, as unscrupulous as the "Yellow" 
journals of to-day, continually misinformed and misguided the 
people. Defoe was the first who undertook seriously, by actual 
refutation, to show readers how they were being imposed upon 
and by so doing to reform the press. For a month or more the 
Scandal . Club had before it one newspaper or another, examin- 
ing the editor on various charges of wilful falsification of news, 
or perhaps of ignorance of laws, or even of history or geogra- 
phy. He did not hesitate to apprehend even the writer of the 

(») Review, Vol. VI, No. 141. 
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Gazette, the oflScial organ of the government. "That he who 
writes by authority" said Defoe, "should presume to write 
nonsense, was a reflection on that authority that employed 
him". Thus constantly, at first, and more or less often 
throughout the whole course of the Mercure Scandale Defoe 
waged war on the news writers for false reports and monstrous 
blunders. But he by no means limited himself in the subjects 
of his censure. A host of the follies and vices of the day are 
here to be found treated in no uncertain manner. His range 
was almost as great as that of the Tatler ; and in order to 
appreciate the statement that the Review was the only paper 
that had any real influence on that periodical, (i) it is necessary 
to examine more closely the productions of the Scandal. Club. 
A partial list of the subjects treated includes, — drinking, loose 
conversation, the licentiousness of the stage, gambling, swear- 
ing, questions in divinity, war, love, duelling, the sanctity of 
the marriage vow, the treatment of women, poetry, language, 
etc., etc. This was not, however, Defoe's first attempt at 
reforming the manners and habits of the people. He had in 
1702, touched upon the subject in a satire in verse entitled, 
Reformation of Manners, and again in 1703, in another satire, 
More Reformation. In this last it is most interesting to note 
that he pointed out the excellencies of Milton. — 

" One man reads Milton, forty 

The case is plain, the temper of the time, 
One wrote the lewd, the other the sublime ' ' . 

This it must be remembered, was eight years before Paradise 
Lost was criticised by Addison in the Spectator. Dr. Johnson 
entirely ignored Defoe's Review when he said that the Tatlers 
and Spectators were the first writers who undertook ' ' to reform 
either the savageness of neglect, or the impertinence of civility ; 
to show when to speak, or to be silent ; how to refuse or how to 
comply "; also when he wrote. — "We had many books to teach 
us our more important duties and to settle opinions in philosophy 
and politicks ; but an Arbiter Elegantiarum, a judge of propri- 
ety, was yet wanting, who should survey the tract of daily con- 

(») Aitken, Life of Steele. Vol. I, page 241. 
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versation, and free it from tiiomes and prickles, whicli tease the 
passer though they do not wound him " . ( * ) 

One cannot fully appreciate the spirit, the usefulness, or the 
skilful manner of Defoe's papers, without having read them. 
This is sufficient apology for inserting an extract or two from them 
in this essay. Contrast the folUowing, for instance, with any to 
be found in the Taller. There is much room for comparison. 
Defoe speaking of duelling, shows in a skillful yet artless way, 
the folly of the practice. He writes : 

' ' To me .there seems but the difference of one minute cir- 
cumstance between the method of duelling and the Italian 
custom of assassination ; and the reason seems to lie against the 
former ; for, if a man has so affronted me that I think he ought 
to die for it, where is the sence of my laying him an even wager, 
whether he shall have his throat cut that offered me an injury, 
or I that have received it ? But, if the case were stated fairly, I 
ought first to have reparation for the injury, and then fighting is 
more upon the square. Fighting a duel is just throwing the 
dice for a man's life, and 'tis not a great deal of odds that both 
shall fall. Now, to me, there seems no manner of correspon- 
dence between the thing and the cause of it. If both had for- 
feited their lives to the law, and one might have been spared, 
there had been some reason to try who should be the man ; but 
in this case, I give a man two opportunities to mischief me 
against my one, — the affront is the first, and an even chance 
for my life is the second " . ( * ) 

In the second extract one sees how Defoe thought concem- 
ceming Collier's warfare against the stage. On the occasion of 
theopeningoftheHaymarket theater he wrote, (May3, 1705) (s) 

' ' The author has nothing to say to the crime of a play ; nor 
am I so narrow in my opinion, as to think it an unlawful action, 
either in the players acting, or m the persons seeing a play, if 
it could be abstracted from all the unhappy circumstances that 
attend our theatres. — I know 'tis the taste of the town, that 
will have everything mixed with something vicious, or will not 
be pleased with it. — Gentlemen and Ladies, if you would have 

(>) Johnson, Life of Addison. 

(») Review, Vol. I, No. 16. April 29, 1704. 

(») Review, Vol. II, No. 26. 
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a Reformation in the Play-house, you must reform your taste of 
wit. — If you find any foul stuff, tho' wrapped up in never so 
clean linen, hiss it off the stage. — The errors of the stage He all 
in the Auditory ; the actors and the poets are their humble ser- 
vants, and being good judges of what will please, are forced to 
write and act with all the aggrevations and excesses possible, 
that they may not be undone and ruined ' ' . 

Throughout the whole course of the Review Defoe kept him- 
self aloof from the coarseness which almost saturated the other 
periodical writers of his time. He regulated his expressions as 
he did his life. His style is robust, plain and straightforward, 
like the man himself. His great object was to be plain and 
clear , he frequently says this of his Style, and in the Review he 
reiterates it : - "When I am on the subject of trade and the 
variety of casual story, I think myself a little loose from the 
bonds of cadence and perfection of style, and satisfy myself ip 
my study to be explicit, easy, free and very plain ; and for the 
rest, Nee Careo, nee euro". Still though his style, for the 
most part, lacks art and grace, it must be conceded that Defoe 
as far outstripped his predecessors in periodic writing, not only 
in style, but in subject matter and manner of treatment, as he 
himself was later surpassed by Steel and Addison. One writer 
even goes so far as to state that in the Reveiw are " many pas- 
sages both of prose and verse which for fineness of wit, deli- 
cacy of expression, force of morality and historical value are not 
to be surpassed in the whole range of English literature " . ( ' ) 
It should not be forgotten, in considering this work, that Defoe 
wrote the entire nine volumes himself and part of them within the 
|- walls of Newgate. This in itself is a prodigious work, but when 
one recalls that he was the author of some two hundred or more 
other works, the power and ability of the man seem unlimited. 
Defoe in his Review advanced the social periodical almost to 
the verge of the perfection attained for it by the Spectator. Al- 
though he was a ruder worker than his illustrious successors, yet 
his work was so far successful that it cleared the way for them. 
He took the block that others had quarried and roughly cut out 
the form which the artists afterwards chisled with their finer and 
more delicate tools into the perfection of beauty. 
(1) Forster, Life of Defoe. 
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But one must not pass over in silence other writers of 
social and literary periodicals who, in their weaker way, 
attempted to better the artistic and moral instincts of the com- 
mon people between the date of the first appearance of the 
Review, and that of the Taller in 1709. The Review, indeed, 
extended over all these years and more, but other papers of 
less note sprang into existence which deserve at least some 
slight notice. 

The year 1704, marks the birth of an entirely different class 
of periodical literature from that just considered, namely, the 
Poetical Magazine. Ever since the beginning of periodical 
publications in England, verse had, to a greater or less extent, 
found a place in them, but in December, 1704, there appeared a 
publication under the title of the Diverting Post, which confined 
its medium of expression entirely to poetry. It was conducted 
by Henry Playford and received frequent contributions, by way 
of support, from Dr. Garth, Samuel Philips, Nicholas Rowe and 
Johnson, and appeared weekly at the moderate price of six 
pence a month, or five shillings a year. It was published until 
June 30, 1705-6. Occasionly there is to be found in it an item of 
news or a theatrical notice in prose, but with these exceptions, 
bits of verse, as often vulgar as otherwise, epilogues, prologues, 
etc., filled its two large quarto leaves. Although the Diverting 
Post (1704) is the first periodical consisting entirely of verse, of 
which I have found any trace in England, rhymed journals had 
many years previous to this date been written on the continent 
and especially in France. There is, however, a great difference 
between these English periodicals and the Lettres en Vers that 
flourished in France during the last half of the seventeenth 
century. Of these the following may be cited as examples : — 
' ' Le Lettte en Vers a Madame ", by Chas. Robinet ; '' Le Lettre 
en Vers a Madame " (a la Duchesse de Memour) , by de Mayolas 
andLoret; "Za Muse de laCour" by de Subligny. These 
rhymed journals which for the most part were simply newspapers 
written in verse existed as late as 1690. In England, as will be 
seen, poetic papers were devoted not to news, but' to short 
rhymed pieces of the imagination, serious or comical. I know 
of no earlier continental production of the nature of the Divert- 
ing Post. Before the expiration of this new undertaking an 
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imitator sprang into existence, conducted by one of the con- 
tributers to the original, in the person of " Samuel Philips, Gent, 
late of St. John's College, Oxon." This was the Poetical Courant, 
published weekly on Saturdays, of the same size as the Divert- 
ing Post and of similar value . It consists entirely of songs, odes, 
sonnets, translations and verses and its contributors were mostly 
' gentlemen of Oxford.' Among the contributions which go to 
make up the 23 Nos. of this periodical, one may find a little 
piece of four lines by Addison, on The Death of an Infant. On 
the whole, however, the verses of the Poetical Courant are rather 
poorer and more vulgar than those of the Diverting Post. Not 
unnaturally this class of periodical completely ran its course in 
a very few years. After 1707, it apparently disappeared 
entirely and poetry was again relegated to unimportant positions 
in periodical publications where it continues to this day. With 
the exception of the Monthly Muses Mercury, 1707, written by a 
' ' Society of Merry Gentlemen , for the Entertainment of the Town , 
in which any gentleman or lady might have a poem made for 
them," the last of this class, which also proved to be the best, 
was the Muses Mercury; or Monthly Miscellany, conducted by 
John Oldmixon. This paper not only surpassed its predecessors 
in the nature and value of its poetry, much of which was written 
by no less able men than Dennis, Tate, Manning, Garth, the 
Earl of Roscommon, Steele and Dryden, but added also to its 
verses an account of the stage, criticisms of new operas and 
accounts of new plays lately acted or to be given. Each number 
counted about 27 8vo pages. This paper ran for one year from 
January 1707, to January, 1708. 

Returning to prose productions and to the year 1704, one 
finds that in contrast to all the political and ecclesiastical 
Observators which overran the town each week there appeared in 
November, a Comical Observator, in a Dialogue between Capt. 
Bluff and Mr. Merryman. This paper announced that it would 
steer clear both of religion and government, and never meddle 
with the ministers of state or those of church. But so clear 
indeed did it steer, not only from these things, but from everything 
sensible and decent that it was in every way a most worthless 
sheet. The next year, however, produced two better papers. 
The Wandering Spy ; or, the Way of the World enquired into ; 
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with Reflections on the Humors of the Town, delivered by way 
of Fable, (No. 1, June 9) although not badly conducted by Ned 
Ward, encroaches too much upon the realm of politics to be 
considered here. The Whipping Post; or, a new Session of 
Oyer and Terminer ; for the Scribblers, (No. 1, June 12) was a 
weekly sheet that was attributed to John Dunton. { " ) It needs 
no comment here except that although it is poorly written it 
reminds one of the first few pages of Defoe's Scandal. Club, for 
like them it criticises judges and corrects the statements of con- 
tempary papers, but in a spirit in no way comparable to Defoe. 

Dunton's idea of using periodicals for disseminating all 
kinds of information by means of questions and answers, is to 
be noted again in 1706. In 1708, as has been seen, it flourished 
in the British Apollo. In 1706, however, one Mr. Povey, of 
Hatton -"Garden, set forth The General Remark ; or Miscellanies, 
a folio half sheet of three columns, which though almost entirely 
given up to news, devotes, nevertheless, the greater part of the 
front of th« sheet to questions and answers of a kind similar to 
those of the Athenian Gazette, to fables or allegories with their 
applications, and to remarks upon various customs, or upon 
historical personages and events. The rest of the paper is filled 
with the course of exchange, prices of commodities in London, 
and to news foreign and domestic. At the head of the sheet, 
on either side, are small woodcuts of houses, one of whfch is in 
flames. These, undoubtedly, were to call the readers attention 
to the " undertaking of Mr. Povey, for insuring movable goods, 
merchandizes and wares from loss by fire ' ' . The only copy of 
this paper preserved in the Hope Collection is No. 430, dated 
December 1, 1708. Its existence was fairly long, the last issue 
appeared in March 1710. . It was conducted by Charles Povey, 
author of the Visions of Sir Heister Ryley, 1710 . ( ^ ) 

For the year 1707, one finds two periodic publications by 
the facetious Ned Ward, author of the London Spy. ( ' ) Neither 
of these productions, however, rank in general interest, with his 
work of 1698. The first, which was published in August, was 

(•) See Moderator, No. 5. 
(') See page 49, Chapter III. 
(») See page 19, Chapter II. 
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entitled the Weekly Comedy; or the Humors of the Coffee-house. 
It should not be confused with a paper bearing almost the same 
title, that appeared in 1699, though like it, it is disappointing in 
that it gives little or no true insight into those most interesting 
of popular places so habitually frequented by the wits, politi- 
cians and beau monde of the eighteenth century. On the con- 
trary, its pages are for the most part given up to worthless and 
vulgar accounts. 

Ward's other production of this year, however, is superior- 
Although it bears only the date 1707, and the later Nos. 1708, 
it may safely be inferred that the publication appeared in Sep- 
tember and was issued monthly. It bore the title of the London 
Terrae-^lius ; or the Satyrical Reformer. Being drolling 
Reflections on the Vices and Vanities of both Sexes. Ward 
announced that this paper was to be non-partisan ; that he hated 
all factions, and that the sheet was to be an unsparing reformer 
with harsh and bitter satire. The sanctified rogue tho' born at 
Geneva he despised, but an honest man he honored. It will not 
be amiss to quote a few lines to show the nature and the scope 
of this undertaking. Ward says, " I stand upon a high hill and 
extend my scourge to a great distance, for he had need have a 
clear prospect and a long whip, that takes the whole world for 
his house of correction. I hate flattery, — satyr, at present is 
my talent ; for stubborn folly and habitual vice must be cor- 
rected with severity ; therefore stand off knave, have a care fool, 
fly hypocrit, hide harlot, run libertine, draw bully, skulk bawd, 
lope skellum, for I am just now going to lay about me like a 
country cudgle-player". (i) This paper, no matter how good 
its intent and purpose may have been, could have done but little 
real good. It was written in a style altogether too free, too 
coarse and too indecent. Each of the six numbers of this paper 
consists of about 40 8vo pages of very coloquial prose inter- 
spersed with vulgar verse. Although Ward, with satire some- 
times extremely pointed and bitter, actually made war on the 
existing vices of his day, one cannot but feel that he himself did 
not, like the writer of the Secret Mercury, like Defoe, or later like 
Steel and Addison, earnestly attempt to banish the vices that he 

(1) Ivondon Terrae-filius, No. 1, 1707. 
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satirised or to induce his contemporaries to live better and nobler 
lives. On the contrary, one is unable to rid himself of the feel- 
ing that Ward's two chief objects were to amuse the people and 
make money. 

The year 1708, as has been seen, produced the British Apol- 
lo, the greatest of all the imitators of Jinnton's Athenian Mercury 
and the best but one. With this exception, no new literary or 
social periodical appeared during this year. Several such papers, 
however, which had been started before this time continued to 
be published throughout this and the succeeding years. Of these 
Defoe's Review is justly considered the most important and may 
be called the only forerunner of the Tatter worthy the name. 

The development of the social periodical to the time of the 
appearance of the Tatter in 1709, has now been traced through 
its different stages. What is chiefly worthy of note in that de- 
velopment is that from 1690, the need of this class of periodic 
was more and more strongly felt each year. Writers, from time 
to time, brought forth papers to meet this want, but the method 
and the ability to make these attempts successful were almost 
entirely lacking. No others succeeded so well as the authors of 
the Secret Mercury, as Ned Ward, or as Daniel Defoe. How far 
the latter, especially, advanced the social periodical in the years 
1704-05, by the publication of the Advice from the Scandal. Club, 
has already been seen. Our next step will be to notice, not 
only the perfection 'attained for it by the writings of Addison 
and Steel, but also the varying degrees of success reached by a 
host of authors, who imitated the Tatter and the Spectator be- 
tween the years 1709 and 1720. As a basis for the following 
chapter I have used chapter I, vol. IV, of Dr. Nathan Drake's 
Essays Illustrative of the Tatler, Spectator, Etc. Several 
periodicals, of whose existence Drake, was unaware, have, I be- 
lieve, been considered for the first time in the present chapter, 
and many others will be found in the one following. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE TATLER AND THE SPECTATOR, AND OTHER 
SOCIAL PERIODICALS BETWEEN 1709-1720. 

The condition of the English periodical of morals and man- 
ners and the progress that had been made in this particular 
branch of literature up to the year 1709, has been set forth in 
the last chapter. In this, the object will be to continue the 
observations upon similar papers that appeared between the 
years 1709 and 1720, and to note what improvement took place 
in essay writing. It will be found, that on the whole, though 
these years brought forth many essay papers which were not in 
the least superior to any that have already been mentioned, the 
general tone and condition of such papers was much improved, 
and four productions of this class have never since been excelled 
in value, excellency, or beauty of style. Three of these papers 
were, of course, the " Tatter' \ the ''Spectator'', and the 
" Guardian", by those preeminent masters of essay writing. 
Steel and Addison; the fourth was the ''Free-Thinker" (') 
conducted by Ambrose Philips with the aid of several men of 
talent and ability. The object of this work, however, is to res- 
cue if possible from the oblivion which has long held them cap- 
tive, the feebler attempts of men and women of less note and 
talent, and to give one an insight into their nature and char- 
acter, and an estimate of their value, rather than to give par- 
ticular accounts of such well known and widely read produc- 
tions as the Tatter and the Spectator. Well written, careful 
and exhaustive observations upon these may readily be pro- 
cured by any one who may be desirous of increasing his 

(') See page 
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information concerning them. For this reason but brief, 
though exact, remarks will be made upon the Tatter and the 
Spectator. 

Steel, disappointed by the unlocked for failure of the "Lying 
Lover ", deserted the stage for a time, and determined to try his 
hand at another method of entertaining and instructing the age. 
He therefore planned a periodic paper, intending to include in it 
articles of news, mixed with short essays or stories including 
morals and tastes, and intermixed with dramatic criticism. To 
this paper he gave the name of the Tatler as a special honor 
to the fair sex, and subscribed himself Isaac Bickerstaflf, EscL-, a 
name borrowed from Swift who had cleverly written under it to 
the great inconvenience of John Partridge, the astrologer and 
almanac maker. The first number of the Tatler made its 
appearance on April 12, 1709, and the paper was continued 
three times a week until January 2, 1710-11, when it ceased be- 
cause, as Steel said, the object of it was lost as he had so long 
been known as the author of it. The object of the Tatler, 
as stated by Steel, was to expose the false arts of life ; to pull off 
the disguises of cunning, vanity and affection, and to recom- 
mend a general simplicity in dress, in discourse and in behav- 
iour. (1) Steel, well knowing that tlie age desired variety, 
and that to make his paper successful from the first he should 
be compelled to include a topic which at that time fascinated 
all — politics, divided his paper into various sections, and dated 
his remarks upon different subjects from several parts of town. 
For instance, papers on Gallantry, Pleasure and Entertainment 
were written from White's Chocolate House ; Poetry from Will's 
Coffee-House; Learning from the Grecian; News, foreign and 
domestic, from St. James Coffee-House ; and miscellaneous 
papers were issued from Dr. Bickerstaff's own apartments. The 
first four numbers of the Tatler were given away gratis, after 
which a penny was charged for each number of the paper. , 

The author of the Tatler remained concealed to the 
majority, though Steel discovered himself to his friend Addison 
with his sixth number, by publishing in it a criticism on Virgil 

(M Tatler, Dedication of Vol. I. 
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that Addison had formerly given him. Addison was no sooner 
apprised of Steel's undertaking than he immediately became 
interested in his friend's publication and began to assist him in 
the writing of it. His first number was No. 18, May 21, 1709. 
From this time on Addison took an active interest in the Taller 
though his contributions were not frequent until the 81st number, 
October 15, 1709 ; from this time also the news items declined 
and the essays grew more important. Of the 279 numbers which 
completed the Tatter, Addison contributed 41, and in con- 
junction with Steel he wrote 34 others. Of the remaining 196 
papers. Steel wrote 188 ; the few others unaccounted for are the 
productions of Swift, Hughes and others. Fuller, Asplin, 
Congreve, Twisden, Anthony Henley, Greenwood, Harrison 
and Dartiquenave contributed letters and parts of papers. It 
will thus be seen that Addison's share in the undertaking was 
comparatively small, but the effect of his contributions cannot 
be over-estimated. Steel himself acknowledges his debt to 
Addison in the following words : "I have only one gentleman , 
who will be nameless, to thank for any frequent assistance to me 
which it would have been barbarous in him to have denied to one 
with whom he has lived in intimacy from childhood, considering 
the great ease with which he is able to dispatch the most enter- 
taining pieces of this nature. This good office he performed 
with such force of genious, humor, wit and learning, that I 
fared like a distressed prince, who calls in a powerful neighbor 
to his aid ; I was undone by auxiliary ; when I had called him 
in, I could not subsist without dependence upon him " (* ) 

The Taller speedily elevated the literary and moral tastes 
of London, and produced a decided desire for this class of 
literature. It had not lived many months before several papers 
sprang into existence imitating it, and as time went on the 
number of these sheets multiplied rapidly, though they did not 
confine themselves strictly to the admirable scheme laid down 
by Bickerstaff, but dealt largely in slander and personal satire. 
The Taller was finally forced to take some notice of them, 
and in No. 229, Addison has given an account of some of the 

Q) Tatler, Preface to Vol. I. 
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' ' small wits and scribblers ' ' that every day turned a penny ' ' by 
nibbling at his lucubrations ". "I would have these gentlemen 
take care ", he says, — "it is not impossible that I may some 
time or other disappear ; and what will then become of them ? 
Should I lay down my paper, what a famine would there be 
among the Hawkers, printers, booksellers and others. — When 
I see myself attacked, I do not consider my antagonists as 
malicious, but hungry, and therefore am resolved never to take 
any notice of them " . ( ^ ) 

Defoe, in his Review, considered even this slight notice of 
these petty imitators, beneath the Taller, for he observed, — 
' ' I have always thought that the weakest step that the Tatler 
ever took, if that complete author can be said to have done any- 
thing weak, was to stoop to take the least notice of the barkings 
of the animals that have condoled him, examined him, etc. 
He should have let envy bark and fools rail, and, according to 
his own observations of the fable of the Sun, continue to shine 
on. This I have found to be agreeable to the true notion of 
contempt. Silence is the utmost slight nature can dictate to a 
man, and the most insupportable for a vain man to bear " 

Of some of these wretched sheets to which Addison had 
reference, he has left a list in the Tatler, where he observes, — 
' ' I was threatened to be answered weekly tit for tat ; I was 
undermined by the Whisperer ; haunted by Tom Brown's Ghost ; 
scolded at by the Female Tatler. — I have been annotated, 
retatled, examined and condoled " . ( ^ ) 

An account of as many of the periodicals here men- 
tioned, as I have been abie to find, will be given in the fol- 
lowing pages. One at least of the works was not a periodic 
publication, but consisted of two volumes of "foolish and 
virulent ' ' comment upon various expressions and opinions of 
the Tatlet. This work, Annotations on the Tatler written by 
William Oldsworth under the assumed name of Walter Wagstaff, 
Esquire, appeared in 1710, and professed to be a translation 
from the French of a Monsieur Bournelle. It has absolutely no 

(') Tatler, No. 229. 

[h The Tatler, No. 229. 
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merit to recommend it, and has deservedly been forgotten 
together with other similar detracters from the Taller and the 
Spectator. 

Diligent search on my part has failed to unearth any other 
trace of a paper entitled the Re-Tatler than the mention of it 
made by Addison in the above quotation, and the only allusion 
to a Condoler besides his and Defoe's (*) is the following 
advertisement in the Flying Post of September 19, 1710 : — "A 
Condoling Letter to the Tatler, on account of the Misfortunes of 

Isaac Bickerstaff, Ksq. , a prisoner in the , on suspicion of 

Debt, sold by S. Popping, at the Raven in Pater Noster Row ". 

Exactly one month after the appearance of the Tatler there 
was published, by an author, now unknown, a curious paper 
called the Gazette a la Mode, or Tom Brown's Ghost. It can hardly 
be said, however, to have imitated the Tatler; on the contrary, 
the author, who professed himself a perfect enemy to modern wit, 
a pestilent weed — so luxuriant 'tis cropped by all the Asses of the 
age, openly declared that he would be content to trifle with folly ; 
and he added, ' ' If you find me witty damn me for a fool ; and 
if I prove a fool, I shall need none of your curses ' ' . He had no 
intention of rivaling the exalted genius of the Tatler, the refined 
politics of an Observator, or the elegant modesty of the Review, 
nor had he any desire to invade the property of a Merry Gallant, 
the Curious Miscellany, Philosophical Transactions, or that 
prodigy of an Oracle, the thrice illustrious and inconceivably 
learned Apollo. His professed intention was to conjure up the 
ghost of a merry honest fellow who had professed wit and suf- 
fered for it and to let him deliver his warnings to those who en- 
gage in it This paper, a half sheet folio, differed from the 
majority of its contemporaries in that it made no attempt to be 
moral or to rail against existing vices or follies of any kind, but 
rather gave itself up to merriment and pleasure. Its existence 
was undoubtedly and deservedly short. Only the first number, 
from which but this little can be judged, has come under my 
observation 

Steel's " Tatler" had not been in existence three months 

(') See page 
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before another and a greater imitator than most of the others, ap- 
peared under the title of the ''Female Taller, by Mrs. Cracken- 
thrope, a lyady that knows everything". This paper was in 
reality the production of Thomas Baker, the dramatist, but with 
number nineteen another Female Taller, likewise "by Mrs. 
Crackenthrope " , but sold by A. Baldwin, appeared, and the 
two continued to be published on the same days of the week, 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, until No. 45, October 19, 
1709. The original Female Taller was printed for B. Bragge, 
at the Black Raven, in Pater Noster Row, and in the nineteenth 
number of this the author inserted the following notice. — 
"Mrs. Crackenthrope acquaints the publick that her man 
Francis has of late deserted her service, and carried away with 
him several letters and papers of moment, which he is required 
to return ; and if any person can give notice of him to her, they 
shall be gratefully rewarded. He is a pretty fellow as times go ; 

middle sized, a pleasant aspect, fitted for ladies company. If 

any person light on him, they are desired to give notice to Mrs. 
Crackenthorpe, or have him pressed aboard the Scoundrel 
Galley." These two coexistent sheets attacked each other, 
their original, and the world in general, indulging largely in 
gross personalities. At last the Female Taller by its scurrility so 
offended a certain family in l,ondon that the head of the house- 
hold avenged himself, in October, by giving the author of the 
paper a sound cudgelling, and the sheet was presented as a 
nuisance by the Grand Jury at the Old Bailey, (i) Shortly 
after this, on November 2, 1709, the Female Taller ceased 
to be written by Mrs. Crackenthorpe, and from that time to its 
close with No. 115, March 31, 1710, it was conducted "by a 
Society of Modest Ladies ". The reason given for this change 
undoubtedly alludes to the incident above mentioned. The 
author says, — "Mrs. Crackenthorpe resenting the affront offered 
to her by some rude citizens altogether unacquainted with her 
person, gives notice, that she has resigned her pretensions of 
writing the Female Tatler to a Society of Modest Ladies, who 
in their turns will oblige the publick with whatever they shall 

(') Andrews, Hist, of Brit. Journalism. Vol. 1, p. 113. 
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meet with, that will be diverting, innocent, or instructive ". (') 
In the first number of the Female Taller the author gives 
the reasons for publishing her paper in the following words : "I 
hope that Mr. Bickerstaff will not think I invade his property, 
by undertaking a paper of this kind, since Tattling was ever 
adjudged peculiar to our sex ; my design is not to rival his 
performance, or in the least prejudice the reputation he has 
deservedly gained ; but as more rediculous things are done every 
day than ten such papers can relate, I desire leave to prate a 
little to the town, and try what diversion my intelligence can 

give 'em" (^) Later she adds, — " I hope persons will 

not imagine I write this paper meerly for the profit that may 
accrue to me by it ; for all that I have the honour to be intimate 
with, know that I have an estate of 3001. per An. and always 
kept two maids and a footman. 1 shall follow Mr. Bicker- 
staff's method to get a footing into the world and deliver the first 
paper gratis, afterwards those that will receive them at the price 
of one penny will in some way repay the charge and trouble of 
such an undertaking, and to prevent mistakes which may 
happen by people's inquiring for either of the Tatlers, I shall 
publish mine on the contrary days, viz. Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays " . ( * ) The object which the author of these papers 
had in view is set forth in these words : — "I shall be very 
careful, unjustly or ungenerously, not to reflect on any person 
what so ever, but gently to correct the vices and vanities, which 
some of distinction, as well as others, wilfully commit ". (*) 

The essays of the Female Taller, though it was the greatest 
in extent of the immediate imitators of the Taller by Steele and 
Addison, are nevertheless, immeasurably below their original in 
every respect. Their style is coarse, inelegant, and often 
crude ; their matter is trifling or of a personal nature, and the 
tone and spirit of the sheets is bitter and detracting. Drake ( ^ ) 

(') Female Tatler, No. 51, Nov. 2, 1709. 
(2) Female Tatler, No. 1, July 8, 1709. 
(') Female Tatler, No. 1, July 8, 1709. 
(*) Female Tatler, No. 1, July 8, 1709. 

(*) Drake, "Essays Illustrative of the Rambler, Adventurer, and 
Idler". Vol. 1, p. 5. 
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notices No. 72 especially as an ironical attack upon Steele, in 
wWch Baker ridicules Sir Richard's absence of mind and 
peculiarity of attitude in walking the streets. This essay may 
be taken as a fair sample of the detracting and ironical spirit of 
the Female Taller. Steele in his Taller, No. 91, November, 8, 
1709, is thought to have returned the compliment by having 
held Thomas Baker up to ridicule under the character of Nick 
Doubt. 

Six weeks after the publication of the first number of the 
Female Taller there appeared a most worthless and indecent 
sheet bearing the refined title of The Tailing Harlot; or, a 
Dialogue between Bess o' Bedlam and her Brother Tom. By 
Mother Bawdy-coat. One is thankful, after perusing three 
copies of this disgusting paper, to find that he has come to the 
end of it. Here he finds drunkenness praised, marriage ridiculed, 
women, who according to the author, are as a class, " generally 
naughty", degradingly spoken of and accused of shameful 
conduct and practices. Such, with the exception of a bit of 
politics, are the contents of this immoral sheet. If it was meant 
to be satirical the satire was more eflfectively concealed than in 
' ' The Shortest Way with the Dissenters ' ' . 

Another paper, The General Postscript, appeared September 
27, of this year. Dr. Drake (^ ) infers from the fact that Baker, 
author of the Female Taller, subjoined an advertisement to 
No. 19, that it is probable that he contributed to it. The 
General Postscript can hardly be included in the class of Social 
Periodicals, for with the exception of a few bits of scandal and 
a comment or two upon them, the contents of this paper form 
an epitome of the chief foreign and English newspapers, which 
is used for political purposes. No. 12, October 24, 1709, is 
more interesting than the other numbers because it contains a 
table of the weekly and daily papers and pamphlets which were 
published during that week. 

Judging from No. 1, the only copy to be found of the last 
new social periodical that appeared in 1709, I conclude that it 
was, or rather would have been, had it been continued, the third 

(1) Dr. Drake, "Essays Illustrative of the Tatler", etc. Vol. IV, 
chap. I, page 7. 
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best of its kind that was published that year. On October 11, 
one Mrs. Jennie Distaff, half sister to Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq., 
published the Whisperer. The copy that I have seen is not at 
all badly written, and I could wish, despite Dr. Drake's state- 
ment ( ^ ) that no proof of Jenny Distaff's relationship to her 
half brother is visible either in the construction of her style or 
in her sentiments, that the life of the paper might have been 
prolonged by the days of grace which a too tolerant age allowed 
to its worthless contemporaries. The most that could be said of 
the Whisperer would be only surmise. The following brief 
extract must therefore suffice to give one an idea of its object : — 
"Since my ingenious brother, a man of such profound learning, 
such excellent morals and such indefatigable industry, too often 
finds with pain, that he writes to the incorrigible, what can I 
expect, who have little more to trust to, than the fragments I 
have laid up from those happy hours I passed in his agreeable 
converse. Why, be as it wUl, the world shall see that I am of 
the family of the Staffs ; a friend to Innocence ; a foe to Vice ' ' . 

Mention has been made by Gay ( ^ ) of a paper of the year 
1709, entitled the Tell Tale, but beyond this no other proof 
of its existence is known to me. 

On March 2, 1709-10, appeared what Drake has well called 
a ' ' compound of nonsense and obscurity ' ' . This was the paper 
alluded to by the Taller as answering him weekly Tilt for Tatt. 
It was conducted under the assumed name of Jo Partridge, the 
author undoubtedly having in mind the predictions of Swift 
written against John Partridge under the nom de plume of Isaac 
Bickerstaff which Partridge had naturally taken offense at and 
answered. So this Partridge, authot of the Tilt for Tatt, 
wrote : — "I desire the reader to compare every one of these 
my delucidations with such Tatler or Tatlers to which they are 
respectively said to refer " . His object in writing the Titt for 
Tatt ( " an abbreviation of Tittling for his Tattling " ) , was, he 
declared, — " To examine whether the frequent Intelligence 
which Bickerstaff publishes be conformable to the measures 

(') Dr. Drake. "Essays Illustrative of tlie Tatler", etc. Vol IV 
chap. I, page 7. 

{'O Gay, ' ' Present State of Wit ' ' . 
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directed by the stars ; for that he has been guilty of many gross 
errors and mistakes will plainly appear ' ' . This miserable 
paper was published three times a week, but ran only to five 
numbers. 

On May 22, 1710, appeared a political paper called the 
Moderator, ( last number, August 7 ) , written in opposition 
to Tutchin's Observator and Defoe's Review, though its avowed 
'purpose was to inquire into the several arguments advanced on 
both sides and without heat, prejudice, or preposession, to lay 
before an impartial reader the strength and solidity, or the 
weakness and fallacy of the several arguments made use of and 
with a real Moderation to lay down such a true state of the 
case under discussion as might tend to the quieting of peoples 
minds. (^) 

Although Steele seldom introduced politics to any great 
extent in the Taller, yet his few papers on that subject so 
offended the Tories, then coming into power, that they decided 
to issue a political periodical to defend their principles. This 
they published August 3, 1710, under the title of the Examiner; 
a paper which was written with much ability under the editor- 
ship and with the assistance of such persons as Dr. King, Mrs. 
Manley, Oldisworth, Atturbury, Prior, Bolingbroke and Swift. 
It ran for nearly four years and extended to more than five vol- 
umes. In its turn it gave rise to Addison's and Manwaring's 
Whig Examiner; to Steele's Reader, and to the Medley, October 
5, 1710, conducted by Manwaring and Oldmixon. In speaking 
of this last paper Oldmixon says, (^) that Manwaring induced 
him, with £100 down and £100 more a year, to start it. He was 
occasionally assisted in the undertaking by Henley, Bp. Kennet 
and Steele. The Medley was dropped on August 6, 1711, but 
was resumed again in March, 1712, and carried on for forty-five 
numbers. Most of its papers are admirably written. It has 
been said of its author, Manwaring, that he was " the best critic 
of his time, a man of most elegant tastes and manners, and the 
best political writer of Great Britain . " ( * ) • It was to him that 

(') Moderator, No. 1, May 22, 1710. 
(2) Oldmixon ' Memoirs of the Press ' 
(') Fgerton, ' Memoirs of Mrs. Oldfield'. 
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Steele dedicated the first volume of the Tatler. However, as 
all of these papers, though well written, are devoted almost 
entirely to politics, they are foreign to our subject and must 
therefore be passed over without further consideration ( * ) . 

Twelve days after the publication ol the Examiner there 
appeared a curious paper imitating the Tatler in form, and the 
Moral Essays of Collier in spirit, bearing the title of Serious 
Thoughts; or a Golden Chain of Contemplations, divine and 
moral, reduced into practice, for the general good of Christians 
of all Denominations. Its praisworthy object was not only to 
disseminate morality and religion among the upper and middle 
classes, but to instruct and elevate the poorer and more lowly 
as well; for one reads that "all persons that please to buy quan- 
tities of this paper to give away to poor families or schools, 
shall have it at two shillings a quarter, sent three days every 
week, where they please to appoint within the liberties of London 
and Westminster, or the weekly bills of mortality. ' ' And again, 
' ' All persons who take five shall have one gratis ' ' This is the 
first instance of this practice that has come under my notice. 
Of the paper itself not much can be said. Only one number. 
No. 2, has been preserved and this contains in addition to a dis- 
course upon the text: "He that receives but one talent, and 
improves it to the best advantage that he is capable, is sure to 
be happy ", a few prayers and hymns. It was a worthy under- 
taking, but for many reasons its existence was, in all probabilty 
short. 

" As the elaborate lucubrations of Isaac BickerstafF, Esq., 
are deservedly applauded by the greatest critics of the age, so 
no doubt the plain but substantial entertainments of Sir Heister 
Ryley will be likewise acceptable to the judicious, and even 
looked upon as serviceable in some measure to the common- 
wealth of learning ' ' . With this laudatory sentence the author 
of the Visions of Sir Heister Ryley ushers in his volume of 
essays. The full title of this work, the first number of which 
appeared August 21, 1710, will serve to show its scope. It was 

(') Two ' ' Medleys ' ' bearing the same number but with different mat- 
ter and printed for different persons appeared simultaneously on June 4, 
and 11. 
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called the " Visions of Sir Heister Ryley; with other entertain- 
ments consisting of discourses and letters, representing by way 
of image and description, the characters of virtue, beauty, affec- 
tion, love and passion. The agreeableness of wit, truth and 
honour, made conspicuous by morals. As also scenes of the 
birth of Nature, the sudden turns of Fortune, the madness of 
domestick contests, the humours of the town and the false arts of 
life, both human and irrational beings, traced thro' all their 
intricate mazes " . A better idea of its plan may perhaps be con- 
ceived from a few quotations taken from the preface: ' ' The main 
design," says the author, " is to instill into the mind of a reader, 
sound principles of morality under the vail of a pleasing 
vision ". " Are any addicted to the study of divinity, philoso- 
phy, history, or other points of sublime literature? L,et them 
have recourse to the works of our generous Knight and I'll ven- 
ture to pass my word they will there meet with many refined 
notions and uncommon strictures not to be found elsewhere; all 
supported by sound arguments and laid down with elegant turns 
of wit. Here are representations of chaste amours, and such as 
set forth all the shining advantages of conjugal affection. You 
may observe wonderful plots, subtile devices and deep intrigues 
of love, and recreate yourself with strains of innocent mirth. 
You may be furnished with a plentiful stock of witty concep- 
tions, inoffensive jests and strange flights of fancy". This 
paper, which exactly imitated the Taller in point of form and 
plan, ran to eighty numbers, which were then collected and 
bound in one volume. I know of no copy of the work in single 
leaves. Dr. Drake asserted that he did not know whether a 
single page of this work was worthy of preservation . I cannot 
entirely agree with this statement. With regard to manner and 
style the papers must certainly be placed at a great distance from 
their original, the Taller; but at the same time an occasional 
paper is written with some degree of merit and the majority of 
them are, in style, spirit, and tendency, better than many of the 
other imitators of the Taller which have been better and more 
widely known. In the scope and choice of subject the Visions 
of Sir Heister Ryley certainly surpass most contemporaries. 
Defoe was thought to have been the author of these papers, but 
they are now attributed to Charles Povey. The last number (80) 
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of the Visions was published February 21, 1711, but before con- 
sidering the periodicals of that year one must notice the last 
social paper that appeared in 1710 . 

The Tory Tatter, which Dr. Drake not unnaturally said it 
appeared from the title to have been written in opposition to the 
political principles of Steele, was begun November 27. Had he 
seen even one of his sixteen numbers he would not have made 
this statement. The author says in the first number: "The 
title I have taken was chose only as a term of distinction, and 
not with any intention to enter into party disputes. I shall 
acquiesce in the wisdom of mj' superiors and confine my 
thoughts purelj' to subjects of pleasantry, humour and mor- 
ality " " My intention " he adds, " is to expose vice, folly and 
affectation in all their different shapes and disguises, and to 
recommend virtue, good manners and simplicity of life". The 
paper being poorly written, met deservedly with little success. In 
No. 3, the author, who frequently throughout the sixteen numbers 
seems at a loss for material to fill his paper, complains that 
' ' whereas the town appears less satisfied than was expected with 
the numbers he has given them gratis, he intends next week to 
set out with new spirit, vigour and an irresistible power of pleas- 
ing ' ' . Nevertheless this new attempt did not succeed and the 
difficulties increased, for in a later number one reads, " I have 
thrown myself into a province, which as it was bold to under- 
take, it will be difficult to maintain. I am sometimes apt to 
fancy myself like a mountbank upon a high rope, that must 
either dance or break his neck ' ' . Soon after this the paper 
seems to have come to an end. The author is supposed by some 
to have been Thos. Baker of the Female Taller, but this he 
denies in the following emphatic words : " I do solemnly 
declare that this reflection is malicious, invidious and of a 
dangerous tendency ' ' 

Almost immediately upon the close of Steele's Taller with 
No. 271, there appeared a spurious paper bearing the same name 
and with ' ' the character of Mr. Steele, alias Isaac Bickerstaff, 
Esq." It was Sold by Jno. Baker at the Black Boy in Pater 
Noster Row and bore the date January 4, 1710-11. This paper, 
said to have been written by Thos. Baker, is largely devoted to 
an eulopv of Steele. Tw^o Hnv*; latpr TQimanr fl o<m4Vio. T-ii.~ 
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"by Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq.", made its appearance purporting to 
be Nos. 272 and 273, of the original paper. At the head of this 
sheet it is stated : ' ' This paper which was not published on 
Thursday last (January 4), is now upon better thoughts, 
resolved to be continued as usual". It continued until No. 
276, when a new Taller appeared, January 13, bearing the num- 
ber one. This paper was by WUliam Harrison. I do not 
believe that Steele published another sheet with this name 
after the close of his paper with No. 271. Swift, after 
the close of Steele's paper January 2, advised Harrison, who 
had, on a few occasions, contributed to it, to revive the under- 
taking and publish a fifth volume of the Taller. Harrison did 
so on January 13, and conducted the paper until its close with 
No. 330, May 19, 1710-11. This continuation, says Drake, is 
chiefly valuable for the light it sometimes throws upon the his- 
tory of the genuine Taller. Swift writing to Stella, January 11, 
told her that he had encouraged Harrison in the undertaking, 
had made arrangements with his printer and had corrected some 
of his " trash ". Again on January 13, 1710-11, he wrote her 
as follows: "To-day little Harrison's new Taller came out ; 
there is not much in it, but I hope he will mend. You must 
understand that upon Steele's leaving off, there were two or three 
scrub Tatlers came out, and one of them holds on yet ; { This, I 
take it, was Baker's ) , and to-day it advertised against Harri- 
son's, and so there must be disputes which are genuine like the 
strops for razors. I am afraid this little toad has not the true 
vein for it". The disputes, however, failed to materialize, for 
Baker's Taller' to, all appearances, gave up the field to Harri- 
rison's. Swift, Congreve, Henley and others were associated 
with Harrison in publishing this paper. In fact Swift stood by 
Harrison until the end and just before the paper was discontinued 
made attempts to secure for him the post of Secretary at the 
Hague. The papers were afterwards collected into one volume 
and are sometimes to be found as Vol. 5, of the Taller hj Steele. 

Before leaving the Tatlers, two others must be mentioned. 
Both were printed in Edinburgh by John Watson and sold at his 
shop next door to the Red Lion, opposite to the lyUcken-Booth . 
The first is simply an Edinburgh reprint of Steele's paper 
although the numbering does not correspond to his. For in- 
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original, etc. The following advertisement in Watson's reprint 
is not without interest. " Those who design to make a collec- 
tion of this paper and will subscribe to take them for a year, 
shall be duly furnished by the printer and their copies printed 
on a fine writing paper at the rate of seven shillings sterling for 
a whole year's papers, one-half of which is to be paid on sub- 
scribing and the other at the expiration of a year after their 
subscription. No more fine copies will be printed than are sub- 
scribed for " . 

The second Edinburgh Taller, of which thirty consecutive 
numbers ( ^ ) were published, was written by one who styled 
himself, Donald Mac Staff of the North. It first appeared in 
January, 1711, was published twice a week and sold for a penny. 
All that I could learn of this paper, from the one number pre- 
served in the British Museum, was that the author intended to 
imitate Steele ' ' by following in the tootsteps of Isaac Bicker- 
staff, Esq." The style of the sheet was crude, but still it would 
be interesting to know how this northern brother compared in 
popularity with his admirable relation in London. 

" The expiration of Bickerstaff's Lucubrations " says Gay, 
( ^ ) was attended with much the same consequences as the 
death of Melibaeus's Ox, in Virgil; as the latter engendered 
swarms of bees, the former immediately produced whole swarms 
of little satirical scribblers. One of these authors called him- 
self the Growler, and assured us, that, to make amends for Mr. 
Steele's silence, he was resolved to growl at us weekly as long 
as we should think fit to give him any encouragement ' ' . This 
paper, the Growler, appeared January 27, 1710-11. The com- 
piler of the catalogue of the Hope Collection of Periodicals is 
mistaken in stating that Drake was wrong in supposing that a 
paper with such a title appeared about this time, and that from 
numerous inferences the Grumbler was in fact the periodical 
Growler mentioned by Gay. The Growler, or Diogenes Robb'd 
of his Tub', appeared twice a week instead of weekly as Gay 
says, and six numbers, probably all, are preserved in Nichol's 
collection of Newspapers. It was a poor paper and deserves 

(1). . Aitken, Life of Steele. 
(2). Gay, Present State of Wit, 
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but slight notice. The author begins with the sympathetic 
remark, "I hate all the world but a poor poet; him I pity 
because he starves himself to feed his book-seller", and he con- 
ducts his whole paper in this uncharitable spirit. A brief 
extract or two will amply suffice to show the quality of this 
sheet, a grumbler indeed, and at best but a mean production. 
In No. 5, the author writes, — "I see nothing in the world but 
what displeases me. Mankind has become one great monster, 
a giant of iniquity, that is full of nothing but pride, envy, vio- 
lence and cruelty. All the debaucheries and excesses of nature 
are his sport and pastime and the best of his virtues are flattery, 
l3dng and deceit. His conversation is the reverse of a moral 
man and he has nothing of nature in him but what belongs to 
the tiger, the boar, the wolf, the goat and the swine. ' ' Perhaps 
the most curious number of this peculiar paper is No. 2. 
Diogenes being sick has this number written for him by a 
Frenchman. He begins: "Diogene be sick, very well; he no 
naturaliz'd, me be de more sick; me be naturaliz'd; me be de 
provok'd; me be in de passion; me will write de paper for him; 
me will growl like de very dog. For vot do me get by being de 
Englishman? Vat ha me for me shilling? Me no benefit by alia 
de votes; me no regard begar, for de whole of de Nation, for vat, 
begar, me no consideration; me no respect; yet me dance; me 
make e de fence; me make e de peruke, de hat, de shoe, de 
glove; me make e de fine shape; begar, me make e de very fine 
shentleman. Vat do me get in return but de poltroon language' 
de grand abuse of de little Monsir, de refugee, de pauvre French- 
e-man, when, begar, in me own country, me be de Marquis de 
Gentilhome, de Marchand?" It comes as a great shock but one 
which brings equally great relief, to turn the attention from a 
work of this kind to that masterly and inimitable production 
which appeared only fourteen days after the date of the last 
Growler, and gained almost immediately the admiration not of 
the English only, but every other people into whose language it 
was translated — the Spectator. 

On March first, 1711, just two months after the close of the 
Tatter, Steele and Addison again began, much to the delight of 
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lyondon, the writing of a periodical essay paper under the title 
of the Spectator. This paper Steele designed to be publis.hed 
daily, and so abundant were the materials at command amd so 
great the abilities of the two authors, that the success of the 
undertaking grew rapidly with every new number, until the 
Spectator ceased with number 555, December 6, 1712, forming in 
all seven volumes. Its success and popularity may best be 
comprehended by a glance at a few figures. Before the Stamp 
duty was imposed on papers of this kind, the average daily sale 
of the Spectator was about three thousand, but atfter that event 
its circulation fell to about sixteen hundred. Of some numbers, 
however, as many as twenty thousand copies were sold in one 
day.(') Nor was the popularity of the Spectator or the demand 
for it limited to London. "Rare as the intercourse was," says 
Bisset, "between the capital and the Highlands of Scotland, yet 
did the Spectator find its way regularly to that part of the king- 
dom. Mr. Stewart of Dalguise, a gentleman of Perthshire, of 
very great respectability, who died, nearly ninety, about twelve 
or fourteen years ago, has informed us, that when, as usual in 
that country, the gentlemen met after church on Sunday, to dis- 
cuss the news of the week, the Spectators were read as regularly 
as the Journal. He informed us also, that he knew the perusal 
of them to be general through the country." ('^) The fame 
of the Spectators spread also to the continent, where they were 
translated and regularly read. In France they exerted no small 
influence and were speedily imitated. The first of such imita- 
tors was entitled "La Misanthrope," and was begun by Justus 
van Effen, a member of the Royal Society of London, in May, 
1711. It continued to be published until December, 1712. 

Though the plan of the Spectator, which is excellent, is to 
be attributed to Steele, its success would undoubtedly not have 
been so great had not Addison contributed much more largely 
to it than he had previously done to the Tatler. He was then 
greatly occupied with other works, politics claiming a very large 
part ol his time and attention; but on the change in the ministry, 

('). Biographia Britanuica. (kippis's.) 
(2). Bisset. Wfe of Addison. P. 36. 
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he found more leisure to engage in the Spectator. There is much 
more regularity and unity in the conduct and the plan of 
this paper than is to be found in the Tatler. The Spectator 
abstained from politcs, though the spirit of party then raged furi- 
ously, and its papers are written after the model gradually 
attained in the Tatler. These essays may be classed under 
three general heads as Serious, Critical, and Humorous. Under 
the first must be included the majority of the Saturday papers, 
written by Addison upon grave and thoughtful subjects fit to be 
pondered on the Sunday following. Under the second head fall 
the seventeen papers on Paradise I,ost, the essays on the Pleas- 
ures of the Imagination, and on Chevy Chase; while under the 
head of Humorous must be classed the greater part of the 
essays, viz: those dealing with the social follies and vices of 
the time, which are handled with propriety and elegance, with 
exquisite ridicule and admirable skill. An eighth volume of 
the Spectator was begun by Addison, about eighteen months after 
the completion of the seventh. These papers published three 
times a week, were continued from June 18, 1714, until Decem- 
ber 20, of the same year, beginning with No. 556, and ending 
with No. 635. 

"The following list," says Drake, (M "is sufficiently 
extensive to show how general this mode of publication had 
become, even in the first few years after the close of the Specta- 
tor; — the Miscellany, Hermit, Surprize, Silent Monitor, Inquis- 
itor, Pilgrim, Restorer, Instructor, and Grumbler." As a 
matter of fact he had never seen any of these papers and may 
therefore be pardoned for assigning them to the year 1715. The 
first seven, with the exception of the Silent Monitor appeared in 
1711; this latter in 1712; the Grumbler appeared in 1715, and 
the only paper I have been able to find bearing the title of Instruc- 
tor in 1724. In this year also another Inquisitor was pub- 
lished. The pen had indeed become, as the author of the 

(1). Drake, Essays Illustrative of the Tatler, etc. Vol iv. pp. 34, 35. 
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Growler expresses it, the bubble of the rabble. The six papers 
above mentioned as appearing in 1711, and such others as were 
published that year after the first number of the Spectator, will 
now be considered in chronological order as briefly as possible. 

The first in order is the Miscellany which appeared April 
28, and was published twice a week. It is fairly well written 
and its contents are not uninteresting. The author, it seems, 
having lost considrable money in the lotteries, determined, in 
the multiplicity of papers, to crowd, if possible, another among 
them and by so doing turn a penny or so and repair his ruined 
fortunes. As for his paper, it was to be decidedly opposed to 
all political discussion, and yet not wholy dependent upon 
humor and invention, for folly was to be ridiculed and vice 
exposed. Besides this, it was to be so comprehensive as to 
take in news, learning and the ecclesiastical and military state 
of other countries than Great Britain. In everything, however, 
solid sense was to be prefered to wit, and usefulness to diversion. 
Nothing but strictest virtue was to be commended; no jest was 
to encroach upon good manners, and nothing was to be said 
that would be unworthy the perusal of the gravest judge, the 
politest courtier, or most chaste virgin. Above all its object 
was "to be entertaining to the better sort of people, instructive 
to the many and inofiensive to all." The first two numbers of 
this comprehensive undertaking are to be seen in the Bodleian 
ybrary. Number 7, which gives an account of the siege of 
Azoph by the Czar of Russia in 1695-6, is in the British Museum. 
It is impossible to tell the length of the existence of this paper, 
but one may safely infer that it was short lived and that the 
author's fortunes were again damaged rather than repaired. 

"The Pilgrim, by Don Diego Picolomini .Being a delightful 
Relation of many Comical, Serious and Remarkable Transac- 
ions; also the different Figures he made in Italy, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, England, etc., etc. — with edifying Morals; and 
interspersed with many valuable Receipts collected in his Trav- 
els. Very useful to persons of all conditions;" sufiEiciently 
describes itself. It was to have been published twice a week, 
but undoubtely its nonesense and its inclination to be indecent 
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did not, after a few days, attract sufficient readers to warrant its 
continuation. The first number is the only one known to me 
and this hardly deserves so much as a mention. 

Of the Inquisitor which first appeared June 26, 1711, I 
can say little more. Number 1, only, as far as I can ascertain, 
has been preserved. It differs but slightly, if at all, from its 
many contemporaries and like most of them died almost at its 
birth. 

The Hermit; or a View of the World by a Person retired 
"from it, by way of short Essays upon several Subjects; was, on 
the other hand, superior to most of its contemporaries. It was 
published weekly from Aug. 4, 1711, to Feb. 23, 1712, making 
in all thirty numbers. Both in form and in spirit this paper 
imitated the Spectator, though at a great distance as regards 
ability. Nevertheless one may find in its columns several fairly 
well written essays. An idea of its nature can best be obtained 
in a few words by enumerating some of the subjects of which it 
treated. For example. No. 1, is An Essay on Liberty of Print- 
ing; No. 3, Obedience to Parents; No. 4, Good Husbandry; No. 
8, Idleness; No. 15, Contentment; No. 20, The Universities; 
No. 28, Moderation; No. 30, The Vanity of Wishes. From this 
it may easily and correctly be inferred that the Hermit, in all 
respects, ranks far ahead of any of its predecessors since the 
Spectator and also ahead of many that followed it. Who the 
author was I cannot say. 

In August of this year, (1711), the Restorer, by Francis 
Hoffman, undertook the laudable though herculean task of 
restoring "to the Publick, Peace and Harmony, and to private 
Conversations, Complacence and P'riendship". The author set 
before himself three rules to guide him in accomplishing this 
end: — 1st. "To relate nothing but generous truth". 2nd. "To 
give no characters of persons unless they deserve a good one". 
3rd. "To publish the most excellent examples of goodness, 
virtue and compassion, in such a manner as to give a just pre- 
eminence to digniiy, not injurious to merit". The paper was in 
all probability designed to be political and it may well be 
doubted whether the author succeeded in carrying out his rules, 
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for but one poorly written number, (No. 1) , has been preserved. 
The number of ambitious essayists who had just the honour of 
making their public entry into the world and then took leave of 
it without the ceremony of an audience is worthy of remark. 

Such a one was the author of the Surprize, a weekly paper 
which made its first appearance in the early part of August 
1711. This paper was written by one who styled himself 
"Humphry Armstrong; Formerly Fellow of the Ancient and 
Renowned Society of the Seven Sleepers." Of this sheet only 
the name was known to Dr. Drake, who places it among the 
productions of the year 1715. One number, No. 4, has, how- 
ever, been preserved in the British Museum, and this is dated 
September 6, 1711. The Surprize appears from this number to 
have been a worthless sheet, and it was probably and deserved- 
ly short lived. Like the majority of its contemporaries', 
its diction is coarse, and often borders on the obscene; its 
matter is trifling, and its style is loose and rambling. Nichols' 
Collection of Newspapers which is comparatively rich in the 
productions of this kind that appeared in the earlier years of the 
eighteenth century, contains no copy of this insignificant paper. 

The very low level of the social periodical of 1711, was 
again raised a slight degree in November, by the publication of 
the Free-Thinker. It is hardly probable that Ambrose Philips, 
the author of the Free-Thinker of 1718, did not know of this 
paper of the same name. In the case of Dr. Johnson it was 
different, for a period of thirty eight years had then elapsed 
since the appearance of the Rambler of 1712, ( i ) and this early 
paper had but a brief existence of a week or so. But though 
the life of the Free-Thinker of 1711, was short, the interval 
between its demise and the appearance of Philips' periodical 
was also short. In all probability he had himself seen a copy 
of it. However this may be, I do not believe that he was the 
author of the paper now under consideration. Of this produc- 
tion at least two sets have been preserved; one of five numbers 
in the British Museum and one of six, in the Bodleian Library. 
In the first number the author declares, as usual, that he will 

(1). Rambler, Mar. 1712. See page 75. 
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never refer in his paper to what may be of the essence of religion 
or of the Constitution. His object was simply "to expose crude 
notions, vulgar errors, wrong principles, ill manners and vicious 
taste." Although the immense applause which the Spectator 
was justly receiving from the world ought to have acted as a 
damper upon the ambitions of lesser essayists and though many 
papers had already been sacrificed to its superior genius, still the 
author of the Free-Thinker could not resist the temptation of 
casting in his lot with the others. At the same time he could 
not but think it very possible, as he himself says, that his 
unlucky star might have destined him to bring up the rear of 
this mortified tribe. He was convinced that the thoughts of 
those persons who fancied that most of the thoughts of human 
nature had been exhausted by the Spectator were only skin 
deep. In addition to simple nature whose resources are inex- 
haustible, there were for him the thoughts of men. In these, he 
says, there is as much curiosity as in flowers with different 
colors and variations, and all images that present themselves 
receive different modifications from distinct minds. In this 
belief he carried on a fairly well written paper writing upon 
such subjects as reputation, detractors and the art required to 
reprove a friend. His unlucky star had however destined him 
to be among the number of "the mortified tribe" though not, 
as he had feared, to bring up its rear. 

The first day of January, 1711-12, saw the birth of two 
periodicals as entirely different as could be. A very few words 
concerning the first, whose like will be met with again in 
January, 1713-14, must suffice. Its title, which describes its 
character better than pages of words can, was "A Cry from the 
Wilderness; Peace, Goodwill to all men; or, the Voice of the 
Hermit (and Servant of Jesus) to the Clergy and People of God 
of what denomination or distinction what so ever. Being an 
appeal to wisdom. in all professors, for the increase of knowledge 
and virtue, by building on the Rock, Christ Jesus, with the 
materials of true building," etc. Three numbers of this curious 
production which was written in the hope of putting an end to 
all controversies, are preserved in the Bodleian Library. They 
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resemble somewhat the Serious Thoughts of 1710, being of the 
nature of sermons on Faith, Hope and Charity and ending with 
prayers for the Queen, the churches and the people. This, like 
the Balm of Giliad, (}) was a fanatical production and is 
worthy of preservation only as a curiosity. 

Of the second periodical of this month of January, 1711-12, 
a very different account must be given, for with the exception of 
the various papers by Steele and Addison and the Lay Monk by 
Sir Richard Blackmore, it was one of the best social periodicals 
that appeared between 1700 and 1718. This was the Rhapsody, 
which was published three times a week for thirty numbers, end- 
ing Mar. 8, 1712. One complete set of this paper is preserved 
in Nichols' Collection of Newspapers in the Bodleian, and an 
incomplete set in the Harleian Collection in the British Museum. 
The paper is throughout well written and the author's 
comments, suggestions and ideas are by no means superficial. 
Owing to the itch of scribbling, which was never and nowhere 
more epidemic than at this time in London, the author 
complained that it was diflScult to write about the affairs of the 
age without inclining, or seeming at least to incline, to one 
faction or another. He therefore, very wisely determined to 
neglect present doings and to lay before his reader the scenes of 
past ages, and by so doing "to open to his view the ancients, 
their actions and sayings". He conducted his paper on this 
plan, picking out and descanting upon such passages in the 
writings of the ancients as had been generally owned to be the 
best. "What finer and more agreeable entertainment", he 
says, "can a reader expect, than to hear speaking in his own 
language the first heroes of poetry, oratory, history,' philosophy 
and all other literature? What charms would it afford the 
ingenious to see and admire the several virtues and qualities of 
those inimitable ancients lively shaded out by an English pen- 
cil!" With his determination of bringing classic heroes before 
English readers, he filled his paper not only with essays upon 
Janus, Homer, Virgil, Herodotus, Aristotle and others, but 

(1). Balm of Giliad, tee page 79. 
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interspersed translations of many of them. For instance, the 
translation of Sophocles 's Electra occupies Nos. 11-17 inclusive. 
In addition to such essays the Rhapsody occasionally contains 
papers on the education and bringing up of children, which 
conclude by recommending to all parents "a little treatise 
under the name of Ascham's School-Master". The author was 
undoubtedly influenced, in his papers on poetry and the drama, 
by the essays of Addison, and it is gratifying to note his appre- 
ciation of them expressed in the following letter — Mr. Spectator, 
I have been so taken with your several reflections on poetry in 
your lucubrations and particularly with those late ones on 
Milton, that I resolved to express my grateful sense by inscrib- 
ing to you my following abridgement of Aristotle's Treatise on 
that art, in which by your essays, you have approved yourself a 
true and judicious critic. I am your constant and thankful 
reader, Rhapsodus". (^) At the close of No 30, the author 
took leave of his readers on account of press of duties, hoping, 
however, that an opportunity would soon o£Fer for the further 
prosecution of his paper. But like almost all other papers which 
were once discontinued it was never resumed. It is strange that 
Dr. Drake knew nothing of this publication, or of another, the 
Historian, to be mentioned later, beyond the mere titles of the 
sheets. 

The next periodical in chronological order, to be noticed, is 
the Silent Monitor, January 18, 1711-12. This Drake gives for 
1715, but it was known to him only by name. The Silent Mon- 
itor hs another of those social periodicals, which without enter- 
ing into religious discussions and disputes confined its columns 
to religious writings. It resembles in plan the Sciious Thoughts, 
the Cry from the Wilderness and the Balm of Giliad, but unlike 
the two latter, is not fanatical in tone, but written in a thought- 
ful and quiet spirit. The author's hopes and intentions would 
have been realized if his paper had been the occasion of any 
good thought, or the least hint of any virtuous action on the 
part of his readers. He designed to continue the publication if 

(}) See Rhapsody, No. 23. 
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these results were produced. Only the first four numbers of this 
paper have been preserved. How many more there may have 
been, if any, it is impossible to say. They did not appear 
at regular intervals, for between Nos. 1-2, and 3-4, a period of 
almost a month elapsed, while between Nos. 2-3 there was only 
an interval of a week. Number 4 is illustrated with two small 
wood cuts, one in each upper corner of the sheet. That in the 
right hand corner is of a cross with a serpent twined about it, 
while over it is a crown. In the left hand corner is a landscape 
with a palm tree in the foreground. Below the two are the lines: 

' ' Above the cross the crown of Glory lies, 
See how the serpent and the palm tree rise." 

This paper, for which the author was thankful to receive any 
communications, but " more especially if they were intelligence 
of the state and progress of pure religion, either at home or in 
a foreign part," is confined to the narration of biblical stories 
with appropriate comments and remarks. At least this is true 
of the first four numbers, the only ones I have been able to find. 
The second day of February 1711-12, saw the birth of a 
periodical which to a slight degreee reminds one of the Rhap- 
sody. This was the Historian, of which three numbers are pre- 
served in the British Museum and thirteen numbers in the Bod- 
leian. It made its appearance three times a week on the post days. 
Like the Rhapsody it sought to lead its readers into the paths 
trodden by the ancients. Instead, however, of writing upon 
both the literature and history of the early Greeks and Romans 
and such other nations as were known to them, it confined itself 
simply to their history. This the author, with no little degree 
of success, attempted to do by laying aside the gravity of an 
historian, though assuming the title, and writing his accounts, 
as he expresses it, ' ' in the easy familiar air of a modern novel- 
ist". This manner of conducting his discourses upon ancient 
history, it was hoped, would not render the work less accepta- 
ble to the learned, while it certainly would tend to make the 
account more instructive and diverting to the generality of 
readers. The author arrogates just a little too much to himself 
when he says: "We hope that the design will not be less coun- 
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tenanced for being perfectly new". As has but just been seen, 
the author of the Rhapsody had struck out on a somewhat sim- 
ilar path one month before. This scheme, therefore, though 
different, can hardly claim the merit of being distinctly new. 
Little more can be said of the Historian. The plan, as already 
outlined, was carried on until March 13, with some degree of 
interest and success. 

The only number of the Rambler of March, 1712, that has 
come to my notice, is to be seen in the Harleian Collection in 
the British Museum. This is No. 4, March 19, and contains a 
long account of a dream. Although it is fairly well done it is 
impossible, from this one number to from any just opinion or 
to give even a brief account of this production. It was prob- 
ably continued, as in a majority of these early papers, to only 
a very few numbers and then sank into almost complete obliv- 
ion. It is, therefore, by no means surprising that Dr. Johnson 
was, in all probability, totally ignorant of this early predecessor 
when he determined to call his periodical of 1750 after the same 
name. It has been observed by an annotator of the Tatler, , 
that the Rambler of 1712 was not inferior in point of wit, 
humour or literary composition, to any of the earlier imitators 
of the Tatler. But it is to be questioned whether he was not 
speaking too disparagingly of them all.(') 

A political paper entitled the Plain Dealer appeared April 
12, 1712, which I mention only that it may not be confused with 
papers bearing the same name which were published in 1717, 
1724 (conducted by Hill & Bond) and in 1763. The Plain 
Dealer of 1712, was written in defense of Tory politics and prin- 
ciples, by Wm. Wagstaffe, M. D., one of the physicians of St, 
Bartholomew's Hospital, and extended at least to seventeen 
weekly numbers. In them Steele is frequently referred to under 
the title of Dick Hotspur. 

The mania for periodic writing, though it did not abate 
turned its force, in this and the succeeding year, rather more to- 
ward the production of political papers than towards essays on 

(1) Tatler of 1797, 8vo. Vol. 4. pages 262-3. 
(') Guardian. No. 1, 1713. 
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manners and morals. The periodic publications of this latter 
class in 1713, were few, but of a much higher order than usual. 
In fact there were only two — ^the Guardian in the early part of 
the year and the Lay Monk in the latter. Besides these there 
were political papers such as the Englishman; being a Sequel to 
the Guardian, and the Britian, which are omitted in this work, 
and periodicals relating to trade, manufacture and commerce 
which were also largely political. 

The Guardian, the third in chronological order, as well as 
in point of merit, of Steele's social periodicals, was written un- 
der the assumed name of Nestor Ironsides, and began its career 
of one hundred and seventy-five daily numbers on March 12, 
1713. This paper was written like others, that men might "be 
catched by an admonition under the disguise of a diversion " . 
Its main purpose is thus stated: "To protect the modest, the 
industrious; to celebrate the wise, the valiant; to encourage the 
good, the pious; to confront the impudent, the idle; to contemn 
the vain, the cowardly, and to disappoint the wicked and pro- 
fane. " . "I shall publish in respective papers whatever I think 
may conduce to the advancement of the conversation of gentle- 
men, the improvement of ladies, the wealth of traders, and the 
encouragement of artificers." The essays of the Guardian will , 
thus be seen to be upon a great variety of subjects, though unfor- 
tunately politics, toward the latter part of the work, found too 
frequent discussion. In speaking of this feature, Steele, in his 
first number, intimated that politics could not be excluded, for 
he said: "As to these matters I shall be impartial, though I 
cannot be neuter. I am, with relation to the government of the 
Church, a Tory; with regard to the State, a Whig.(i) 

Steele was assisted in this work by Addison, who, however, 
wrote little during the early issues of the paper, being then oc- 
cupied with his tragedy of "Cato". He, however, contributed 
fifty-one papers in all, between May 28, and September 22, 1713. 
Others who assisted Steele in the Guardian were Berkley, Bud- 
gell, Pope, Gay, Martin, Phillips, Tickell, Carey, Eusden, Ince 
and Hughes. (^] 

(M Guardian No. 1. 

(■') Preface to the edition of 1745. 
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Steele began the Guardian brilliantly, and for a time ab- 
stained from politics; but before he laid it aside, on October 1, 
1713, he had entered into political controversy. The Guardian 
not allowing him sufficient scope, he closed it abruptly and 
began a political sheet, the Englishman, on October 6, 1713. 

The production which next claims consideration here, is 
one which, in interest and quality, falls little if any below the 
best imitators of the Taller or the Spectator. In fact the Lay 
Monk (Nov. 17, 1713), was designed to be a continuation of 
the Spectator which Sir Richard Blackmore supposed had ceased 
on conclusion of volume VII. The society of lay monks who 
carried on this paper consisted of a company of gentlemen 
headed by Sir Eustice I<ocker, the founder, Sir Arthur Wim- 
bleton, a widower and a man of great benificence, Mr. Johnson, 
Dr. I,acon, a physician, Ned Freeman, a ladies' man, and Mr. 
Jacob Ravencroft, the secretary, who were joined together as a 
fraternity in a lay monastery. The first thing that this society 
did was to draw up a set of rules that should bind the order 
throughout its existence. These rules, which were five in num- 
ber, were adopted, and read as follows: I. "That the whole 
fraternity shall be assembled twice a week, and that every mem- 
ber shall prepare in his turn an essay in writing, on what sub- 
ject himself shall chuse, for the promoting of learning, vertue, 
politeness, or the knowledge of human nature, to be communi- 
cated to the rest, of which one shall be read each meeting; and 
when the members have descanted upon it and made their ob- 
jections, it shall be corrected where the majority think fit, and 
when written out fair, be committed to the secretary, etc. 

II. That none shall enter into any discourses or debates 
about affairs of state, nor communicate to the assembly any essay 
upon politicks or government; the gentlemen being of different 
opinions in these points, the rule was made to prevent disputes 
and party animosities, that at least one British society might 
live in tranquility and not be distracted and dived against itself. 

III. That all members shall lead a single life, though a vow of 
celibacy is imposed upon none, etc. IV. That no member 
shall lie under any constraint to continue in the fraternity, etc. 
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V. That on the withdrawal or dismissal of any member another 
shall be chosen to fill his place," etc. This plan of forming an 
imaginary society which should occasionally meet to discuss 
interesting topics, thus bringing out the various characteristics 
of the different members, is not unlike that of the Spectator. Sir 
Richard Blackmore, who was the designer and chief contributor 
of the Lay Monk, was a physician, but is perhaps better remem- 
bered by the great quantity and mediocrity of his poetical works. 
Opinions formerly varied as to the merits of his poetry, but the 
present generation is content to let his poems rest unread. His 
prose was better and of it, says Drake, his essays and the Lay 
Monk were the best. Blackmore was the author of the Monday 
and "Wednesday papers while John Hughes, the dramatist, wrote 
those which appear^ on Friday. To his mind and pen is due 
the conception and creation of Ned Freeman, the ladies' man, 
one of the most delightful and lightly drawn characters in the 
woik. The paper, says Drake, never became popular. ' ' Hughes 
was of the opinion that had not Blackmore been unexpectedly 
diverted from the prosecution of the plan, the work would have 
gained its share of popularity and might have been continued 
with credit and advantage to its authors". Nevertheless as the 
paper stands, it is well written, interesting and consistently car- 
ried out and was in my opinion, the best imitator of the Spectator 
that appeared for many years. Its object and principles were, 
in the main, similar to those of its orignal, namely, the support- 
ing of virtue and moral order and the gradual bettering of exist- 
ing social conditions by ridiculing fol^y, vulgarity and the minor 
vices of the age. The paper is not merely interesting, but its 
style is almost always "elegant and correct". The whole work, 
consisting of forty papers, was republished by Blackmore in 
1714, and again in 1727, under the title of The Lay Monastery. 
It will not be amiss to conclude this account of it by the follow- 
ing quotation which introduces one to the society of I^ay Monks 
and gives an insight into the character of Ned Freeman, the 
cleverest and most agreeable person in the brotherhood. I quote 
from No. XII: "Ned Freeman, who, as I have already in- 
formed the reader, is more inclined to conversation than to 
writing, was called upon by the society at their last meeting, for 
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iis quota towards tiie entertainment we had promised to the 
publick; and after his careless manner, putting his hand into his 
coat pocket, he threw a folded paper upon the table, without 
saying a word of what it was, or introducing it with any speech. 
The whole company smiled and owned themselves not a little 
surprised at Ned's readiness in answering their demand when 
they expected to have been put off with some pleasant excuse. 
I took up the paper by order and was going to read it, when 
Sir Arthur Wimbleton called to me to hold. And now gentle- 
men, says he, before Mr. Ravencroft begins I'll venture a good 
wager, it is something or other about the ladies. This raised a 
good deal of mirth, when upon reading the very first words, it 
happened to be as Sir Arthur guessed, tor the title of it was "On 
Fear in Women". The society resolved to let it pass in Ned's 
free way of writing without making any amendments. The 
Doctor said he always took Mr. Freeman for a good judge of 
female human nature. Mr. Johnson fancied by some touches 
in it, that he would succeed in good humoured satyr, if he had 
not too much gallantry to indulge his vein in it. Sir Eustace 
expressed himself well enough entertained, but shook his head 
with a smile at one or two passages and cried, "Ned's a wag; 
Ned's a wag". 

The year 1714 opened un auspiciously for the social period- 
ical by the publication, on January 4, of a fanatical production 
entitled "The Balm of Giliad, or the Healer of Divisions. Thos. 
Smith, King street, Westminster, Operator". This paper, which 
ran to ten numbers, reads like the writings of a madmah. The 
whole of the first number is taken up with a long-winded and in- 
volved prayer for help, first to the reader, then to God and then 
to the reader again, and so on. A single sentence will be 
sufficiert to show the nature of the work, after reading which, 
one will be glad to pass on in haste to the consideration of 
Steele's Lover, which in point of time followed this insane 
production. The humble author, who reminds one of Uriah 
Keep, gave notice in No. 10, that his paper would be continued 
on Friday every week "till Parliament sat". I have however, 
beeb unable to find more than the first ten numbers. Let the 
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reader judge of their value from the following quotation. — 
"Most sincere Gentlemen and I,adies, to whom this paper may- 
come, I humbly request and desire you, to befriend me with your 
assistance, endeavors, and interest, in this my undertaking; 
imploring the blessing of the Almighty to join issue with me 
who am your most-humble and obedient servant, striving with 
the assistance of Almighty God, to allay and abate these 
unlucky divisions, which the servants of Sin and Satan, has 
unluckily sown amongst us; which, to our woeful experience 
has had such effect, and taken such root, that the branches 
and tares which issued from 'em, has set us into that flame of 
fire which is ready to devour us; but, O Lord, our God, we have 
none else to fly to, but thee, neither is there any other that can 
avert these judgement from us, but the blessed hand; 
which, O" etc. 

It is with a sense of inexpressible relief that one turns from 
the contemplation of such a depressing and worthless produc- 
tion to the consideration of one of those refining publications of 
Richard Steele, the humour, grace and elegance of which have 
made his name forever renowned. One of these was the Lover, 
written in imitation of the Tatler and purporting to be by one 
Marmaduke Myrtle, Gent. This paper first appeared February 
25, 1714, and was continued three times a week, upon the post 
days, until May 27, of the same year, making in all forty 
numbers. Addison, as usual, had a share in its composition, 
though he wrote very few papers for it. (2) As the object of 
this chapter is primarily to give a brief history of the numerous 
minor, and, for the most part, hitherto unnoticed periodicals 
which sprang into existence imitating the Tatler and the Spec- 
tator, rather than to dwell upon other publications by the same 
hands, or upon those almost equally as well known, a short 
account only has been, or will be given of these latter periodic- 
als. Exhaustive and accurate accounts of them and of their 
authors may easily be found by any who are desirous of 
investigating them. The Lover being one of these can therefore 

(•). "Balm of Giliad" No. 1. 

(»). Nos. 10, 18, 19, tnd 39, at leait, have been attributed to Addison. 



receive but a brief mention here. The following extract gives 
one, in a few words, an idea of its character. The author says, 
— ' ' After mature deliberation with myself — I have thought that 
if I could trace the passion or affection of Love, through all its 
joys and inquietudes, through all the stages and circumstances 
of life in botJi sexes, with strict respect to virtue and innocence, 
I should, by a just representation and history of that one 
passion, steal into the bosom of my reader and build upon it all 
the sentiments and resolutions which incline and qualify us 
for everything that is truly excellent, great and noble". It 
must not be supposed from this that Steele had any thought of 
writing upon the philosophy of love, or of entering into august 
and learned dissertations upon the tender passion. This was 
not his object, as one may readily see from the following state- 
ment. — "My reader is to be my mistress, and I shall always 
endeavor, to turn my thoughts so as that there shall be nothing 
in my writings too severe to be spoken before one unacquainted 
with learning, or too light to be dwealt upon before one who is 
either fixed already in the paths of virtue, or desireous to walk 
in them for the future " . 

Such was the plan of the Lover. At once it is seen that 
the scope of the work was too limited to give it that charm of 
variety which is one of the valuable features of the Spectator. 
The subject became monotonous, and Steele, then as ever deep 
in politics, found it extremely diflScult to keep from writing 
upon that subject. In fact, before he laid aside the Lover, he 
was already publishing a political half-sheet entitled the Reader. 
Social literary periodicals were but little in demand this year, as 
in the previous one, but the current of political periodicals 
dowed on with augmented force. 

On April 22, 1714, appeared the Reader by Steele. This 
work, whose design was chiefly " to disabuse those readers who 
are imposed upon by the licentious writers of this degenerate 
age ", but especially by "the greatest offender in this kind — the 
Examiner", was also political. No sooner had the Examiner 
ceased than it was followed on October 8, by the " Controller; 
a Sequel to the Examiner" , and so this political warfare was 
continued. It would be an interesting, though a laborious task 



to record the progress of this partizan essay and pamphlet con- 
flict which occupied the pens of most of the prominent literary 
men of the eighteenth century. There one would have, what 
is unfortunately not so distinct in this, a marked connecting 
thread running through the whole work and joining the different 
elements into an entire and connected whole. 

Paper after paper continued to appear railing against the 
great rabble of authors, hackney scribblers and news writers, 
little stopping to think that they themselves helped to aggravate 
the nuisance they so greatly deplored. Such a one was the 
Monitor, which appeared on April 22, 1714, and continued three 
times a week until August 7, of the same year. Its ostensible 
purpose was to lay open the deceits, the lies and the plots of the 
host of hackney authors and to place the state of affairs in its 
proper light; but its real object was to work against the cause 
of the Pretender. When it was believed that his cause was per- 
fectly hopeless, the publication, having no longer any raison 
d'etre, was discontinued. The paper, which was fairly well 
written in a quiet and unalarming tone, had just cause for its 
existence, and during the time of its publication undoubtedly 
acted like a drop of oil on troubled water, on some portion of 
the excited and alarmed people of lyondon. 

Many of the periodic papers were at this time much inter- 
ested in the cause of the Pretender. One such, to a slight degree, 
was the Muscovite which appeared May 5, 1714. Its existence 
was short. Indeed only five numbers have come to my notice, but 
they give a hint of what the paper would have been had it con- 
tinued. As it stands, however, it consists of observations by 
Plescon, a Muscovite, and the author's friend made during his 
travels especially in England. The first two numbers are taken 
up with accounts of the plan of the work and of the life of 
Plescon, a native of a frozen clime, bom among bears and wolves 
and men almost as savage. The three remaining numbers con- 
tain his thoughts on the English nation. The author was 
about to show that the country was in danger from the Pretender 
and the King of France, when the paper ceased. Had it not, 
it would probably have developed into a political sheet. 

On the 21 July, 1714, appeared a volume of Essays, which, 



though not published periodically, should by no means be passed 
over without mention. This was the Ladies Library so fre- 
quently mentioned in the Spectator. It was a collection of 
essays supposed to have been written by various divines and so 
arranged as to " form proper rules for the conduct of women in 
all circumstances ' ' . 

Addison's Spectator, as will be remembered, ceased with 
No. 635, on Monday, December 20, 1714. It had not been laid 
aside more than two weeks, when, as might have been expected, 
a new one appeared imitating, or rather continuing it. This 
was known as the ' ' Spectator, Vol. IX and Last ' ' , and was con- 
ducted by William Bond and Dr. Geo. Sewel, with the assist- 
ance of some men of moderate wit and ability. The work, 
however, was not much of a success and its promotors fortu- 
nately had the good sense not to push the undertaking too far. 
It was begun January 3, 1715, as No. 636 of the Spectator and 
was continued to August 3, of the same year, ending with 
No. 696. Unlike Addison's Spectator, Bond's paper appeared 
twice a week instead of daily. Although it can by no means 
Stand comparison with the original Spectator, I think Drake's 
remark, that he could find not a single paper in it which in the 
smallest degree is entitled to the appellation of witty, is too 
sweeping, for occasionally a paper emerges from the general 
dullness that pervades the work. Bond, the author, who had 
ridiculed Pope is another of those little lights that shine out 
from the depths of the Dunciad. 

On February 24, 1715, appeared the Grumbler written by 
one "Squire Gizzard". It was at first a weekly paper but 
after the ninth number it was issued twice a week and ran at 
least to No. 36, July 15. Of this paper Drake knew nothing 
except the allusion to it made by Pope in the Dunciad: 

"Pamed for good nature Burnet and for truth, 
Dnckett for pious passion to the youth; 
Equal in wit and equally polite, 
Shall this a Pasquin, that a Grumbler write." 

Although Burnet in the first number wrote: " This paper 
— will contain little else than an account of my distemper which 
by daily provocation increases more and more ", one finds upon 
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examination that he neither grumbles so frequently nor so vio- 
lently as one might expect. He cannot be blamed for grum- 
bling at times, especially when forced " to see a worthless and 
ignorant wretch riding in gaudy pomp, attended and admired, 
while honesty and learning traveled in the dirt, despised and 
unregarded " , or "when monkeys, parrots, lap dogs and fops were 
preferred to favours only due to rational beings ". This state of 
things he did grumble at, but the same temper of mind that 
made him an enemy to all such enormities caused him also to 
smile at lesser follies in such a way, however, as rendered his 
smile as formidable to fops and coxcombs as his grumbling. 

We are indebted to Burnet for Pope's lines and so indirectly 
to him for the information that he was the author of the Grum- 
bler. In Nos. 1 and 20, he advertised, " Homericides, or a 
Letter to Mr. Pope, occasioned by his intended translation of 
Homer, by Sir Iliad Doggrel ' ' . This of course was ample 
reason, if no other had existed, for Pope's including him in 
his famous poem. 

Anthony Gizzard was a great frequenter of Button's where, 
it is evident from the following lines, contributions to the Grum- 
bler were received, being put into the mouth of the celebrated 
lion used by Addison. (') Dry den wrote: (^) 
"The Lion, tho' he sees the toils are set. 
Yet, pinched with raging hunger, scours away, 
Hunts in the face of danger all the day — 
At night with sullen pleasure grumbles o'er his prey." 

In the first number of the Grumbler Anthony Gizzard, after 
giving an account of his family most of the members of which 
died in violent fits of the grumbles, tells of the difficulty he 
experienced in selecting a name for his paper, many persons 
ardently urging him to call it the Growler, a title which he 
refused to accept. This account, in all probability, led Mr. J. 
H. Burn, in the Hope Catalogue, to state erroneously that the 
Growler ( ^ ; referred to by Gay was in fact no other than the 
Grumbler. 



(1). This is the opinion of Burn, Hope Cat., P. 31. 

(^). Dryden, "Spanish Triad"- 

('). See account of the "Growler" page 64. 
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By the year 1715, some of the more important weekly 
papers had begun to include among their various items of news 
and their political reflections, short essays written in imitation 
of the papers of the Spectator. Such for instance was Mist's 
Weekly Journal which on April 11, began to publish a series of 
papers written three times a week by Lewis Theobald, under 
the title of the Censor. After reaching thirty numbers they were 
discontinued, but on January 1, 1717, were resumed again and 
continued until June 1, 1717, making in all ninety-six numbers. 
Theobald, the author of these papers, will be chiefly remembered 
as an editor of the plays of Shakespeare and as the hero of 'the 
Dunciad before he was cast aside to make room for Colly 
Gibber. He died in 1742. The papers of the Censor begin with 
this rather bold statement, — " Being literally descended from 
Benjamin Jonson of surly memory, whose name as well as a 
considerable portion of his spirit, without one farthing of estate, 
I am heir to ; I took up a resolution to let the world know, that 
there is still a poor branch of that immortal family remaining, 
sworn and avowed foe to nonsense, bad poets, illiterate fops, 
afiected coxcombs and all the spawn of follies and impertinence, 
that make up and encumber the present generation ". This 
statement might well have excited the expectation of a less eager 
periodical-reading age than the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The author certainly ascribed to himself attributes that 
he did not possess, for although on the whole the papers are 
comparatively well written, the style is not infrequently 
uncouth, ungrammatical and rough, and not such as one would 
expect from a descendant of " rare Ben Jonson ". The papers 
too were not held in very high esteem by contemporaries, as 
may be inferred both from the author's preface to the first 
volume of 1717, and from the following quotation taken from 
the Critick by Brereton , — ' ' The Censor upon the discontinuance 
of the admirable Spectator and those other essays from the same 
hands, did for some time endeavor to divert and instruct us, but 
without much success; his excellence seeming to lie in the art 
of using many words about nothing ". (') 

Theobald by the bitterness of his language and the rigor of 

(1). See "Critick", see page 95. 
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his invective made many enemies, among tlie fiercest of whom 
was John Dennis, the critic, whom he had represented in the 
Censor, as an object of pity rather than of " that which he daily 
provokes, laughter and contempt ". (i) To this sally Dennis 
retorted, (2) — "There is a notorious idiot, one hight Whacum, 
who from an under-spur leather to the law, is become an under- 
strapper to the play-house, who has lately burlesqued the Meta- 
morphoses of Ovid, by a vile translation. The fellow is 
concerned in an impertinent paper called the Censor". 

I shall conclude the account of this paper, of which Dr. 
Drake considers No. 60 on the Prometheus of Aeschylus, No. 83 
on Hope, and No. 84 on Sleep the best numbers with a quotation 
from the Preface to the volume, (1717) which shows clearly 
that Theobald himself realized that his paper was not an entire 
success: He wrote, — "These papers followed too close upon 
the heels of the inimitable Spectator whose excellent vein of 
good sense, spirit, wit and humour, made that paper the enter- 
tainment of all the gay, polite, and virtuous part of mankind- 
It was a hard task to come after such a writer and avoid strik- 
ing into the paths he had trod, and still harder to invent new 
subjects, and work upon them with any degree of the same 
genius and delicacy. Another disadvantage was, the vast 
multitude of papers that pretend to give an equal diversion to 
the town which, though they died soon, and left no memory 
behind them, yet found readers heavy enough to sympathise 
with their dullness. That period of time may well be called 
'the age of Councellors', when every blockhead who could write 
his own name attempted to inform and amuse the publick ' ' . 

The authors of the yl/f^/f)/ of 1710 and of 1712, attempted 
again on April 21, 1715, to publish a literary periodical, this 
time, however, excluding politics entirely. They called the 
new undertaking, which resembled in one respect the poetical 
periodicals of the earlier years of the century, the Medley: or 
Daily Taller, conducted by one Jeremy Quick, Esq. In this 
enterprise they were assisted by Steele, Kennett, Henley and 
others ; but the publication, was for some reason, apparently 

('). See "Censor" No. 33. 
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given up after the fifteenth number in which it was stated, — 
"This paper for the future will be published on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday ; the reasons for so doing will be insert- 
ed in the paper on Tuesday next ". 

Jeremy Quick, in No. 1, of the Daily Taller, stated that he 
was ' ' a young squire of the Middle Temple, who, seeing the town 
gaping for some entertainment, and having an inclination to be 
as good natured as other folk, decided to bustle amongst the 
Spectators, Instructors, Censors' Reprovers and Annotators 
which he had seen cum multis alliis, and attempt to satisfy this 
desire". I have quoted this passage merely for the sake of 
the names in it. The first three periodicals mentioned, and the 
last, have been already noticed. It appears that one entitled 
the Reprover must have existed also ; but this is the only 
mention of it I have been able to find. The one respect above 
mentioned, in which the Medley or Daily Taller resembled the 
Diverting Post and similar papers of 1705-1707, was the use 
made of verse. Indeed this paper is very largely made up of 
poetry ; No. 2, consisting entirely of verses. Interspersed among 
these rhymes, are to be found essays upon various subjects, as 
on criticism of plays, on masquerades and on moral subjects, 
with now and then a paragraph of news. The influence of the 
Spectator and traces of the spirit that dominated the Romantic 
Movement are to be seen in this paper. Besides extracts from 
Milton's Paradise lyost, and verses which are not written in the 
steriotyped rhymed couplet, it is interesting to find paragraphs 
like the following ; — "I observed ' ' , says the author, ' ' the thea- 
tres are most crowded and the audiences go away generally best 
satisfied, when they have sat out a play of Shakespear's, or Ben 
Jonson's, than with almost any of the representations of our 
modern writers, except an Addison or a Rowe, is pleased to 
prepare an entertainment for them ' ' . This marks indeed a vast 
change for the better in the intellectual and moral condition of 
the people. The last number of the Daily Taller appeared May 
7, 1715. 

On July 11, 1715, appeared a curious weekly paper which 
continued at least for five numbers, bearing the title of Faithful 
Collections. No printer's name or price is given of this two leaf 
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publication. It cannot be classed as a literary, social, or 
commercial periodical, or as a newspaper, for it is entirely 
devoted to publishing proclamations, acts of parliament, 
speeches, characters, etc., dealing with such subjects as the 
following; the accession to the throne of England, of James VI 
of Scotland, and of Charles II ; the renouncing and disannul- 
ing the pretended title of Charles Stuart; an act for abolishing 
the kingly office in Great Britain and Ireland and the dominions 
thereunto belonging, passed March 17, 1648, etc. What was to 
have been the ultimate object of this paper beyond a mere 
collection of acts of parliament and speeches of members I 
cannot say. 

Another paper of this year began as a daily paper, 
but gave up the attempt after a few numbers and appeared 
three times a week. It vividly recalls Dunton's Athenian 
Mercury, the British Apollo, and other similar papers. Indeed 
the author stated (') that he was M. Smith, Gent, who had 
edited the British Apollo of 1708. The full title of this new 
ancestor of Notes and Queries was, " The Daily Oracle; by 
which questions are answered in every art, and science, either 
serious, comical or humorous, both in prose and poetry, with 
other amusements, by a Society of Gentlemen " . The design 
of this half-sheet is best seen from the author's introduction 
prefixed to No. 1. — " The undertakers' intention ", he says, 
" is to publish this paper every day, that Gentlemen and Ladies 
may meet with fresh amusements each morning, and a speedy 
answer to all their questions. — Every Question will be answered 
in the same style it is sent in; amongst which will be inter- 
spersed select poems on various subjects, satyrs against the 
vices and follies of the age; curious new discoveries both in art 
and nature, and all other matters that may tend either to 
improve or delight. No notice will be taken of questions lewd 
or profane, nor of Party-Disputes or other matters relating to the 
publick, but such as may tend to the uniting of his Majesty's 
subjects, in love and loyalty; and being calculated for answer- 
ing all the ends of life, by discovering the several Arcana, 
tending to the true enjoyment of it, it is not doubted but that 

(1) . Proposals for publishing the Daily Oracle. 
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the ingenious will make it the common treasury to which they 
■will commit all their thoughts and discoveries ' ' . 

It. is not surprising after reading this account of the plan, 
to find that after No. 10, the word daily, was dropped from the 
title and that the paper was published only on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. The last issue I have been able 
to find was No. 17, dated August 26, 1715. It is due to the 
editor and to his correspondents to state that the Oracle in point 
of dignity, merit and the quality and nature of its questions 
surpassed its originals, and this too is a marked sign of the 
intellectual and social improvement which the nation had 
already undergone. A few questions taken at random from 
this paper will not be inappropriate before turning the attention 
to the consideration of the subject of the next paragraph. — 
' ' From whence came this isle to receive the name of England ? ' ' 
" What is the reason that water when it has been once heated, 
and cold again, will freeze sooner than water never heated ? " 
' ' On what occasion became the Ember weeks to be so called ? ' ' 
" How comes it to pass, that we who are most obliging to our 
ladies in everyt^hing else should lay upon them the great hard- 
ship of carving to a numerous company, as I have often 
observed at large Christmas entertainments in all parts of the 
Kingdom? " " What gave birth to this common saying, Lanca- 
shire Witches ? " " From whence is the word coflSn , derived ? ' ' 
" From whence came the custom of erecting May- Poles on May 
Day, and the hanging of garlands upon them ? " It is impossi- 
ble to not remark the great difference in spirit between such 
questions as these and those which filled the pages of the 
Athenian Mercury or even the British Apollo. 

Of the three remaining periodicals to be mentioned before 
considering the publications of the year 1716, two were by 
Steele and one by Addison, and all three more or less political. 
Addison's paper, \h.^ Freeholder, which has justly been termed 
a political Spectator appeared December 23, and was continued 
twice a week for fifty four numbers, ending June 29, 1716. It 
was written to evince the enormities of rebellion and to repel 
the prejudices of faction and ignorance. Drake says of it, " — Its 
simple elegance and humour, adorning the most thorny paths 
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of party disputes, contributed more than weight of argument to 
its ultimate popularity and success ". Steele's papers were the 
Tea Table and Town-Talk. Of the first only three numbers were 
published; No. 1 appearing December 17, 1715 and No, 3, 
March 2, 1716. This paper should not be confused with 
another bearing the same name which appeared in 1724. 
Town -Talk, in a Letter to a Lady in the Country was a periodic 
pamphlet of about 17 8 vo. pages. They were probably a series 
of genuine letters written by Steele to his wife who was then in 
the country, (') and were published, says Nichols, upon some 
pressing exigency. Nine weekly numbers of Town-Talk were 
published, the last dated February 13, 1716. The correspond- 
ence besides including the fashionable and political topics of 
the day, dealt occasionally with the condition of the stage and 
of plays. These were always favorite themes with Steele who 
later published a periodical in their behalf. Nichols' in a note 
to his reprint of Town-Talk, says, — " There is reason to believe 
that the ninth was the last number of Town-Talk that appeared. 
On March 6, 1715-16, was advertised Chit-Chat instead of Town- 
Talk, addressed to the same lady in the country and concluding 
with an argument concerning the executed lords. — The second 
and third numbers were also advertised — but neither of these, 
though diligently sought after, has yet been found by the writer 
of this note, who is very desireous to furnish the public with a 
complete edition of Steele's writings ". The Bodleian library 
possesses Nos. 2 and 3 of Chit-Chat, in the Hope Collection of 
Periodicals. The papers were written under the assumed name 
of Humphry Philroye and were, unlike Town-Talk, entirely 
political. 

The years 1716 and 1717 are also marked by scarcity of 
new social periodicals. Several political sheets were started 
during these years however, and newspapers continued to 
increase and flourish. The year 1716 opened with the publica- 
tion, on January 19, of No. 1 of \h& Political Taller, by Joshua 
Standfast, Esq., which was designed to support the title of 
George to the throne of England and to oppose the supporters 
of the Pretender. It consisted of 22 8vo. pages and was to 

fM. Aitkin. "Life of RirTiarH StopU" 
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have been published once a week ; but No. 1 is the only copy 
that has been preserved. 

' ' The Orphan ; with Reflections Political and Moral upon all 
material occurences Foreign and Domestick " (Mar. 21, 1716) 
seems also not to have extended to more than one number which 
is to be seen in Nichols' Newspapers, Vol. 28. It is hardly to 
be included in this essay as it consists only of news with a 
paragraph of Reflections after each item. It was in no way 
modled on the plan of the Tatler or the Spectator. 

The Weekly Observator (No. 1, May 28, 1716) recalls in plan 
the Observators of the earlier years of the century. It was 
conducted by a dialogue between Observator and his man Ralph. 
Although it was written against the Tories and High Church, 
it contains also talks upon such topics as theatres, masquerades 
and occasionally manners. It was however, poorly written and 
its phraseology was coarse and vulgar. Eleven numbers of this 
three leaf folio paper have been preserved by Nichols. 

Another paper of this year, slightly better than those 
already mentioned, appeared June 22, under the title of the 
Citizen and ran to nine, numbers, ending July 20. This paper 
also did not restrict itself to essays on the manner or vices of 
the day, but included news and politics as well. However, 
these two subjects found but little space in the pages of the 
Citizen which in attempting to show what constitutes men and 
women really wise and really good, did so largely by the solemn 
and rather uninteresting method of quoting copiously from the 
pages of Holy Writ. The papsr soon deservedly fell into obliv- 
ion like the great majority of the periodicals of the age. 

Another periodical which has thus fallen into oblivion, but 
which was said by Bp. I^aw in his Considerations, (^) to be well 
deserving of republication, appeared this year under the title of 
The Occasional Paper. Unlike the vast majority of its contem- 
poraries, it was published monthly, and ran to thirty-six 
numbers ending in 1719, when it was reprinted in 3 vols. 8 vo. 
Each number of this paper, which was sacred to the cause of 
religious liberty, free inquiry and charity, consisted of about 
twenty pages of sensible and well written essays upon such 

(•). Fifth Edition, Page 159, note. 
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subjects as bigotry, orthodoxy, Protestant principles, conten- 
tions about the Doctrine of the Trinity, the nature and objec- 
tions of oaths, the character of a Protestant, etc. It contains 
also addresses to the magistrates and to the clergy on societies 
established for the reformation of manners, containing careful 
thought expressed in clear and forcible language. The authors 
of these papers, the expressed object of which was concern for 
religious liberty and a desire to do the best service in their 
power for the best causes, the cause of Truth, Liberty and Cath- 
olic Christianity were, Drs. Grosvenor, Wright and Evans, and 
Messrs. Avery, Moses Lowman and Simon Browne. (') I 
include The Occasional Paper, although a monthly periodical 
and a sectarian publication, in this essay not so much on account 
of the ability with which it was written, as because of the 
influence it undoubtedly exerted in bringing people to a better 
realization of the duties of life and in broadening their social 
horizon . 

It has already been observed that essays written upon man- 
ners as well as upon politics were printed occasionally in the 
weekly journals. A newspaper carried on in opposition to 
George I, and the claims of the Protestant succession, entitled 
Misfs Weekly Journal (') took the lead in publishing this kind 
of essays. In 1722 N. Mist published two duodecimo volumes 
entitled ' ' A Collection of Miscellaneous Letters Selected Out of 
Mist's Journal ". These letters, or essays, had appeared in his 
newspaper from November, 1716, to September, 1721. Again 
in 1727 he reprinted two more volumes of the same nature which 
had appeared from 1721 to 1726. These he dedicated to his 
kind and worthy correspondents. The authors of these essays, 
several of them written with considerable merit, have almost 
entirely escaped detection. From the preface one learns that 
all the poetry and several of the letters in the first volume are 
the productions of Mr. Smith, late of one of the Temples. This, 
in all probability, was the Smith who conducted the Oracle, 
and most likely also the British Apollo. Though the design of 

('). Toulmin's ' • Lif e of Neal " prefixed to his edition of the "His- 
tory of the Puritans ", page 32, note. 
{^). See page 85 



the papers collected in these four volumes was largely to correct 
the manners of the age, politics, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing extract, were not necessarily prohibited. " The whole aim 
of the following papers has been ", says Mist, {') " to censure 
and correct those monstrous vices and corruptions which have 
of late so openly showed themselves in all public affairs, as well 
as to ridicule the little follies and impertinences of fops, coquets, 
prudes, pedants, and coxcombs of all sorts, whose affected airs 
often disturb the harmony of all polite conversion ". The con- 
sideration of these volumes has led us to the year 1727. We 
must now go back to 1717, and resume our chronological 
account. 

The new periodicals of this year were, like those of 1716, 
restricted almost entirely to the discussion of political and relig- 
ious party principles. For exsirmple, the Scour£-e (No. 1, Feb. 
4), conducted weekly, by the Rev. Thos. Lewis, was a Jacobite 
and High Church paper of little or no merit and of brief exis- 
tence. Written in a spirit of malice and profaneness, it was 
presented at the King's bench bar by the hundred of Ossulston, 
and its author Lewis was apprehended on suspicion of being 
the author of this and other seditious papers. C) The Scourge 
in vindication of the Church of England was reprinted in one 
volume in 1717 and again in 1720. In reply to this seditious, 
blasphemous and villainous pamphlet, an unknown author 
started in Nov., 1717, a paper entitled the Reprisal which was 
however discontinued after the fourth number because Lewis 
had been forced to cease writing his paper and there was no 
longer need of this one. (') Still another paper which entered 
this dispute was the Plain Dealer, (No. 1, May 22, 1717.) Like 
the Reprisal, of little or no merit, it was written in defense of 
the government and against the Scourge, whose chief end the 
author claims was to embitter mens minds against his Majesty's 
good subjects, and against Protestant Dissenters. This Plain 
Dealer should not be confused with another periodical of the 
same name which was started in 1724, and conducted by Hill 

(1). See Preface Vol. I, 1727. 

(2). Original Weekly Journal, Dec. 14, 1717. 

('). Reprisal No. 4, Dec. 11, 1717. 
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and Bond. On Nov. 6, 1717, another violent factional paper 
was issued, under the title of the Entertainer which extended to 
forty three weekly numbers, poorly written, yet with more merit 
than its contemporaries. Although the author wrote, " We 
are not against Church or State, nor the right of Princes; no 
enemies to our country, nor the fundamental laws and constitu- 
tions of it ", his paper was nevertheless largely taken up with 
the consideration of political topics, and written in support of 
Tory and High Church principles. At the same time several 
useful essays upon such subjects as pride, ambition, friendship, 
avarice, marriage, etc., are contained in these forty-three 
numbers, though it is no dif&cult matter to discover a political 
significance in most of them. The papers were reprinted in one 
volume, 8 vo., in 1718, with the title "The Entertainer; con- 
taining remarks on men, manners, religion and policy ". 

It was an extremely dif&cult thing at this time, when polit- 
ical and religious disputes had reached such a pitch of excite- 
ment, for the authors of periodical essay papers to curb the 
natural desire of entering into the discussion of such absorbing, 
and to them, often vital questions. 

A paper, however, which avoided such topics was the 
Wanderer, a weekly half sheet essay published from February 9, 
1717, until August, of the same year, numbering twenty-six 
papers in all, and written almost entirely by John Fox, though 
with the occasional assistance of Daniel Hanchet and others. 
In the Preface to the collected edition of the Wanderer it is 
stated that two papers, treating with subjects of gaiety, which 
are handled with that strength of beauty and wit which might 
be expected from his good understanding, are the productions 
of the above mentioned Hanchet. From the same source, one 
learns that Mr. Nathaniel West, of Virginia, and Mr. Alexan- 
der Spatwood, the governor, also gave Fox some slight assisr 
tance. The professed object of these papers was to avoid all 
arguments and debates arising from party causes, "to discuss 
such matters as should be communicated to the author by his 
correspondents, or should occur to his own knowledge; and not 
to offend religion, morality or good manners ". The essays 
which are upon a variety of subjects, such as love, jealousy. 
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piety, death, Good Friday, the Lord's Supper, despair, etc., are 
of a dull and somber tone, mainly in the nature of exhortations 
to piety and virtue, and, for the most part, not well written. 
An excuse for the inelegance of the style (which perhaps the 
author realized) may possibly be found in this, " Six ingenious 
gentlemen", says Fox, "promised me one paper every week and 
consequently should have had seven weeks time in which to 
prepare one paper, but it happened that these men at the last 
moment, had other engagements, and the Wanderers became, 
unfortunately, the productions of so many nights ". 

Thomas Brereton, (1691-1722), the dramatist, began an 
essay paper entitled the Critick on January 6, 1718. This paper 
appeared weekly until May 28, 1718, when it appears to have 
been relinquished by the author. Brereton gives as his reason 
for publishing the Critick, the frightful dearth of any amuse- 
ment of this kind that had existed since the Tatler and the 
Spectator had ceased. "The Censor indeed ", he says, "did, 
for a time, endeavor to divert and instruct us; but without much 
success, as it is presumed, so that 'tis now dropped. There 
was another performance, the Memoirs of Literature, which for 
the exquisite judgment and modest freedom of its author, can 
never be sufficiently applauded; but tliat too is discontinued. 
And it is easy to observe in our houses oi public resort, that 
after the reiterated perusal of the current news of the day, per- 
sons ©f-taste-are_r£daGed-to— a-perfect yawn for want of some 
other entertainment " . (i) From this can be seen the object of 
Brereton's attempt which was, in fact, to unite to some degree, 
essay papers and the "Works of the Learned ", and thus com- 
bine social and moral papers with critical ones upon authors 
and their works. The result was that the Critick consisted, 
however, of literary and political criticisms with but very few 
moral essays. Brereton frequently puffed his own dictionary, 
and in number ten appeared the following advertisment : ' ' Sub- 
criptions are now taken in until the first of May for Mr. Brere- 
ton's compleat and standard Dictionary of the whole English 
Language, after the method of the celebrated one of the French 
Academy, in four volumes, upon royal paper folio ' ' . The pages 

(1). Critick, No. 1, Jan. 6, 1718. 
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of the Critick contain several very severe criticisms of Philips 
and his Free-Thinker, which next claims our attention. 

The Free-Thinker, edited by Ambrose Philips, began its 
career March 24, 1718, and was published twicfe a week until 
July 28, 1721, numbering in all three hundred and fifty issues, (i) 
Philips was assisted in this work by several eminent persons 
chief among whom were Dr. Boulter, afterwards Archbishop of 
Armagh; Dr. Pearce, Bishop of Rochester; Richard West, Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland ; Rev. George Stubbs, (the largest con- 
tributor) ; Rev. Gilbert Burnet; Rev. Henry Stephens ; and Mr. 
Welsted. (^) No. 1 is a defense of free thinking in which the 
author observes, " I hope I shall not be thought to blame, if 
for the benefit of mankind, I endeavor to rescue this word from 
infamy by taking it out of the hands of libertines, by clearing 
it from the aspersions of bigots, and by reconciling it to the 
vertuous and to the wise, who have only a just claim to it in its 
genuine sense". As the scope of this paper, which judging 
from the title comprised all that might fall within a reasoning 
man's thought, was vast, so too its object was great and uplift- 
ing, namely, "to preside over arts and sciences and to distinguish 
the true merit from the false in the world of learning, to inspire 
men not only with those great and manly notions which may 
seem new or little known ; but also to recover several ancient 
laudible sentiments which are in a manner lost, or visibly de- 
clining amongst us " ; to correct whatever appeared to be wrong 
or injurious in the lives and habits of both men and women ; to 
counsel and advise even princes and ministers of state, and to 
point out and correct whatever was amiss in the amusements of 
the people, and more especially at the theatre or the masquer- 
ades. It will thus be seen that a large part of the papers of 
th^ Free-Thinker vi&xe written upon learning, religion, politics 
and morals ; but to see that lighter topics were not neglected it 
is only necessary for the reader to turn to the charming stories 
contained in Nos. 80, 84, 92, 109, 110, 128, and 129, besides 

(1) . Drake. Essays 111. of the Rambler, etc. , erroneously states that 
the Free-Thinker ceased with No. 159, Sept. 28, 1719. 

(^) . Free-Thinker Preface to the edit, of 1733, and Champion No. 
80, Jan. 22, 1739-40. 
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many other pieces of imagination and humour that are scattered 
throughout the whole course of the Free Thinker, all handled 
with grace and charm of expression. The more serious essays, 
such as those upon religion, superstition, laws and government 
seldom lack clearness, good sense, or force both of reason and 
of persuasion. In addition to these essays, tales, and lectures 
on morality and manners, there are to be found in the Free- 
Thinker many well written pieces of poetry, that are in every^ 
way, much superior to the average verses found in previous per- 
iodicals of this kind. The judgment of the present generatioa 
must agree with that of past ones, that the Free-Thinker ia 
point of excelance ranks, as far ,as our period is Concerned, 
next to the productions of Steele and Addison. As a matter of 
fact, "several of the authors of the Free-Thinker, as of the 
Spectator, were the same persons and have written in the same 
spirit". (^) Drake {^) ranks the Free-Thinker after the Spec- 
tator as the most valuable of miscellaneous essays, and Field- 
ing, speaking of periodic papers, said: — " Those justly cele- 
brated gentlemen (Addison and Steele), have certainly a claim 
to be placed at the head of this table of fame, but the door 
ought not to be shut on their successors; and among them, the 
Free-Thinker has a legitimate title to be introduced the fore- 
most ". (3) 

Philips closed this paper with number 350, giving the fol- 
lowing as his reason for so doing, — "That I may be enabled in 
times more favourable for lessons of philosophy to pursue the 
principal design of these papers with that circumspection and 
impartiality which is implied in the title of them, it is requisite 
I should withdraw myself awhile from the public. By this re- 
tirement I shall obtain leisure not only to collect my thoughts, 
but also to review my past labours, and to give in volumes to 
my subscribers the half sheets published within the first two years 
of this undertaking ". 

A curious paper that may perhaps be classed under the 
head of periodicals of morals and manners appeared July 26, 

(1). Free-Thinker, Preface to the edit, of 1739. 

(2). Drake, Essays Ills, of the Rambler, etc. Vol. I, page 109. 

(3). Fielding, "The Champion". Vol. I, page 258. 
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1718, tinder the title of the '' Weekly Medley; or, the Gentlemaa's 
Recreation, containing an Historical Account of all News, For- 
eign and Domestick, together with Observations on the Writings, 
and Manners of the Age ". Although primarily a newspaper, it. 
is included here on account of two divisions which regularly 
ipund a place in its three leaves, the one entitled the Critick, and 
the other, the Busy Body. In the first of these divisions the au- 
-thor ' ' endeavoured to do something for the advancement of 
learning " . {}) This section, as may naturally be infered, con- 
sisted of criticisms, some times of books, plays or poems, but 
most often of contemporary newspapers and political essays, 
and so unfortunately did not do much for the advancement 
of learning. The object of the second division, entitled the 
Busy Body, was "to inquire into all quarters of the town after 
the characters and manners of all Britons of distinction,, male or 
female, and to set down some as examples worthy to be imitated 
and others as diligently to be avoided " . ( ^ ) These, together 
with a great amount of news and political discussion, made up 
the Weekly Medley of 1718-1720. It will be seen that this paper 
shows to a slight extent, the features of the modem review or of 
the magazine, which may include anything. In this case, how- 
ever, the author thought it necessary to offer some apology for 
the mixed character of his paper, and especially for combining 
news, essays on manners and morals, criticisms, tales and the 
like. He says in his defense: — "Sir Richard Steele was him- 
self a Gazetteer at the same time he wrote the Tatlers ". (^) 
The Weekly Medley was, however, a very poor performance as 
far as its section on moral and manners is concerned, most of 
the paper being devoted to news and politics. 

An insignificant and poorly written essay paper entitled the 
Doctor paid its first visit to the world August 6, 1718, with the 
object of curing the evils and ills not of the body, but of the 
mind. This half sheet appears to have existed for no more than 
six numbers and then deservedly to have taken up its abode in 
.the realms of oblivion among the host of similarly unworthy 

(1). Weekly Medley, No. 1, July 26, 1718. 
[}). Weekly Medley, No. 1. 
X^). Weekly Medley, No. 1. 
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imitators of the Spectator. The Doctor's object, however, was 
a worthy one, — "To teach people how to speak more perti- 
nently, to look more modestly and to behave themselves more 
becomingly", but the Doctor, in his prescriptions, scribbled 
much and wrote little, so that one is not surprised to find, in 
a letter addressed to him, the following sentence: — " 'Tis very 
much questioned whether you have ever taken your degrees or 
not". (1) A point that strikes one forcibly in reading the 
vast number of such papers that appeared between 1709, and 
1731, and even later, is that the authors of most of them begin 
by complaining of the great number of scribblers and petty wits 
who have the impertinence and audacity to publish essay papers, 
and then straight way continue to swell the flood by their own 
worthless contributions. 

In the second volume of some essays, entitled the "Hu- 
mourist; being Essays upon several Subjects", (^) 1725, which 
has been attributed to Thomas Gordon, there are among other 
discourses, two essays that must be mentioned here. The first, 
entitled, "On Masquerades", will be found on page 187; the 
second "On some Characters of the Present Age ", on page 260- 
In reading through the pages of a weekly half sheet entitled the 
Honest Gentleman, which appeared November 5, 1718, and con- 
tinued to be published until number 25, April 22, 1719, I dis- 
covered that the two essays, above mentioned, were there printed, 
the first being No, 4, and second No. 19. This fact throws some 
light upon the authorship of the papers of the Honest Gentleman. 
If the Humourist, the essays of which had originally appeared 
abroad singly in various papers, is rightly attributed to Thomas 
Gordon, then Gordon wrote at least these two papers of the 
Honest Gentleman. The essays of the Honest Gentleman are 
upon a variety of subjects, political, religious, social and moral, 
as a rule well written, clear, sensible and just, though with little 
humor. Besides the two essays already spoken of may be 
mentioned others "On the Beauty and Usefulness of Religion "^ 
' ' On Wberty " , "On Charity " , " On The Peerage Biir ' , and 
"On the Apprehension of an Invasion". Speaking of the 

('). The "Doctor ", No. 2, Aug. 13, 1718. 
n. See page 105. 
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design of liis paper the author says, — "To deal plainly with 
my readers, I have no design at all". The paper contin- 
ued its career until No. 25, April 22, 1719, when as the author 
informs one, Peele, his printer, came to him with this sorrow- 
ful tale, — ' ' Alas Sir, your paper does not sell so well as I 
expected: I am afraid I shall be a loser by it: not that I care 
for that, but I am concerned to see the publick no better a 

judge of wit and sense, It is plain, were Mr. Ironside 

alive again he could not write to please them. They have no 
sort of taste: there is nothing but Mist's Journal and the Half 

Penny Post will go down with them now. Your paper 

is above their reach; and therefore it does not take as I 
thought it would". (^) The author upon hearing this 
decided to give up the undertaking, adding, — "I shall never 
appear under the same title this paper bears, though I hope 
always to appear with the same character — The Honest Gentle- 
man ". (2) 

The year 1719, although comparatively rich in some branch- 
es of periodical literature, produced in the realm of morals and 
manners, but two new publications — the Mirrour and the Cas- 
uist. Political discussion was amply represented by such 
papers as the ' ' Plebian " , the " Old Whig " , the " Patrician ' ' , and 
the "Moderator", all concerned with the Peerage Bill; and 
of Commercial and Industrial periodicals, the year produced the 
' ' Manufacturer " , the " British Merchant " , the " Weaver ' ' , 
and the "Spinster", all engaged in the dispute among the 
woolen, calico, and silk dealers. The Mirrour, which began its 
weekly appearance on February 5, 1719, and lived for twelve 
weeks at least, was designed to hold up to people their follies 
and vices, that they might see themselves as others saw them, 
or at any rate, as they appeared to the author. This was done 
by short essays of considerable merit, well written throughout 
in a clear, simple, and forcible style. The serious tone of the 
papers was, however, agreeably lightened by the occasional in- 
troduction of bits of entertaining verse. 

The only other paper appearing this year, which can claim 

(1). The Honest Gentleman, No. 25, April 22, 1718. 
P). The Honest Gentleman, No. 25. 
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to belong to this branch of periodicals, began its brief existence 
November 25, 1719. It was a curious paper entitled, " The 
Casuist; or a Dialogue between Pasquin and Marfario, concern- 
ing Men and Things; by a Society Gentleman ", said to have 
been written by Mr. Tolson of lyincoln's Inn. This paper com- 
bined the chief features of the old ' ' Athenian Gazette ' ' and 
the "British Apollo", namely, the answering of questions, and 
short satirical essays on morals and manners. At first only the 
back of the first page of this three leaved paper was devoted to 
the answering of questions and the rest of the sheet was given 
up to short essays, and to advertisements; but with each suc- 
ceeding number more and more space was given to answers. 
The chief object of the paper, as expressed in the first number, 
was ' ' to reform and improve manners without launching into 
the stormy and dangerous seas of faction ' ' , and so far as the. re- 
mains of the paper show, there are no signs of political discus- 
sion. Such subjects as the state of the stage, and more especi- 
ally of masquerades, against which several other similar papers 
wrote, occupy the fifteen numbers that the author published. 
The paper was written in the form of dialogue, which is neither 
lively nor interesting, but often crude and coarse. 

Although the year 1719 lacked other essay papers, not con- 
troversial, it must be remembered that Philips' " Free Thinker" 
continued to appear twice a week from 1718 to 1721. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
SociAi, Periodicai<s from 1720 To 1731. 

During the last twelve years of the period covered by this 
work the periodic essay paper of morals and manners greatly 
declined in numbers and the essays which had formed them 
were transferred, to a considerable extent, to the weekly journals 
and to newspapers. Nichols, in his list of new periodic publi- 
cations for the year 1720, cites the following papers: ( * ) 

The Commentator. 

The Theatre. 

The Anti-Theatre. 

The Independent Whig. 

The Director. 

The Penny Weekly Journal. 

The Advocate. 

The Spy. 

The Churchman; or. The Loyalists' Weekly Journal. 
To this must be added: 

The British Harlequin. 

The Humourist. 

The Projector. 

The Patriot. 

Cato's Letters. 
Of these fourteen papers or collections of essays, two 
or three only properly deserve attention here, though it is im- 
possible to pass over two others without at least a brief mention. 
These two are The Theatre and The Anti-Theatre. Steele, by 
his views and expressions in his political paper on the Peerage 
Bill entitled The Plebian, brought down upon himself the anger 
of the court. The government almost immediately withdrew its 

Q). Nichols. "Literary Anecdotes of Eighteenth Century". Vol. 
IV, page 39. 
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protection and revoked the patent which had made Steele Gov- 
ernor of the Royal Company of Comedians, to which no small 
income was attached. Steele foresaw the coming danger and un- 
dertook to defend and vindicate himself, the stage, and his brother 
managers, by a periodical publication which he called the 
Theatre. This paper, professedly ' ' written for the preservation 
and improvement of the English Theatre," {}) Steele published 
twice a week under the assumed name of Sir John Edgar, until 
April 5, 1720, in all twenty-eight numbers; but to no purpose, 
for his patent for Drury I^ane was revoked by the Duke of New 
castle, then Lord Chamberlain, before the paper had reached 
eight numbers. Though the Theatre was written at a time 
"when its author was labouring under varied distresses, public 
and private, it is neither void of vigor nor of amusement. It 
is, however, too much occupied, for the general reader, by the 
exposure of his injuries as a patentee, and by his observations 
on the famous South Sea scheme". (^) Steele's Theatre very 
naturally provoked a rival, but one which, though antagonistic, 
was by no means abusive or uncivil as was almost always the 
case in these paper controversies. This paper entitled the Anti- 
Theatre, begun February 15, 1720, was written by one who as- 
sumed the name of Sir John Falstaffe, and continued its 
bi-weekly appearance for fifteen numbers, ending April 4, 1720. 
Still another publication entered this dispute in opposition to 
Steele. This was a series of essays begun March 12, 1720, and 
published in the columns of Applebee's Original Weekly Jour- 
nal. Drake characterizes it as "in every respect a despicable 
undertaking." 

The other papers in the list, with the exception of the Com- 
mentator, the Humorist, and the British Harlequin are either 
political, commercial, economic, or at least controversial. 
These, however well written in themselves, or however attrac- 
tive the subject of dispute, form strictly no part of the present 
work; neither do certain newspapers, which, for lack of suf- 
ficient news or want of readers, resorted to the publication, in 
their columns, of essays on various subjects, chiefly political 

('). Theatre, No. 1. 

(2). Drake, Essays Illustrative of the Tatler, etc., vol. T, p. 143. 
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or factional, translations of foreign works, or extracts from 
English authors. When, however, these essays published in 
newspapers, are restricted almost entirely to one subject, or to 
one class of subjects not factional, as in the case of the Censor, 
or the Collection of I<etters previously mentioned, both taken 
from Mist's Journal, they are included in this work; but such 
performances as for instance, the "Matrimonial Dialogues by 
the Author of the London Spy, " which occupy the first two 
pages of each number of the " Penny Weekly Journal; or, Sat- 
urday's Entertainment" (1720), and the "London Mercury; or. 
Great Britain's Weekly Journal", are not included. It would 
also be a tedious and useless undertaking to extract, for this 
work, from other similar journals the essays on manners 
and morals that were occasionally intermixed with political and 
religious party essays. 

Weekly journals of the type mentioned had multiplied 
greatly. Aaron Hill, in his preface to the Plain Dealer, speak- 
ing of the decline of essay papers of the type of the Spectator, 
wrote; " The Stamp Act first and then the Weekly Journals 
are now such impediments to the fair hearing in this method, as 
almost to amount to a prohibition of such essays for the future. 
The invention of weekly journals was owing to the taste which 
the town began to entertain for the writings of the Tatler, Spec- 
tator and others. Small essays were so much liked, that it was 
imagined worth while to put a little wit, and a great deal of his- 
tory, in a large quantity of paper, and sell it for the same or less 
price than the Stamp duty had raised the half sheet treatise to. 
The general way now of communicating our thoughts to the 
publick, is by distinct and unconnected letters to the .authors of 
this or that journal. " (^) " Cato's Letters' ', published in the 
London Journal and in the British Journal, are of this class, 
undoubtedly the best; but since their ' ' avowed purpose was a call 
for public justice on the managers of the famous South Sea bub- 
ble" and to defend civil and religious liberty, they must be 
reserved for treatment in another section of this work. 

A paper, written at times with some cleverness and usually 
in a quiet and direct style, appeared January 1, 1720, under the 

(1) Plain Dialer, 1724. 
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title of the ' ' Commentator ' ' and continued to be published on 
Mondays and Fridays, till September 16, 1720. It may have 
lived longer, but I have found no number published after that 
date. The design of the author was to expose and combat the 
acquired prejudices of education, custom, and Ul company; 
' ' those attained to by great pains and industry and adhered to 
against the conviction of common sense and the known laws of 
the land. " This the author regularly did without passion and 
without prejudice. The essays of this paper include all manner 
of subjects, though they are very seldom on politics. Among 
the soundest and best written articles are those upon ' ' The 
Nature of Popular Assemblies and the Force of Numbers "; 
upon "Vanity or Self I<ove"; upon "Gaming" and upon 
"The Ignorance and Rashness of Bubble Buyers, and the Inso 
lence and Audaciousness of the Bubbler Sellers" . Who the 
author of this sensible sheet was, I cannot say. Dr. Drake 
makes no mention of the paper, and it is not to be found in Mr. 
Nichols' extensive collection of similar sheets. 

According to Dr. Drake a paper entitled the " British Har- 
lequin ", was published on the fifth and sixth of January, 1720, 
I have been able neither to discover a copy of this publication, 
nor to find any other mention of it except that made by Drake, 
which is ample apology for quoting his few words concerning it. 
He says: "Of this insignificant paper — the second (number) 
came put on January 12, wherein, says the title page. Masque- 
rades are defended against the Free-Thinker and Free Thinker 
Extraordinary, and every other sour old fellow. It was printed 
weekly for a short period, and then deservedly dropped into 
oblivion". (') 

A volume of essays entitled the " Humourist" and dedi- 
cated to the Man in the Moon, was published in 1720. This 
was followed in 1725 by a second volume with a similar title 
dedicated to the Rt. Hon. James, Lord Ty rawly and Killmain. 
The two volumes consist in all of seventy-seven essays upon a 
great variety of subjects, such for instance as News-writers, 
Spleen, Witchcraft, Eating, Women, Criticism, Coffee Houses, 
Modern Inventions, Happiness, Popular Discontents, Luxury, 

(1) Drake. Essays Illustrative of the Rambler, etc., vol. I, p. 39. 
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Prating, etc., etc. The author says in his preface that these 
essays had already appeared abroad singly and been well 
received. They are said on the title page to have been writ- 
ten by ' ' the author of the Apology for Parson Alberoni; the 
Didication to a Great Man Concerning Dedications ", etc. 
Many of them are full of interest and of humour and are well 
written, though, as Drake remarks, the style is often coarse and 
loaded with idiomatic expressions. He was ignorant as to the 
name of the author of these essays, but the compiler of the cata- 
logue of the Hope collection of periodicals notes that in Dr. 
Farmer's Library Sale Catalogue, No. 3341, they are ascribed 
to Thos. Gordon. (1) If they are the work of Thos. Gordon the 
fact throws considerable light upon two other papers to be men- 
tioned later, Pasquin and the Honest Gentleman. Further 
remarks upon this paper will therefore be reserved until Pasquin 
is considered. 

On the eleventh of January, 1721, Nicholas Amhurst, a 
zealous Whig, an enemy of High Church principles, the editor 
of the famous Craftsman, and a man of considerable ability, be- 
gan the publication of a witty but intemporate work entitled 
Terrae-Filius, a bitter satire upon the manners, statutes and pol- 
itics of the University of Oxford. Amhurst was expelled from- 
St. John's college, June 29, 1716, (not in 1720 as Drake says),, 
for the reasons stated in the following letter written by him to 
Dr. Delaune, President of St. John's, and also for his zeal in 
support of the House of Hanover. The letter is in part as fol- 
lows: — " You'll pardon me, good Sir, if I think it necessary for 
you honour, to mention the many heinous crimes for which I 
was brought to shame. None were indeed publickly alleged 
against me at that time, because it might as well be done after- 
wards; surely old Englishmen can never forget, there is such a 
thing as hanging a man first, and trying him afterwards; so it 
fared with me; my prosecutors first proved me, by an undeniable 
argument, to be no fellow of St. John's College, and then to be 
— the lyord knows what. 

"My indictment may be collected out of the faithful 
annals of common fame, which runs thus — Advices from Oxford 

(^). Cat. of Early Newspapers in the Hope Collection, page 46. 
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say, that on the twenty-ninth of June, 1716, one Nicholas 
Amhurst, of St. John's College, was expelled for the following 
reasons: — 

"Imprimus, For loving foreign Turnips, and Presbyterian 
Bishops. Item. For ingratitude to his Benefactor, that spot- 
less martjnr, William I,aud. Item. For believing that Steeples 
and Organs are not necessary to Salvation. Item, For preach- 
ing without Orders, and Praying without a Commission. Item. 
For lampooning Priest-craft and Petticoat-craft. Item. For 
not lampooing the Government and the Revolution, Item. 
For prying into Secret History ' ' . 

To revenge himself for his expulsion, Amhurst published 
among other writings, this paper Terrea Filius. It appeared at 
first weekly, but after number two it was published on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays, until July 12, 1721, ending with No. 52. 
Amhurst in the first number thus expresses his reasons for un- 
dertaking the work. — {}) 

"To see ignorance, superstition, tyrany and priestcraft rid- 
ing rampant in the seminaries of religion; to see barefaced, 
fraudulent actions daily committed by the hands that ought to 
administer justice; to see perjury and rebellion publickly 
preached and inculcated into the minds of youth; to see the vir- 
tuous munificence of founders and benefactors squandered away 
at gambling tables, and amongst stock-jobbers or guzzled down 
in hogsheads of wine, or tossed up in fricasees and venison pas- 
ties: I say, to see all this, and to see no publick remedy applied 
or proposed to be applied to this complication of evils, would 
extort satire and indignation from the most lukewarm breast. 

"I have lived incog for several years at Oxford, and have 
been a careful and nice observer of all psoceedings public and 
private, which have been carried on in that place ever since; I 
have observed the lives and conduct of all persons of note there, 
both male and female; and having taken exact minutes of each 
material circumstance, I am come up to town, being no longer 
able to contain myself, and have taken lodging at a printer's, 
in order to retail my observations out to the world in a weekly 
half sheet, that all persons, and especially the meaner sort (who 

P). Terrae-Filius, No. 1, page 4 of the edition of 1754. 
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have conceived such a veneration for the Universities) may 
judge whether their implicit zeal for those learned bodies (as 
they are called) be justly placed or not; and whether, in their 
present unregulated state, they are not the nurseries of pedantry 
instead of sound learning, of bigotry instead of sound religion, 
and of treason instead of loyalty, whether their statutes (both 
those of the University and of particular colleges) are not gen- 
erally perverted, or partially executed; whether the public dis- 
cipline is not wretchedly neglected, and the publick exercises 
confined to nonsensical jargon and the mere burlesque of true 
knowledge; whether even those useless exercises are performed 
as they ought to be; whether the criterion of merit is not ren- 
dered very precarious; and whether the method of taking de- 
grees is not very unjust and arbitrary; whether most benefac- 
tions, both publick and private, are not either embezzled or 
misapplied; and whether (supposing all this can be proved) the 
loud complaints, that have so long and so often been made to 
no effect, were reasonable or not; and whether the regulation, 
which has been so earnestly expected, was not justly and hon- 
estly expected ' ' . 

Amhurst, in No. 2 states the method of his design in the 
following words: — " I, Terrae-Filius, a free-thinker, and a free- 
speaker, highly incensed against all knavery and imposture, 
and not thinking TRUTH such a terrible enemy to religion and 
good order, as it has been represented, do hereby declare war 
against all cheats and deluders, howsoever dignified, or where- 
soever residing; the fear of obloquy and ill-usage shall not de- 
ter me from this undertaking, nor shall any consideration rob 
me of the liberty of my own thoughts and of my own tongue. 

" In the pursuit of this design, I shall not confine myself 
to any particular method; but shall be grave and whimsical, 
serious or ludicrous, prosaical or poetical, philosophical or sa- 
tirical, argue or tell stories, weep over my subject, or laugh 
over it, be in humour or out of humour, according to what ever 
passion is upermost in my breast, whilst I am writing ". 

" I will proceed to expose fraud and corruption to the world, 
and to set the luminaries of Great Britain, our nurseries of lit- 
erature and religion, in a new, and in their proper light. " 
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This vehement satire of Terrae Filius was all the more bit- 
ing because of its truth. The papers were written while the 
author still felt the sting of his disgrace, and, being well writ- 
ten, they still have power to hold the attention, especially 
the attention of those who have resided any length of time at 
Oxford. Though however, they point out many faults and 
glaring inconsistencies, they are mixed, as Drake says, with 
' ' so much personal invective and gross scurrility as to defeat 
the salutary purpose which the author might have in view " . ( ' ) 

Nichols in his list of newspapers notes under date of Feb. 
3, 1722, the appearance of the nineth number of a paper en- 
titled the Fairy Taller, which, however, is contained neither in 
his voluminous collection of newspapers and periodical essays, 
nor in the Hope Collection; nor have I been able to find any 
trace of it in the catalogue of the British Museum or of the 
Bodleian I,ibrary. It would be almost useless to speculate on 
its nature simply from its title, for, as has been seen in the case 
of the Poetical Tatler which contained not a line of verse, titles 
may mean nothing. (2) 

On the twenty eighth of November, 1722, appeared the pa- 
per entitled the Pasquin to which reference was made a few 
pages back when the Humorist was under consideration. Pas- 
quin was a well written half sheet folio that appeared twice a 
week until March 27, 1724, numbering in all 120 issues. Its 
essays are upon a great variety of subjects, not excluding poli- 
tics. The political essays however, mostly occupy the num- 
bers that appeared about midway in the life of Pasquin. Most 
of the papers give evidence of merit above the average and 
several show considerable wit and humor. Drake is mistaken 
in saying that Pasquin is confined to ' ' temporary and political 
topics", (8) as will be shown presently. The first question is 
one of authorship, and in discussing this, Drake's error as to 
the contents of this paper will appear. In considering the 
Grumbler we had occasion to quote four lines from Pope's Dun- 
ciad which were as follows: — 

(1). Drake. Essays lUnst. of the Rambler, etc.. Vol. I, page 45. 

('). The writer will be grateful for any iaformation concerning the 

Fairy Tatler. 

(^). Drake, Essays Illust. of the Rambler, etc., vol. I, page 48. 
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" Fam'd for good nature, Burnet, and for truth; 
Ducket, for pious passion to the youth: 
Equal in wit, and equally polite, 
Shall this a Pasquin, that a Grumbler, write ". 

From these lines it has naturally been said that Ducket 
"was the author of Pasquin. In a note before mentioned it was 
stated that Thomas Gordon was the author of the Humourist. 
If both these statements are true, then the author of the Hu- 
mourist, (Gordon), was a very large contributor to Pasquin and 
wrote occassionally, as has been seen, for the Honest Gentle- 
man, (1718-1719). In reading through the pages of Pasquin I 
was struck by the similarity of one of the essays to another that 
I remembered to have read elsewhere. Upon looking into the 
matter I was fortunate enough to find that Pasquin No. 89, Dec. 
€, 1723, corresponded, word for word, with the essay in the Hu- 
mourist, Vol. 2, p. 169, entitled " Of Happiness ". Further re- 
search brought to light many other essays that were identical in 
each, of which the citation of a few will here be sufficient. Pas- 
quin No. 4, Dec. 19, is identical with Humourist, vol. 2, p. 82, 
" Of Modern Inventions ". Pasquin No. 30, Apr. 29, 1723, is 
Humourist vol. 2, page 75 " Of Prating ". 

Pasquin No. 33, May 10, 1723, is Humourist , vol. 2, p. 90 
"Ofl^uxury". 

Pasquin No. 34, May 13, 1723, is Humourist vol. 2, p. Ill 
"Of Great Men". 

Pasquin No. 74, Oct. 18, 1723, is Humourist vol. 2, p. 105 
" Of Public Discontent ". 

Pasquin No. 87, Nov. 29, 1723, is Humourist vol. 2, p. 181 
*'Ql CoflFee House". 

Pasquin No. 114 and 115, March 6, 1724, is Humourist, 
vol. 2, p. 247 "OfHopers". 

Pasquin No. 117, March 17, 1724, is Humourist, vol. 2, p. 
228 "Of Mortality ", etc. 

These will be sufficient not only to prove that Drake was 
mistaken in his statement as to the nature of Pasquin, but also 
to show that the author of the Humourist, whether Gordon or 
Duckett, was either the author of, or a considerable contributor 
to Pasquin; or else that the supposed writer of the second vol- 
ume of the Humourist was not its author. It seems most prob- 
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able that Duckett was the author of Pasquin and of the essays 
in the second volume of the Humourist. (^) Strangely enough 
no essay of volume one of the Humourist is to be found in either 
Pasquin or the Honest Gentleman. 

The author of Pasquin gives in his first number some ac- 
count of his design, from which it is evident that politics were 
not meant to form any very large part of his paper. The essays 
were to consist of his observations made while occupying him- 
self in the following manner: 

' 'The first part of the morning I shall be at some of the 
churches in the neighborhood (of Temple Bar), to observe how 
Mattin Prayers are frequented and by what sort of persons, for 
I am informed that I shall meet with very indifiFerent company 
there. About eleven I shall steer towards the city to enquire 
what news and glean up if possible, something that may be of 
use to me and the publick whose interests I now suppose to be 
united. About twelve I shall be either at Jonathan's or Cara- 
way's in order to make the strictest enquiries into the conduct 
of the Alley, the mystery of Stockjobbing, and the characters of 
the principal Traders that way. From one till three I shall be 
upon Change, to inform myself of the State of Credit and Com- 
merce, as also of all foreign news, which any way afiects his 
Majesty's Dominions, or falls under my cognizance and anim- 
adversions. From thence I shall saunter back again, still criti- 
cising as I pass along, on all the Observanda I meet with, even 
upon people's clothes, looks and gestures. In term and Parlia- 
ment time, I shall never miss being three or four times a week 
in "Westminster Hall, and the lobby of both Houses, especially 
when any important point is in agitation. On Drawing-room 
nights I shall be in waiting at the Court, and upon other nights 
either at the play or opera. I shall frequent all Coffee Houses 
about town that are famous for Wit, I^earning, Gallantry or 
Politicks; but above all I shall keep the strictest eye over Gam- 
ing tables and Publick Brothels; in short I shall be a perfect 
Ubiquitarian, there being no part of the cities of London and 

(1) Nicholas Amhurst, author of "Tirrae- Films," was also a con- 
tributor to "Pasquin", for several of the essays in a volume that appeared 
in 1726, being "Essays on the Vices and Follies of the Times" by Am- 
hurst had formerly been published in "Pasquin". 
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Westminster, or the suburbs thereof to which, on some occasion 
or other, my circumambulations will not extend. ' ' 

"To these oral and ocular intelligences, I shall add all 
written and traditional Memoirs, and I shall rumage over the 
store houses of ancient and modern Learning, break open the 
Cabinets of Greece and Rome, and transfuse into these my 
weekly productions "the Quintessence of all Sages, Philosophers, 
Poets, Historians, Criticks, Mythologists, and Divines whatso- 
ever. ' ' 

On the eighth day of December, 1722, appeared the first 
number of a weekly sheet and a half folio paper entitled The 
Loyal Observator Revived; or. Gay lard's Journal. This first 
number has been preserved by Nichols in volume 50 of his col- 
lection, and from its contents appears to be a combination polit- 
ical sheet and newspaper. The only other number preserved, 
so far as I can ascertain, is number six, (Jan 1, 1723), con- 
tained in Folio 71 of the Hope Collection in the Bodleian 
Library. From this the author appear^^to have undertaken the 
teaching of morality, virtue and manners by means of satire, 
since the first half sheet is filled with letters addressed to Dr. 
Gaylard evidently with this object. One of these letters treats 
of Wits, and another gives various whimsical inscriptions writ- 
ten upon the monuments of the dead buried in "the great Cath- 
edral of Lunapolis", satirizing the vanities and vices of different 
persons inhabiting the Moon. The last two leaves of this num- 
ber, which in the case of number one were devoted to news, are 
lacking. The Loyal Observator Reviv' d was, I conclude, another 
of the weekly journals that published unconnected letters upon 
all kinds of subjects, (i) 

"The Visiter is the title of a half 'sheet folio that appeared 
January 18, 1723, with the avowed purpose of disclosing all 
vices, even the smallest, and making them appear in their true 
light, horrid and deformed. It is a fairly well written paper 
though on the whole it lacks wit and interest, being of too solemn 
and sermon-like a nature. Its essays are upon a variety of 
subjects though they are always written with the purpose of in- 

(1). Since writing the above I have found Nos. 2, Sand 4 of this 
paper in Nichols' collection. It is, however, worthy of little consideration" 
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some well worn moral precept. The author's reasons for 
undertaking the Visiter 2sz. thus stated in number one. — "It is 
some time ago since any paper has come out, which does not 
relate to politicks ; and hearing several people lament, that 
they could not amuse themselves in a Coffee House for a quar- 
ter of an hour, without entering into affairs of state, — have 
determined to set them reflecting their own actions and morals, 
and by setting vice and vertue in a true light, draw them 
insensibly into a comparison of those two contraries in a pri- 
vate capacity ". " The readies " , he goes on to say, "I desire 
as my most peculiar care ; but as their happiness or m.isery, 
must chiefly depend upon the good or ill behavior of the other 
sex toward them, I shall think myself obliged to observe their 
actions ; and do assure them that no publick or private mark of 
vice or vUlany shall escape my notice ". This paper, the name 
ot whose author remains unknown, extended at least to fifty- 
one numbers, of which all but numbers fourteen and fifteen 
have been preserved by Mr. Hope. 

On the eleventh of December, 1723, appeared the Universal 
Journal, a weekly paper of three folio leaves which, unlike the 
majority of the weekly journals, was not intended to be primar- 
ily a newspaper with occasional unconnected essays, but on 
the contrary, to have little news with long essays upon moral 
and virtuous topics. The papers of the Universal Journal, 
consisting for the most part of moral essays or short stories, 
usually of virtue triumphant or of vices punished, are sometimes 
well written though they do not usually show any great degree 
of humour, the general decline of which the author laments in 
his opening paragraph which begins, — "True Humour is at 
present very much a stranger to the world : The late attempts 
made to restore it, have been rather calculated for the lowest 
understandings, than for the taste of men of sense. However, 
in our regulations of modern wit, we shall not disdain to 
regard our worthy admirers the crowd ' ' . The design of the 
Universal Journal is best expressed in the author's own words. 
" As to the irregularities of the Beau Monde of both sexes we 
shall visit them with our deceased friend BickerstaflF's Ghost, 
whom we have full power to raise. By him we shall chas- 
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tise every growing enormity and reduce dress and decorum to 
the just standard of his days. The pulpits and the theatres, we 
shall consider as a medium of instruction ; we shall not there- 
fore suffer the one to be seditious, nor the other to be immoral ". 

Interspersed among the moral essays of this paper are 
several pieces of verse and occasional criticisms of plays. The 
plan adopted by the author has this similarity to the Tatler, 
that the different communications he has to make are dated 
from different coffee houses and from his own rooms. For 
instance, poetry, wit, learning, etc., are from Button's Coffee 
House ; religious discussion and items of interest are from the 
Chapter Coffee House ; criminal intelligence, from Jonathan 
Wilde's ; financial intelligence from Roll's Coffee House, Chan- 
cery I^ane ; foreign news from Loyd's Coffee House, I^ombard 
Street; etc. News, foreign and domestic, other intelligence and 
advertisements, however, do not occupy altogether, more than 
one half of this six page paper, which lived for thirty -eight num- 
bers. The last number dated August, 29, 1724, is entitled "The 
History of the Universal Journal, with the author's last Will 
and Testament, published by a Friend, " which however, throws 
no light upon the author of the paper. 

The year 1724 began with the publication, on January 
eight, of a curious and short lived weekly half sheet entitled The 
Instructor. Of this three numbers only have been preserved and 
it is doubtful whether any more ever saw the light. The under- 
taking was in every way a poor one; the paper and printing 
wretched, and the style as bad. It will only be necessary to 
quote a few lines from the first number to give one an idea of 
the sheet. ' ' My design in writing this paper ' ' , says the author, 
"is no other than the endeavouring to laugh vice and ridiculous 
particularities out of the world, and as much as in me lies, to 
teach men that great doctrine,— Know thyself. Nothing can 
most certainly, be more necessary than such instruction, at a 
time when mankind seem one confused heap, scarce left with a 
distinguishing mark; a misfortune that does infallibly grow upon 
us, for want of attention to the methods of educating children, 
or rather the faulty ambition of parents, who, not considering 
what station of life their children are born into, educate them 
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however, for the highest. Thus Eaton and Westminister have 
bred Tallow-Chandlers, and Lord Chancellors, Linnen Drapers, 
and Lawn Sleeves. If therefore, the statesmen find a want of 
respect, and the divines observe themselves irreverently treated, 
it is the parents alone that they must blame; for boys who have 
been whipped together, will naturally when they are men, 
believe they may mate together likewise ' ' . 

The author of the Tea-Table, Mrs. Eliza Haywood, the 
actress, and novelist, began that half sheet essay paper with the 
same lamentations for the deplorable state into which wit was 
reduced, as have been noticed in the case of many other authors 
of similar productions. But though Mrs. Haywood's design 
was, "chiefly to rescue sense and wit out of mercenary and 
unhallowed hands ' ' , she had the merit of realising that despite 
all she might say to the contrary, "two guineas would he thonghX 
better bestowed on a masquerade ticket, than two pence for the 
Tea-Table". The Tea-Table, which began its existence of 
thirty-five bi-weekly numbers on February 21, 1724, was 
conducted in a manner somwhat similar to the Lay Monk. As 
that paper was the work of a number of monks joined into a 
fraternity, so the Tea-Table was carried on by "one of the most 
agreeable and polite assemblies in town, who met twice a week 
at the house of a certain lady of Quality, to contribute materials 
for this paper ". One is assured, however, that this was "no 
imaginary society, such as the publick had formerly been 
amused by in papers of this nature ". This society, intending- 
nothing but its own entertainment and diversion, resolved to 
keep no secrets but its own; to give its readers the latest 
scandals of the beau monde ; to bring to light all the most private 
transactions of the town ; to dictate fashions in dress, and to 
spare neither sex nor age, name, or condition. This would per- 
haps have made the Tea-Table interesting at least. One must 
not, however, be lead astray by the first few numbers of this 
paper, for though the author occasionally wrote upon subjects 
of a general nature, sometimes upon morals and manners, oc- 
casionally upon literature, and frequently alluded to theatrical 
performances as conducted by the celebrated John James Hey- 
degger, (1659?— 1749.) and John Rich, (1682—1761) her chief 
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object may be gathered from the following remark. ' ' The whole 
Tea-Table cannot but think it a peculiar felicity to them to come 

after so illustrious an example of integrity, as the author 

of the True Briton, and they are resolved to copy, as far as they 
are able so inimitable an original " . It is only necessary to add 
that the True Briton was a political half sheet (June 3, 1723 — 
Feb. 27, 1724), written by Philip Duke of Wharton, against the 
administration and in defense of Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, 
and that the papers of the Tea-Table became from the first, more 
and more political. Number nine is entirely filled with a defense 
of the Duke of Wharton. The first thirty-six numbers of the Tea- 
Table have been preserved. 

The Plain Dealer, which first appeared March 23, 1724, 
rises much above the level of the vast majority of English periodic 
essay papers of morals and manners that sprang into existence 
during the first thirty-one years of the eighteenth century. 
Indeed it fully deserves Drake's estimate of it, that it is the best 
production of the kind that had appeared since the Free Thinker 
and ranks only a little below that paper. The Plain Dealer is 
the result of the joint labours of Aron Hill and William Bond, 
the former a man of no mean literary ability, a dramatist, and a 
projector. Dr. Johnson wrote of the Plain Dealer, — " It was a 
periodical paper written by Mr. Hill and Mr. Bond, whom 
Savage called the two contending powers of light and darkness. 
They wrote by turn each six essays; and the character of the 
work was observed regularly to rise in Mr. Hill's weeks, and fall 
in Mr. Bond's", (i) 

The first number of the Plain Dealer contains a humourous 
description of the difficulty of finding a proper and fitting title 
for the paper which should be "general and unboundedly 
copious ' ' . However, after hearing the defenses of those who 
advanced such names as, " Inquisitor, Truth Teller, Secret, 
Coquet, Bagpjpe, Flute, Good-Fellow. Sweet-Heart, and 
Whirligig", it was at last decided that none would be so 
appropriate as the Plain Dealer. 

' ' The ladies when they hear that my design is Plain Dealing 
will consider me perhaps as an old-fashioned Fellow, who can 

(^) Johnson. Lives of the Poets. Savage. Note p. 98. edit, of 1826. 
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have nothing to do with them, yet I know they will be frequently 
kind enough to furnish me with business, and I shall handle 
them, as often as they allow me oppertunity. The Church and 
the State I have no great genius for meddling with. They 
are either well as they are, or will never be the better for 
anything I can say to them. But the passions, the humours, 
the follies, the disquiets, the pleasures and the graces of human 
life, all these I claim the right to consider as my subjects, and 
shall treat on them without prejudice, in the most frank and 
open manner, so that the watch tower of Barbican shall again 
resume its use, and overlook this ancient city for her service, 
andhersafty". (i) 

The Plain Dealer contains many interesting, amusing and 
instructive essays which show a considerable insight into human 
nature and comprise a varied list of subjects. It was published 
twice a week until May 7, 1725, and comprises in all one hun- 
dred and seventeen numbers written with much good taste. In 
many of these essays good sense is clothed with humour, and 
sound moral teaching, in such pieces as "Of False and True 
Decency"; "Of Spiritual Pride"; "Of the 111 Effects of 
excessive Drinking " ; " Of no Humour in Obscenity ", and the 
like, is often embellished with wit. 

The papers of the Plain Dealer were collected and reprinted 
in two volumes, octavo, in 1730, and again in 1734. (2) {^) 

One number, the first and probably the last, of a half sheet 
paper entitled the Inquisitor made its appearance July 8, 1724. 
The author of the paper styled himself Sir Lionel Huddy, Kt., and 
began to conduct this reformatory journal in a spirit of humour 
and facetiousness of a quality to be seen presently. He began 
as was frequently done by such authors, by giving along account 
of himself and of his family and ancestors. This done, he gave 
some account of the design of his undertaking and of its merits 
and value. One may judge of Sir Lionel's style and humour and 
of the merits of his sheet from the following brief extracts.— 



(1). Plain Dealer. No. 1. 

(^). An interesting account of R. Savage will be found in the P. D. 
No. 28. 

('). In 1734 according to Drake. 
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"I shall content myself with promising the world, that this 
paper in wit, learning, humour, afid observation shall exceed the 
Tatlers, Spectators, and all other lucubrations whatsoever, since 
the remarkable year 627 ". And ag^in ; — " The intent of this 
paper being not to ridicule people for what they really are, but 
for not being what they would be thought ; if I should hereafter 
divest anyone of their borrowed colours, I hope, though my tal- 
ent is naturally satire, that the persons aggrieved will not have 
their names enrolled in the Bills of Mortality ". 

Two numbers, four and five, of a worthless half sheet 
entitled the Monitor, are preserved in the Bodleian Library. To 
judge from the rambling nonsense of these two numbers I believe 
that the i^(7»iV(7y was written ii opposition to High Church, or 
to the Church of Rome, and that the undertaking deservedly 
perished before many more than five numbers saw the light. 

Some time near the close of the year 1724, ther« appeared a 
sheet-and-a-half small folio paper with the title of the Half Penny 
London fournal; or, the British Oracle. The only number of this 
paper that I know of is number 10, January 12, 1725, which has 
been preserved by Nichols. It was primarily a news journal, 
but is mentioned here on account of its Oracle portion which 
occupied the first leaf of the paper and was devoted to answering 
all kinds of questions. The paper itself was poor, the questions 
often foolish and vulgar, so that on the whole this journal is 
worthy of no further consideration. 

In considering the Humourist, it was pointed out that many 
of the essays comprised in its second volume had been formerly 
published in Pasquin and in the Honest Gentleman. (1718). 
Drake in speaking of it remarked that some of its essays might 
be selected ' ' which display considerable wit and humour ' ' , and 
of this class he mentioned ' ' Travels made and performed from 
Exeter to I^ondon ". This essay I discovered while reading 
through the pages of the Weekly fournal ; or, the British Gazetteer. 
It forms a part of the twenty-sixth number of that paper, dated 
October 23, 1725. This journal, thoughlike the majority of other 
weekly papers occasionally printing interesting, humourous and 
moral essays, cannot be classified as a periodical of manners and 
morals, for its essays are most frequently of a political and 
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religious nature. ^h& Weekly Journal; or, the British Gazetteer 
began May 1, 1725, and continued until 1730, making in all 279 
numbers. 

A volume of essays souiewbat similar to the Humourist was 
published in 1730, under the title of the Speculatist, a Collection 
of I<etters and Essays, Moral and Political, Serious and Humour- 
ous : Upon various Subjects ". These essays, the work of Mat- 
thew Concannen, were origin;ally published in the lYondon and 
British Journals, at different times from July 3, 1725 to October 
26, 1728. They are mostly nonpolitical and are written occasi- 
onally with vivacity aud humor. In addition to essays inculcat- 
ing morality and good manners, Concannen included in this 
volume short novels and various pieces upon play-wrights, mpd- 
ern poetry, essayists. Pope's Miscellanies, stage plays, and the 
like. He was however, accused of having deceived the sub- 
scribers by reprinting his old essays instead of giving them 
something new, but he pleaded that at least nine tenths of the 
subscribers knew before hand that the volume was simply to be a 
republication. (' ) . The Memoirs of the Society of Grub Street 
contain the following severe remarks upon Concannen and the 
Speculatist. — " It was but lately that I met with a book called 
the Speculatist, though by inquiry I find that it has been above 
a month privately dispersed (in the manner proper to libels) , and 
hath crept about, in that blind way, as far as it had strength to 
go. I found it to be a great fraud and imposition on the sub- 
scribers; being no other than a wretched relique, patched up 
from the wrecks of the British and London Journals . No doubt it 
will soon be (like its author) to be sold to more than will buy it- 
In some weeks it win be crying out for help in the advertise- 
ments, under the usual and laudable form of a few copies of the 
Speculatist being yet left undisposed of, may be had at " ( ^ ) 

The British Spy; or, the Weekly Journal (No. 1, Sept. 25, 
1725), would have been indeed a periodical of morals, if one may 
judge from its first number, and had it survived that number. It 
appears, however, to have been disheartened, perhaps by the 
magnitude of its labours, and had not the courage to make a 

(1). Memoirs of the Society of Grub Street. No. 38. 

(2). Memoirs ot the Society of Grub Street. No. 3S, Sept. 3, 1730. 
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second appearance. What was the magnitude of its undertaking 
may best be stated in the author's own words, which are in part 
as follows. — "The natural tendency of vice, is to destruction. 
I,et a man's morals be debauched and he is ripened fit for ruin. 

In our subsequent papers we shall endeavor to explore the 

hidden mysteries of darkness, and expose the scenes of wicked- 
ness to every eye; we shall lead you through the winding and 
intricate mazes of debaucheree and iniquity in all its kinds, till 
we have brought you to the origin and source from whence they 
flow. We shall let you into the secrets by which wickedness 
arrived to this deplorable pass it is now at and by what methods 
it is supported and carried on, at this day ; and herein propose 
to the legislature such schemes, as, by the blessing of God shall 
not only put an effectual stop to the growth thereof, but entirely 
suppress it for the future; though all the endeavours of pretended 

reformers could not attain this end We shall bring into the 

field such auxiliary forces as, will overthrow the enemy. . 

and irreligion, immorality, lewdness and the spirit of rebellion 
shall no more dare publickly to appear amongst us " . 

This quotation is sufiicient to give one an idea of the 
author's style. It is, on the whole, not to be regretted that the 
British Spy perished at its birth. 

The Country Gentleman, a periodical essay paper conducted 
by Erasmus Philips, the economic writer, began its career March 
11, 1726, and continued to appear twice a week until number 
eighty-four, December 26, 1726. This paper was at first intended 
to be entirely political and castigatory of Sir Robert Walpole and 
the corruptness of the administration. Philips, however, almost 
immediately gave up this plan and devoted most of the pages of 
the Country Gentleman to essays upon the follies and irregularities, 
the minor vices and peculiarities of Ivondoners of both sexes, feel- 
ing assured that wit and humour had not been entombed with the 
authors of the Spectator, and that there were thousands of happy 
idle people who would gladly amuse themselves with such essays. 
It was his purpose, observed the Country Gentleman, " not only 
to expose the reigning follies and vices, which increased daily, 

but (to) pretend to the authority of a magistrate and 

put the law into execution against all sorts of offenders ; being 
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convinced that at present, the sense of shame is not so powerful 
as the apprehension of punishment". Many of the essays of 
the Country Gentleman are certainly of a high order, and show 
besides considerable wit, a keen insight into human nature. 
"The best way ", wrote Philips, "to root out the seed of vice is, 
to let the proprietor see how ridiculous it makes him ; for such 
is the depravity of human nature, that a man will dare to be 
wicked when he won't venture to be ridiculous". Here and 
there throughout the volume, one may meet with a political essay, 
though usually this kind is masked under interesting allegory. 
Several essays might indeed be selected from the pages of the 
Country Gentlemaji that would amuse, interest, and perhaps 
instruct even at the present day. I have in mind especially one 
on Signs and Sign Posts, and one on Auctions, to say nothing 
of others. 

A volume of essays that had originally appeared singly in 
the issues of various journals, was published in 1726, under the 
title, Essays upon the Vices and Follies of the Times. This vol- 
ume is the work of Nicholas Amhurst, the author of Terrae- 
Filius. Most of the essays had appeared in Pasquin and in the 
lyondon Journal. 

In 1727, appeared a small octavo volume, printed by W. 
Wilmot in Dublin, bearing the title (fi.The Ladies' Journal. An 
advertisement in the front of the volume gives one this informa- 
tion. — "Whereas about a year ago, several gentlemen sub- 
scribed to a book, entitled, "A Collection of New Songs ", which 
were never published, the printer being obliged to quit the King- 
dom, by which means the copy was lost, to the great disadvan- 
tage of the author. This is therefore to acquaint these gentle- 
men that subscribed, that the paper following was chiefly written 
on their accounts, wherein they have not only the Collection 
of Songs, that were to compose the other book, but are to have 
also a variety of the most entertaining subjects, beautiful allego- 
ries, and agreeable verses on several occasions, which the author 
humbly presumes will prove acceptable to the town, and satis- 
factory to the subscribers, but particularly to two certain gentle- 
men, whose generous endeavors acquired the greater part of the 
aforesaid subscriptions to whose merits the author thus publickly 
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acknowledges himself under the greatest obligations for all 
favours". 

The papers forming this volume were only continued weekly 
until sufl5cient number had been pointed to form a ' ' handy pocket 
volume". In all, they number twenty-two, extending from 
January 17, to June 29, 1727. They were especially intended 
for "the instruction and amusement of the ladies " and conse- 
quently treat of the agreeable subjects, love and gallantry, fre- 
quently in short stories, with now and then an essay ridiculing 
some feminine folly or conceit. Many of them are interesting. 
It remains only to add that each of the twenty-two numbers of 
the Ladies Journal closes with a page or two of verses. 

The eighth periodical paper bearing the title of the Tatler, 
that appeared after Steel's momentous work, issued from the 
press on October 16, 1727, under the title of the " Tdtler 
Revived; By Isaac Bickerstaff". Of this half sheet Drake was 
ignorant or misinformed, for he wrote of it, — " Of this effort, 
which I believe is the last that has been made to continue the 
plan and title of Steel's essays, I know nothing more than that 
it was attempted in the year 1750, and, after a short trial, 
completely failed. The specimens which were brought before the . 
public are, I understand, now no longer procurable", (i) Bos- 
well, too, in his Life of Johnson, wrote concerning the Tatler 
Revived. — "A few days before the first of his papers (The Ram- 
bler) came out, there started another competitor for fame in the 
same form, under the title of The Tatler Revived, which I believe 
was born but to die " . Drake and Boswell must have been 
refering to a much later publication . The Tatler Revived of 1727 , 
was published twice a week for at least twenty-seven numbers, 
ending January 15, 1728. The author claimed to be Isaac 
Bickerstaff, Esq., who, awakened by " the universal acclamations 
of a joyful and happy people, at the coronation of our most 
Gracious Sovereign King George the Second ' ' , burst from his 
darkabode of death, resolved once more to give the people the ben- 
efit of his thoughts upon morality, wit, poetry, friendship, conver- 
sation, love, economy, and every other subject except politics 
and scandal which were ' ' wares Mr. Bickerstaff was resolved 

(')■ Drake, Essays Illustr. of the Rambler, etc., vol. I, p. 106. 
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not to deal in ". Who the author of these tweiity-seven papers 
■was, I cannot say. Some few of the essays are interesting, as 
for instance No. 6, upon the undertakers coming to visit the au- 
thof, BickerStaff/ but the majority of them are of iio especial 
value. Their object, however, was the inculcation of gbod 
morals and manner^. 

The Parrot, by Mrs. Penelope Prattle, an insignificant 
paper that first appeared September 25, 1728, and lived through 
four numbers at least, was designed, as the author stated it, "to 
keep things to rights ' ' . What Mrs. Prattle meant by this was to 
steer between the interests of parties and undertake the reforma- 
tion of whatever vices and follies met her observation. Her 
success was extremely slight, and the paper appears to have 
been soon and wisely relinquished. Mr. J. H. Burn is of the 
opinion that the letter of Kitty Magpies in the secoiid number 
of the Parrot reveals the zeal of Mrs. Penelope Prattle in that of 
Mrs. Eliza Haywood. (') This, however, is only conjecture. 

According to Mr. Madden, {''■) there was published in Dub- 
lin, in the year 1728, a weekly paper, each number of which 
consisted of eight pages duodecimo, entitled The Temple-Oge 
Intelligencer. The design of its originator was to furnish a little 
banter for the beaux and belles of Dublin, who frequented the 
Temple-Oge Spa, on the pretence of drinking the waters on 
account of impaired health. It is most probable that the Temple- 
Oge Intelligencer died soon after its birth, as the first three num- 
bers only {in the possession of Mr. Madden) are known to exist. 
A second Dublin periodical publication, falling within the 
province of manners and morals, was the well-known Intelli- 
gencer conducted by Dean Swift and Dr. Thomas Sheridan. 
Although I have seen no number of the original publication of 
this paper, I believe that, figuring backwards from the date of 
number nineteen, which is given as December 2, 1728, the first 
number of this weekly publication should have appeared July, 
29, and the last, number twenty-two, December 23, 1728, and 
not in 1729 as Drake (s) and Mr. Burn affirm. (*) The Intelli- 

0). Burn. Catalogue of the Hope Coll. of Periodicals, p. 57. 

(^). Madden. Hist, of Irish Per. Lit., vol. 9, Appendix, p. 303. 

(»;. Drake. Essays 111. of Rambler, etc., vol. I., p. 64. 

(*) . Burn. Catalogue of the Hope Coll. of Periodicals, p. 60. 
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gencer, reprinted in one volume, octavo, in 1729, and again in 
one volume duodecimo, in 1730, consists in all of twenty -two 
numbers, of which Swift wrote No. 1, an introduction ; No. 3, 
a vindication of Gay and the Beggers' Opera ; No. 
5, A Description of what the World calls Discretion ; No. 7, 
The Characters of Corusodes and Eugenio ; No. 9, The Foolish 
Methods of Education Among the Nobility. No. 15. and No. 
19, The Grievances of Ireland, and in addition some verses in 
No. 8 and in No. 10. Drake and Burn both base their state- 
ment that the Intelligencer ceased early in 1729, on the following 
portion of a letter from Swift to Pope, dated March 6, 1729. 
Speaking of a copy of verses, the Dean wrote, — "I sent it to be 
printed in a paper which Doctor Sheridan had engaged in, called 
the Intelligencer, of which he made but sorry work, and then 
dropped it ". (O As, however. Swift in this makes no allusion 
as to when he had sent the copy of verses, there is nothing in 
it to verify their statements. 

The Tribune is the title of a periodic paper that made its 
appearance in Dublin probably in 1729. I have not seen the 
original numbers of this publication , nor do the papers bear any 
iudividual dates in the reprinted edition of them that was 
published in London in 1729, in one volume octavo. The author 
(may he have been Dr. Delany ?) established a tribuneship and 
conducted his paper with the aid of several colleagues, chief 
among whom was Sir Humphry Thorowgood, the others being 
Dr. Hartshorn, a physician, Richard Mary gold, Esq., Thomas 
Verger, Esq., and Mr. William Truman, of all of whom an 
account will be found in the Tribune, No. 2. The chief care of 
these tribunes was "to prohibit from time to time, whatever was 
hurtful to the peace or happiness of any of their fellow creatures; 
— to receive the complaint of the distressed and the innocent ' ' . 
"All hurtful prejudices, and false opinions, either of honor or 
happiness", were also to be counteracted ; and immorality and 
profaneness, bigotry and superstition, were to be made ridic- 
ulous. The improvement of taste, "being a matter of much 
public concernment," was to receive an especial amount of 
attention. The author, however, paid little heed to this part of 

(}) Swift's Works, Vol. 18, p. 264 
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his design, as many of the twenty-two numbers which make up 
the Tribune were devoted to matters of prejudice and dispute 
between England and Ireland. Of the few papers that do, how- 
ever, treat especially of morals and manners the following may be 
noticed: — No. 10, "The Character of a Country 'Squire". 
No. 11, "Reading a Cheaper Amusement Than Drinking, " 
and No. 13, " The Affectation of Gentility. " 

The ' ' Universal Spectator and Weekly Journal ; by Henry 
Stonecastle, of Northumberland, Esq." is the title of a well 
written and long lived work, conducted mostly in single sheets, 
by several hands. Drake states that the industrious antiquarian 
William Oldys was one of the real publishers and authors of this 
work, but he was ignorant of all the other partakers in the un- 
dertaking, with the exception of John Kelley, the dramatist, 
and Sir John Hawkins, (i) However, the volume of the Uni- 
versal Spectator preserved by Mr. Hope, and bought by him, in 
1828, on the dispersion of the library of Henry Baker's grandson, 
contains the following interesting note in Baker's handwriting — 
"Having for above four years and a half been the chief manager 
of the Universal Spectator, and all my Essays during that time 
being collected together here, I desire that after my death this 
book may be preserved in my family, since the printing them 
together may perhaps some time hereafter be of use. H. Baker ". 
Many of the essays in this volume, extending from No. 1, Oct. 
12, 1728, to No. 342,, April 26, 1735, together with one number. 
No. 584, Dec. 15, 1739, have the authors' name or mark affixed 
to them. From these it appears that Daniel Defoe, who was 
Baker's father-in-law, wrote the first number of the Universal 
Spectator, upon the necessary qualities of a good author. In 
this number Defoe remarks, — "Let no man envy us the 
celebrated title we have assumed, or charge us with arrogance, as 
if we bid the world expect great things from iis. Must we have 
no power to please unless we come up to the full height of those 
inimitable performances? Is there no Wit or Humour left 
because they are gone? Is the spirit of the Spectators all lost, 
and their mantle fallen upon nobody ? Have they said all that can 
be said ? Has the world offered no variety, and presented no 

(1) Drake Essays Ills, of the Rambler, etc., Vol. I, p. 71. 
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new scenes since they retired from us ? or did they leave off 
because they were quite exhausted, and had no more to say? 
We think quite otherwise". From the marginal manuscript 
notes in this volume, it appears that of these three hundred and 
forty -two numbers. Baker wrote seventy -eight, John Kelley, 
twenty-five ; Campbell, eleven, and I,evintz, eight. Henry 
Carey, the musician, and Wharton also contributed, and nam" 
ber 247, June 30, 1733, was written by "Mr. Phillips". The 
essays of the Universal Spectator are at times written with much 
spirit, good sense, humour, and even elegance. Interspersed 
among them are many short poems and letters from various 
hands ; short stories, character sketches, and pieces critical and 
historical. The main object of the undertaking is thus stated, — 
"To correct vice, to ridicule folly, and reprove impertinence ; 
to represent virtue all bright and lovely as it is ; to calm the 
rougher passions, and to encourage those that are more soft and 
amiable ; to point out the mistakes of life, and regulate the con- 
duct of mankind. " ( i ) 

The back Of each number of the Universal Spectator is usually 
devoted to news from abroad, from the country, and from 
lyondon, with now and then an advertisement. The paper was 
published weekly until August 9, 1742. The first edition of 
selected essays was published in 1736, in two volumes, duodecimo. 
A second edition in fotir volumes, duodecimo, appeared in 1747, 
and a third in 1756. 

A very curious paper entitled the "Flying Post or the Week- 
ly Medley by a Society of Gentlemen," was published in London 
from October, 1728, until May, 1730, having reached a total of 
eighty-three issues. The interesting feature of this periodical, 
which is ascribed to James Moore Smith, the dramatist, and to 
James Ralph, is the publication of its essays side by side, in 
English and in French. This practice was continued until almost 
the end of the publication, the first and second pages of each 
number being written in these two languages. The reasons for 
this method of publication are given by the author in the follow- 
ing words: — The French language is now become so essential a 

(') Universal Spectator Vol. 1, p. 15. For further extracts from this 
number gee Minto's Lifa of Defoe, pp. 126-129. 
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part of education, that an endeavor to render the attaining of it 
more easy will, we hope, be received with candor. What more 
than all prompted us to this undertaking is the great encourage- 
ment his late Majesty has given to the study of Modem History 
and Languages by the Professorships instituted for that pur- 
pose." 

The essays on the first two pages of the Flyins; Post are upon 
all manner of subjects, written for the entertainment and instruc- 
tion of ladies, and are intermixed with verses, romances and 
translations, tending usually to the inculcation of good manners, 
morals, and taste. The third page of this periodical is 
devoted to items of news, foreign and domestic, and to advertise- 
ments, while the fourth is filled with advertisements and 
catalogues of books. As the paper advanced in age, the items of 
news decreased in number and their place was filled with ' ' News 
from the Republick of Letters ' ' . The title of the sheet was also 
altered. The first alteration of this kind took place in No. 44, 
Aug. 2, 1729, when the words Flying Post were dropped and 
simply the title "The Weekly Medley , by a Society of Gentlemen" 
was retained. Later, with No. 57, Nov. 1, 1729, after the 
' ' News from the Republick of Letters ' ' had supplanted the former 
foreign and domestic news items, the name of the paper was 
still further altered to " The Weekly Medley and the Literary Jour- 
nal, by a Society of Gentlemen". The French was at this time 
dropped, and the original two columns were changed to three. 
In such papers as this, in weekly journals already mentioned 
and to be mentioned, and in the works of the learned spoken of 
in appendix C, the gradual developement of the modern mag- 
azine and review is clearly noticeable. The Grub Street Journal 
to be spoken of later considerably advanced this development. 

" The Knight Errant ; by Sir Dreadles Drawcansir " is the 
title of a curious half sheet periodical that made its first 
appearance February 27, 1729. This paper, one is informed, was 
meant as an attempt to restore Knight-errantry to its ancient 
glory ; to reform the world of wickedness, and to reinstate valour, 
virtue, and humanity. The author's method in endeavouring 
to accomplish this difficult task, was to sally forth against the 
armies of vice, folly, and ignorance, and with the aid of his three 
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squires, Satyrano, Talus, and Trueman, all four acting under 
orders from the spirit of BickerstafF, who encouraged and protected 
them, to give battle to the hosts of the enemy. Many of the papers 
of the Knight Errant, dealing with such themes as the rescue of 
beautiful maidens from the clutches of villains and false knights, 
are not lacking in interest. It is chiefly in this way that the author 
carries on his satirical attack upon immorality and folly. The 
essays themselves occupy only one side of the half sheet, the back 
being devoted entirely to advertisements and announcements. 
The author speaks of this part of his paper in No, 2, in these 
words. — " N. B. Whereas I have condescended to annex to this 
Journal of Knight- Errantry certain advertisements for publick 
information of advantageous bargains, books of learning and 
entertainment, and such kinds of innocent amusement, this is to 
certify the ladies and all other persons of delicacy, that it is 
inconsistent with the laws of knighthood to be any way concerned 
with what is indecent or shocking to the most modest ear, and 
consequently they may be assured that nothing of that nature will 
ever be allowed to defile this paper ' ' . Twelve weekly numbers 
are in existence. 

The Grub Street Journal , conducted chiefly by Richard Rus- 
sell and John Martyn, both physicians, who wrote under the 
assumed names of Maevius and Bavius respectively, began 
January 8, 1730, and was continued once a week, with a plentiful 
supply of satire and considerable wit, until March 17, 1736, (not 
April 24, 1732, as Drake has it) , when thelast number, No. 377, 
appeared. This paper was set up in Pope's interest, and as Mr. 
Moy Thomas states in his edition of Lady M. W. Montagu's 
I,etters, he was suspected of having projected it, and was at least a 
frequent contributor. "The affectation of ignorance and disap- 
probation was to conceal that he was the inspirer, and frequently 
the author of attacks and defences on his own behalf " . ( i ) The 
object of these satirical essays was primarily to ridicule 
the host of bad writers, and especially Pope's enemies, that 
strove for literary fame, and the pages of the Grub Street Journal 
are not lacking in wholesome and even malignant contempt for 
many of the works of the minor writers. The works, however, 

(1) Elwin, Pope's Works, Vol. VIII, p. 268. 
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of wUch the authors of the Gruh Street Journal approved, are 

reviewed in an entirely dififerent spirit. In addition to such 

criticisms and reviews, the paper contains essays upon a great 

variety of subjects and throws light upon much literature and 

many men that had otherwise remained practically unheard of. 

In addition to these essays, the weekly journals and newspapers 

were reviewed and criticised, and pieces of verse were scattered 

here and there throughout the entire work. As the chief essays 

are the work of Bavius and Maevius, so the two latter divisions 

of the work were the productions of Mr. Quidnunc and Mr. 

Poppy, respectively. Mr. Poppy's poetic efifusions, that had 

from time to time been contributed to the journal, together with 

other pieces of verse, were collected and reprinted in one volume, 

8 vo. in 1732. Other selections from the journal, entitled, 

"Faithful Memoirs of the Grub Street Society" appeared in 

1737, in two vols. 12 mo. 

It will now be seen that from such productions as the Grub 
Street Journal, the Flying Post, the Critick, the Free-Thinker, 
the weekly Journals, and the class of periodicals mentioned in 
Appendix C, entitled the Works of the Learned, of which the 
Gentlemen's Journal, the Monthly Miscellany, and the Bibli- 
otheca Liter aria may be cited, the evolution of the modern mag- 
azine and review was not a difficult step. In fact, it was but 
a few months later that Edward Cave, uniting the various feat- 
ures of these different papers, planned the Gentleman' s Magazine, 
the first monthly magazine of the modem type, and issued its 
first number in January, 1731. 



In Appendix A, will be found a chronological table of the 
periodicals of morals and manners that have been noticed in the 
foregoing pages. It will, I think, be found much more complete 
than any similiar list hitherto published. In the case of each 
paper (so far as possible) the full title, the date of the publi- 
cation of the first number, the period of publication, the size, 
price, printer's name, the number of papers issued, the date of 
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the last number, and the reference to the library and collection 
in which the paper may be found, will be given. It is only 
necessary to add, by way of explanation, the following abbrevi- 
ations: 

B. M British Musem. 

Bodl Bodleian Library. 

D Daily. 

H Hope Collection. 

Harl Harleian MSS. 

h. s. f Half Sheet Folio. 

Lond London. 

M Monthly. 

N. N Nichols' Collection of Newspapers. 

o. h. s. f ... One and a half Sheet Folio. 

P Printed. 

S Sold. 

W Weekly. 

2. W. . Twice a Week. 

3. W. ... Three Times a Week. 



APPENDIX A. 



1688, May 12. 

Poor Robin's Public and Private Occutrances and Remarks, written 
for the sake of Merriment and Harmle-s Recreation. W. h. 
s. f Lond. p forJ. C. Nos. 1-4,6-8. July 4. 
Bodl. N. N. Vol. 7. 

16S9 Nov. 1. 

A Ramble Round the World; or, the most Pleasant Travels, Voyages, 
and Adventures of Kainophilus, etc. To which is added the 
Irish Courant. W. h. s. I. Loud. p. for Rich. Janewav, 
etc. No. 2. Nov. 8. 
Bidl. N. N. Vol. 7. 

1690, Mar. 17. 

The Athenian Gazette; or Casuistical Mercury, resolving weekly all 
the most nice and curious Questions proposed by the Ingenious 
of either sex. By John Dunton and the Athenian Societyi 
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composed of Saml. Wesley, Rich. Sault, and Dr. John Norris. 
Halifax, Temple, Swift, Defoe, Tate and others contributed. 
After the third number it appeared 2-W. h. s. f. Id. Lond. 
First 45 Nos. p. for P. Smart. All others for J. Dunton, at the 
Raven in the Poultry, or at the Raven in Jewen Street. Nos. 
1-570, together with 5 supplements of about 30 pp. Feb. 8, 1696. 
Resumed May 14, 1697, but ceased after 10 Nos,, June 14, 1697. 
Bodl. H. Fols 3, 4, 5, Bodl. N. N. Vol. 7. 

1692, Feb. 1. 

Tke London Mercury; in which will be answered all witty and 
ingenious Questions, for the Diversion as well as Satisfaction of 
the Beau Monde. By Tom Brown. 2-W. After No. 8, the 
title was changed to the Lacedemonian Mercury. h. s. f 
Lond. p. for T. Jones, without Temple Bar. Nos. 1-31, May 
30, 1692. 
Bodl. N. N. Vol. 8. 

1692, June 9. 

The Moderator. W. h. s f. Lond. p. and are to be sold by R. 
Taylor, near Amen Corner. Nos. 1-4. 
Bodl. N. N. Vol. 8. 

1693, Feb, 28. 

The Ladies' Mercury. W. h. s. f. Id. Lond. p for T. Pratt. Not. 

1 and 3. B. M. 816. M. 19. Nos. 1-4. 
Bodl. N. N. Vol. 8. 

1693, Apt. 26. 

The Jovial Mercury. W. h. s. £. Lond. p. for R. Taylor, near Sta- 
tioners' Hall. Nos. 2, 3, 4. 
Bodl. N. N. Vol. 8. 

1696, Sept. 

The Night Walker; or. Evening Rambles in search after lew'd 
Women. By John Dunton. M. 

1698. Nov. „. , ^ 

The London Si>y. By Ned Ward M. 16pp 4to. 6d. Lond. 
p. and s by G. How, etc. Nos. 1-18, Apr., 1700. 
B. M. 816 M. 19. (64). 
Bodl. H. Fol. 32. 

1699, May 10. ^ » tt 

The Weekly Comedy, as it is Daily acted at most Coffee Houses 
in London, etc. h. ■ £. Id. Lond. p. by J. How, etc. Nos 
3-10, July 12 
Bodl N. N. Vol. 10. 
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1700, July. 

Mercuries Theologicus; or, the Monthly Instructor. By a 
Divine of the Church of England. About 30pp. 8vo. Lond. p. by 
R. C. and J. Taylor at the Ship in St. Paul's Church Yard, etc. 
Nos. 1-12, June, 1701. 
Bodl. H. 8vo. 639. 

1700, Oct. 16. 

The Infallable Astrologer ; or, Mr. Silvester Partridge's Prophesies 
and Predictions of what shall infallably happen in and about the 
Cities of London and Westminster, etc. By Tom Brown. W. 
with varying titles, h. s. f. Id. Lond. p. in Bond's Stables in 
Fetter Lane, etc. No. 16, is the Astrological Obseivator, etc. 
Nos. 17, and 18, the Jesting Astrologer, etc. 
B. M. Nos. 1-3. 816. M. 19. 
Nos. 2-18, B. M. Harl. MSS. 5958. (52). 

1700, Nov. 26. 

The Dutch Prophet ; or, the Devil of a Conjuror. Being 
infallable Predictions of what shall happen in and about the 
Cities of London and Westminster, etc. By Peter Nicholas 
Vangrin, late Superior of the College of Lapland Witches, etc. 
W. h. s. f. Id. Lond. p. for Ebenezer Valmonder at the Sign of 
Amsterdam Afloat. 
Bodl. N. N. Vol. 11. 

1700, Nov. 29. 

The Merry Mercury ; or, a Farce of Fools. 2 W. h. s. f. Id. Lond. p. 
by and for H. Hills in Black Fryers, etc. 
Bodl. N. N. Vol. 11. 

1701, Jan. 

The Post Angel; in five Parts, etc., with a Spiritual Observator 
upon each Head. By John Dunton. M. 80 pp. 8 vo. 1 s. 
Lond. p., and are to be sold by A. Baldwin, etc. Nos. 1-18 
June, 1702. 
Bodl. H. 8 vo. 811-813. 

1701. 

The Astrological Observator. See Infallable Astrologer. 1700. 

1701. 

The Jesting Astrologer. See Infallable Astrologer. 1700. 

1702. 

The Weekly Remembrancer, showing the best way to thrive and to 
provide for the Poor. In a Dialogue between a Churchman and 
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a Mysticlc. h. s. f. Lond. p. for Oliver Hill and to be had at 
his house at the Tower end of Duchy Lane in the Strand, etc. 
Title frequently changed. Nos. 1-8. 
B. M. 816. M. 19. (15j. 



1702. 

The Tell Truth Remembrancer. See Weekly Remembrancer. 1702. 

1702, Apr. 1. 

The Observator. By Jno. Tutchin. W. till No. 9, when it appeared 
2 W. h. s. f. Id. Lond. p. by J. How in the Ram Head Inn 
Yard in Fanchurch Street. Tutchin died in 1707, but the 
Observator was continued at intervals ' ' for the use of the widow 
Tutchin," till 1712. Vols. I, and II, of 100 Nos. each and part 
of vols. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and one number of vol. 9 Mar. 18, 1709. 
Bodl. H. Fols. 60, 61, etc. 
Bodl. N. N. Vol. 12. 

1702, Sept. 9. 

The Secret Mercury ; or, the Adventures of Seven Days. W. h. s. f. 
Lond. p. for Elizabeth Mallet near Fleet Bridge. Id. Nos. 1-4, 
Sept. 30. 
Bodl. N. N. Vol. 12. 

1704. 

The Athenian Spy, discovering the secret Letters which were sent 
to the Athenian Society by the most ingenious Ladies of the 
three Kingdoms, Relating to the management oi their Affections; 
Being a curious System of Love Cases. Platonick and Natural. 
By John Dunton and the Athenian Society. I^ot periodic. One 
Vol. 12 mo. 
Bodl. H. 54. 

1704. 

The Athenian Oracle. By Jno. Dunton and the Athenian Society. 
Not periodic. A collection of the best things in the Gazette. 
5 Vols. 8 vo. 
Bodl. H. 49-53. 

1704. 

The Town Spy. Part II. Published for the information of tne 
unwary, to prevent their falling into their snares. Not periodic. 
Bodl. U. 8 vo. 993. 

1704, Feb. 19. 

A Weekly Review of the Affairs of France, and all of Europe as 
influenced by that Nation ; being Historical Observations on 
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the Publick Transactions of the World, purged from the Errors 
and Partiality of News-writers and petty Statesmen of all sides. 
With an Ent rtaining Part in every sheet, being Advice from 
the Scandal. Club to the curious Inquirers ; in answer to Letters 
sent them for that Purpose By Daniel Defoe, h. s. f. 2d. 9 
vols. Last No. June 11, 1713. With No. 7. Vol. II. Mar. 28, 
1704, the piper appeared 2 w. Wiih No. 8. ,vol. II., Mar 
22,1705. 3 w. Advice from the Scandal. Club ceased with No. 
22, vol. 11, Apr 24, 17J5. Vol. Ill an 1 the remiining 
vols, are entitled : A Review of the State of the English 
Nation. With Vol. (II began, in place of the Advice 
from the Scandal. Club, a section called Miscellanea, but 
this was UDt caatnuiJ regaUrly. In a Idition to the9 vols 
5 monthly supplements were also published, each numbering 28 

PP- 

Bodl. H. 8 vo. 290-2. 

1704, Aug. 2. 

The Rehearsal. By Charles Lesley. No. 1, called the Observator 
No. 2, the Rehearsal of Observator. In June, 1705, The 
Rehearsal. At first w. After Apr. 10, 1706, 2 w. h. s. f. Id. 
Load. p. and s. by the Booksellers of London and Westminster. 
Nos. 1-448, Mar. 26, 1709. Reprinted in 1750 in 6 vols. 12 mo., 
as A View of the Times, Their Principles and Practices in the 
Rehearsals. 
Bodl H. 8 vo. 1028-33. 

1704, Oct. 28. 

The Diverting Post. By Henry Playford. Contributors, Dr. Garth 
Sam'l Philips, Rowe, and Johnson. W. 22 pp. fol. 6d. a month 
or 5 s. a year. Lond. p. by Thos. Warren for the undertakers and 
s. by Hugh Montgomery at the Golden Anchor in Cornhill, etc. 
Nos. 1-36 June 30, 1705. 
Bodl. H. Fol. 102. N. N. Vol. 13. 

1704, Nov. 7. 

The Comical Observator. In a Dialogue between Capt. Bluff and 
Mr. Merriman. 2 w. h. s. f. Lond. P. and s. by S. Malthus, 
in London house yard at the West End of St. Paul's. Nos. 1-5, 
Nov. 24, 1704. 
Bodl. N. N. Vol. 9. 

1704. 

A Comical View of the Transactions That Will Hippen in the Cities 
of London and Westminster; or the Merry Quack, etc. In two 
parts. OneVol. 8vo. By Thos. Brown and Ned Ward. Parti 
from Oct. 16, to Nov. 20, 1704. Part II, Nov. 20, to Mar. 3, 
1705.' Not periodic. A satire on Almanac writers. Lond. p. 
for Sam'l Briscoe, 1705. 
Bodl. H. 1094. 
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1705, June 9. 

The Wandering Spy ; or, the Way of the World inquired into ; with 
Reflections on the Humours of the Town. Delivered by way of 
Fable. W. 4pp. 8vo. Lond. P. and s. by S. Malthus, in 
the London House Yard. Nos. 1-4, June 30, 1705. 
Bodl. N. N. Vols. 13, 14. 

1705, June 12. 

7he Whipping Post ; or, a New Session of Dyer and Terminer. For 
the Scriblers. By Jno. Dunton. (See Moderator No. 5). W. 
h. a. f. No. 5, 4 pp. 8vo. Lond. Nos. 1-5, July 10, 1705. 
Bodl. N. N. vols. 13, 14. 
B. M. 816. M. 19. (16.) 

1706. 

TTie Post Boy Robbed of His Mail; or, the Pacquet Broke open. 
Charles Gildon and the Athenian Society. Not periodic. 2 vols, 
in one, 8 vo. Lond. P by B. Mill for John Sprint at the Bell 
in Little Britain. 
Bodl. H. 814. 

1706, March. 

The General Remark ; or, Miscellanies set forth by Mr. Povey in 
Hatton Garden. 3 w. h. s. f. Lond. P. by Matthew Jenour, 
near St. Sepulchre's Back Gate in Gilt Spur Street. Nos. 1-430, 
Dec. 1, 1708. (Last number, March, 1710). 
No 430 in Bodl. H. Fol. 71. 

1706. 

The Poetical Courant . By Sam'l Philips. Contributors, " Gentle- 
men of Oxford." W. h. s. f. Lond. P for the author and 
s. by B Bragg at the Raven in Pater Noster Row. Nos. 1-6 9, 
11-21, 23. June 29, 1706. 
Bodl. H Fol 102. 

1707. 

The Athenian Sport; or, Two Thousand Paradoxes merrily argued to 
amuse and divert the Age. By a Member of the Athenian 
Society. Contributors, Boyle, Locke, Norris, Collier, Cowle/ 
Oarth. Addison, and others. Not periodic. This 8vo. is Vol. 
V. of the Athenian Oracle. Lond. 
Bodl. H. 53. 

1707, Jan. 

The Muses Mercury; or, the Monthly Miscellany consisting of 
Poems, Prologues, Songs Sonnets, Translations, and other 
curious pieces never before printed. By Jno. Oldmixon. Con- 
tributors, Roscommon, Garth, Tate, Dermis. .Steele, 
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Manning and others. M. About 26 pp. 8vo. Lond. S. by J. 
H. for Andrew Bell at the Cross Keys and Bible in Cornhill, etc. 
Last No. Jan., 1708. Nos. 1 and 2, Feb. 
Bodl. H. Adds. 99. 

1707, June, 

The Weekly Comedy ; or, Humours of a Coffee House. By Ned 
Ward. W. 7 Nos. Last No. Aug., 1707. 



1707, Sept. 

The London Terrae Filius ; or, the Satirical Reformer, being 
Dro'.ling Reflections on the Vices and Vanities of both Sexes. 
By Ned Ward. M. 4 pp. 8vo. 6d. Lond. P. for J. How in 
Talbot Court in Gracechurch Street, etc. Nos. 1-6, Feb., 1708. 
Bodl. H. 8vo. 589. 



1708 Feb. 13. 

The British Apollo; or. Curious Amusements for the Ingenious. 
To which is added the most material Occurrences, Foreign and 
Domestick. By « Society of Gentlemen. (M. Smith. 2 w. till 
No. 79, Vol. II. From then till the close. May 11, 1711. 3 w. 
One sheet folio. Id. 3 Vols, and 20 Nos. of Vol. 4 in h. s. f. 
Also 21 half-sheet monthly, and 5 six half-sheet quarterly, sup- 
plements. Lond. P. by J. Mayo. Nos. 1-410, May 11, 1711. 
Bodl. H. Fols. 6-8. 
Bodl. N. N. Vol. 18. 

1709. 

The Golden Spy; or, a Political Journal of the British Knights 
Entertainments of War and Peace, Love and Politics, Inter- 
mixed with delightful Intrigues, Memoirs, Tales and Advent 
ures. Serious and Comical. One Vol. 8vo. Also Essays upon, 
several Moral Subjects by Jeremy Collier. M. A. Three Vols. 
8vo. 
Bodl. H. 434. Bodl. H. 222-4. 

1709, Apr. 12. 

TAe Taller. By Isaac Bickerstaffe, Esq. By Richard Steele. Con- 
tributors, Addison, Swift, Hughes, Congreve, A. Henley, Fuller, 
Twisden, Harrison and others. 3-W. Id. h. s. f. Lond. p. 
by John Morphew, near Stationers' Hall. Nos. 1-271, Jan 2 
1711. 

Bodl. H. Fol. 91. 
Bodl. N. N. Vols. 15, 16, 17, 18. 
Bodl. H. 8 vo. 969-72. 
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1709, May 12. 

Gazette a la Mode; or Tom Brown's Ghost, h. •. f. Lond., p. and 
s. by . Braj^g, etc. No. 1, only. 
B. M. Harl. 5958 (117). 

1709, July 8. 

TTie Female Tatler. By Mrs. Crackenthorpe, a lady that knows 
everything. By Thos. Baker. 2-w. h. s. f. Id. Lond. s. by 
Benj. Bragge, at the Black Raven, in Pater-Noster-Row. Nos. 
1-115, Mar. 31, 1710. There were also papers of the same name 
from No. 19-45, printed on the same days as the originals, by 

A. Baldwin. Nos. 1-115. 
Bodl. H. Fol. 91. 

1709, Aug. 22. 

The Tatling Harlot: or, a Dialogue between Bess o' Bedlam and 
her Brother Tom. By Mother Bawdycoat. 2. w. Two leaves 
small folio. Lond. p. and s. by J. Baker, at the Black Boy in 
Pater-Noster-Row. Nos. 1-3, Aug. 29, 1709. 

B. M. Harl. 5958. (120-122). 

1709, Sept. 27. 

The General Postscript; Being an Extract of all that's most mater- 
ial from the Foreign and English Newspapers: with Remarks 
upon the Observator, Review, Tatlers, and the Rest of the 
Scribblers: In a Dialogue between Novel and Scandal, w. h. 
s. f. Lond. p. for the Author and s. by J. Baker, etc. Nos. 
1-20, Nov. 11, 1709. 
Bodl. N. N. Vol. 15. 

1709, Oct. 11. 

The Whisperer. By Mrs. Jenny Distafi, Half Sister to Isaac Bick- 
erstafie, Esq. 2-w- h. s. f. Loud. No. 1, only. 
B. M. Harl. 5958. (144). 



1710. 



The Re-Tatler. 



1710. 



The Condoler. 



1710. 



The Tell Tale. 
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1710, Mar. 2. 

Titt for Tatt. By Jo. Partridge, Esq. 3-W. h. 8. f. lA>nd. p. iOt 
Benj. Bragge, etc. Nos. 1, 2, and 5, Mar. 11, 1710. 
B. M. Harl. 5958. (112-114). 

1710, May 22. 

Tht Moderator. 2-W. h. s. £. Lond. p. ands. by John Morphew, 
etc. Nos. 1-23, Aug. 7, 1710. 
Bodl. N. N. Vol*. 16 and 17. 

1710, Aug. 15. 

Serious Thoughts; or, a Golden Chain of Contemplations, Divine 
and Moral. 3-W. h. s. i. Id. Lond. p. by Wm. Redmayne, 
etc. No. 2 Aug. 17. B. M. Harl. 5958. (143.) 

1710. Aug. 21. 

The Visions of Sir Heister Rylsy; with other Entertainments con- 
sisting of Two Hundred Discourses and Letters representing by 
way of Image and Description, the Characters of Vertue, Beau- 
ty, Affection, Love and Passion, etc. By Charles Povey. One 
vol. S vo. consisting of 80 Nos. No. 80. Feb 21, 1711. Lond. 
p. for the author and s. by Mrs. Sympson, etc. 
Bodl. H. 869. 

1710, Oct. 5. 

The Medley. By A. Maynwaring and Jno. Oldmixon, Steele, Hen 
ley. w. Two leaves folio. Lond. p. and s. by A. Baldwin. 
Nos. 1-4, B. M Harl. 5958. (68). (127-130). Nos. 1-7, 19, 20, 
29, 34. B. M. P. P. 3583. No. 43, Bodl. N. N. Volt. 17, 18, 19. 
Noa. 1-45, Aug. 6, 1711. 
Bodl. H. Fol. 37. 

1710, Nov. 27. 

The Tory Tatter. By Thos. Baker (?) 3 w. h. a. f. Id. Lond. ■. 
by Jno. Morphew. No. 1. B. M. Harl. 5958 (116). Nos. 1-16. 
Jan. 3, 1711. 
Bodl. H. Fol. 91. 

1711, Jan. 4. 

The Tatler, (spurious). By Thos. Baker. No. 1, appeared as No. 
272 of the original Tatler. h. s. f. Lond. p. and s. by Jno. 
Baker, etc. 
Bodl. H. Fol. 91. 
Bodl. N. N. Vol. 18. 
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1711, Jan. 6. 

Tht Tatter. By Isaac BickerstaS, Esq., (spurious). Appeared as 
Nos. 272 and 273 of the original Tatler. 3 w. h. s. f . Lond. p. 
and s. by Jno. Morphew, etc. Nos. 272-276. 
Bodl. H. Fol. 91. 
Bodl. N. N. Vol. 18. 



1711, Jan. 13. 

The Tatler. By Wm. Harrison, with the aid of Swift, Congreve, 
Henley and others. 3 w. h. s. f. Lond. s. by A. Baldwin, 
etc. Nos. 273-330, May 19, 1711. 
Bodl. H. Fol. 91. 

1711, Jan. 24, No. 4. 

The Tatler. By Donald Mac Stafie of the North. 2 w. h. i. I. Id. 
Edinburgh p. by John Watson, etc. 
B. M. 1881. c. 17a. (180). 

1711, Jan. 27. 

The Grouler; or Diogenes Jiobb'dof his Tub. 2w. h. s. f. Lond. 
Nos. 1 and 2. B. M. Harl. J958, (132-33). Nos. 1-6. 
Bodl. N. N. Vol. 13. 

1711, Mar. 1. 

The Spectator. By Addison and Steele. Contributors, Budgell, 
Hughes, Grove, Pope, Parnell, Pearce, Martyn, Byron, Swift, 
Brome, Prancham, Dunlop, Hardwicke, and Tickell. D. to 
No. 555, Dec. 6, 1712. 3 w. beginning with No. 556, June 18, 
1714, to No. 6.«, Dec. 20, 1714. h. s. f. 2 d. Lond., p. for 
Sam'l. Buckley at the Dolphin in Little Britain, and s. by J. 
Roberts in Warwick Lane. 
Bodl. H. Fol. 88. 

1711, Apr. 28. 

The Miscellany, w. h. s. f. Lond. s. by A. Baldwin, etc. No. 
7, June 9. B. M. Harl. 5958, (21). 
Bodl. N. N. Vol. 18. 

1711, June 22. 

The Pilgrim. By Don Diego Picolomini. Being a delightful Rela- 
tion of many Comical, Serious, and Remarkable Transactions, 
etc., etc. 2 w. h. s. f. Lond. s. by John Morphew, etc. No. 1. 
B. M. Harl. 5958, (148). 
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1711, Juue 26. 

The Inquisitor, h. t. f. Id. No. 1, bnlj. 
B. M. Harl. 5958. 

1711, Aug. 4. 

The Hermit, w. h. s. f. I<ond. p. for Jno. MorpheW, near Sta- 
tioners' Hall. No. 4. 
B. M. Harl. 5058, (138). 

Nos. 1.-30, Feb. 3, 1712. Bodl. N. N. Vols. 19, 20. 
Nos. 1-30, Feb. 3, 1712. B. M. V. P. 5348. c. 
Bodl. H. 4to. 30. 

1711, Aug. 17. 

The Restorer. By Francis Hoffman, w. h. ■. f. Lond. p. by J. 
Mayo and s. by John Morphew, etc. 
No. 1. B. M. Harl. 5958. (149). 

1711, Sept. 6, No. 4. 

The Surprise. By Humphry Armstrong, formerly Fellow of the 
Ancient and Renowned Society of the Seven Sleepers, h. fe. f. 
Lond. s. by Jno. Morphew, etc. 
B. M. Harl. 5958, (137). 

1711, Nov. 13. 

The Freethinker. 2 w. h. s. i. Lond. p. and ■. by J. Baker in 
Pater-Noster-Row. 

Nos. 1-5, Dec. 1, 1711. B. M. Harl. 5958. (155-59). 
Nos. 1-6, Dec. 3, 1711. Bodl. N. N. Vol. 19. 

1712, Jan. 1. 

A Cry from the Wilderness, etc. w. Two leaves small folio. Lond. 
p. and s. by J. Morphew, etc. Nos. 1-3, Jan. IS. 
Bodl. N. N. Vol. 20. 

1712, Jan. 1. 

The Rhapsody. 3 w. h. s. f. Id. Lond. p. and g. by J. Morphew, 
etc. Nos. 1-6, 9-13, 15-20, 22-30. B. M. Harl. 5958, (160- 
185). Nos. 1-30, Mar. 8, 1712. 
Bodl. N. N. Vol. 20. 

1712, Jan. 18. 

The Silent Monitor. Interval of publication irregular, h. s. i 
Lond. s. by the German Bookseller, near Somerset House in 
the Strand. Nos. 1-4, Mar. 24, 1712. 
, B. M. Harl., 5958, (139-43). 
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1712, Feb. 2. 

The Historian. 3w. h. s. f. Loud. p. and a. by A. Baldwin. 
Nos. 1, 6, (two copies). 9. B. M. Harl. 5953, (66, 67, 150, 
151). Nos. 1-13, Mar. 1. 
Bodl. N. N. Vol. 20. 

1712, Mar. 3. 

The Medley. By Arthnr Maynwaring and John Oldmixon. 2 w. 
h. s. f. Lond. p. and sold by K. Baldwin in Waiwick Lane. 
Nos. 1-45, Aug. 4, 1712. 
Bodl. H. Fol. 72. 

1712, Mar. 19, No. 4. 

The Rambler. 3 w. h. s. f. Lond. a. by John Morphew, etc. No. 
4. B. M. Harl. 5958, (152). 

1713, Mar. 12 

The Guardian. By Nestor Ironsides. By Steele and Addison. 
Contributors, Berkeley, Pope, Tickell, Budgell, Hughes, 
Parnell, Gay, Young, Philips, Wotton, Birch, Bartlett and 
others. D., h. s. f. 2d. Lond., p. for J. Tonson, in the 
Strand. Nos. 1-175 Oct. 1, 1713. 
Bodl. H. Fol. 37. 

1713, Nov. 16. 

The Lay Monk. By Sir Richard Blackmore and John Hughes 
3W., h. 8. f., 1 l-2d. Lond., p. and s. by J. Roberts 
in Warwick Lane. Nos. 1-40, Feb. IS, 1714. 
Bodl. H. Fol. 102. Bodl. N. N. Vol. 123. 

1714, Jan. 4. 

The Balm of Gilead; or. The Healer of Divisions, Thos. Smith 
of King street, Operator, h. s. f., 1 1-2 d. Lond. p. by J. 
Mayo and s. by Fred Burleigh at Amen Comer. 
Nos. 2-5, 8-10, Feb. 5, 1714. 
Bodl. N. N. Vol. 23. 
No. 1 Bodl. H. Fol. 70. 

1714, Feb . 25. 

The Lover. By Marmaduke Myrtle Gent. Written in Imita- 
tion of the Tatler, by Richard Steele. A few papers by Ad- 
dison. 3w., h. s. f. 2d. Lond., p. and s. by Fred Bur- 
leigh in Amen Corner. Nos. 1-40, May 27, 1714. 
Bodl. H. 595. 
Bodl. N. N. vol. 23. 
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1714. Ap. 22. 

The Reader; by Rich. Steele. 2. w. h. s. f. 2d. Lond. P. by 
Saml. Buckley in Amen Corner. Nos. 1-9, May 10, 1714. 
Bodl. N. N. vol. 23. 
Bodl. H. 

1714 Apr. 22. 

The Monitor. 3 w. h. s. f. 1 l-2d. Lond., p. and s. by J. 
Morphew. etc. Nos. 1-2, 39-47. Aug. 7, 1714. 
Bodl. H. Fol. 102. 

1714, May .5. 

The Muscovite 2. w. h. s. f. 2d. Lend. P. by Saml. Buck- 
ley, etc. Nos. 1-5, June 2, 1714. 
Bodl. H. Fol. 72. 

1714, July 21. 

The Ladies Library, etc. By Steele. Not periodic. 
Bodl. H. 8 TO. 5S1-3. 

1715, Jan. 3. 

The Spectator. (Vol. 9 and last.) By Wm. Bond and Sewell. 
2. w. First No. is 636. Last No. 696. 
Aug, 3, 1715. 
Bodl. H. 8 TO. 911. 

1715, Feb. 24. 

The Grumble. By Squire Gizzard. By Ducket. W. to No. 4. 
After that 2 w., h. s. f. Nos. 1-34, July 15, 1715. 
Bodl. H. Fol. 71. 
Bodl N. N. vol. 25. 

1715, Apr. 11. 

The Censor. By Lewis Theobald. This paper appeared in Mist's 
Weekly Journal 3 w. for 10 weeks. (30 Nos.) Resumed 
Jan. 1, 1717, 3 w. to June 1, 1717. (66Nos.) Republished 
in 3 vols. 
Bodl. H. 182-4. 

1715, Apr. 21. 

The Medley; or, Daily Tatler. By Jeremy Quick Esq. Edited by 
John Oldmixon assisted by A. Manwaring, Steele, Kennet . 
Henley and others. Two leaves fol. 1 1-2 d. Lond. p. and 
s. by Fred Burleigh, in Amen Corner. No. 7 and the rest. 
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p. by B. Mills and s. by R. Burleigh. Noa. 1-4, 6-lS, May 7. 
Bodl. H. Fol. 72. 
Bodl. N. N. Vol. 26. 

1715, May 2. 

The Daily Benefactor. D. to No. \Z. After that 3 w. 1 i. I. 
I 1-2 d. Lond. P. by W. Wilkins at the Dolphin, etc. 
Nos. 1-23, June 9. 1715. 
Bodl. H. Fol. 70. 

1715, July 1. 

Faithful Collections. W., two leaves 8 vo. No printer's name 

or price. Nos. 1-5 Aug. 8, 1715. 

Bodl. N. N. Vol. 26. 
1715, AuR. 1. 

The Daily Oracle, by which Questions are answered in every 

Art, and Science, either Serious, Comical, or Humourous, 

both in Prose and Poetry, with other Amusements. By a 

Society of Gentlemen. (By M. Smith.) D. to No. 10. 

After that 3 w., h. s. f. 1 1-2 d. Lond., p. and s. by S. 

Popping, etc. Nos. 1-17, Aug. 26. 

Bodl. N. N. Vol. 26. 

1715, Dec. 17. 

The Tea Table. By Steele. A short pamphlet published at ir- 
regular intervals. No. 2, Feb. 10, 1716. 
No. 3, Mar. 2, 1716. 3d. 
Lond. s. by J. Baker. 

1715, Dec. 17. 

Town Talk, in a Letter to a Lady in the Country. By Richard 
Steele. Irregular in the interval of publication, though al- 
most w. About 17 pp. 8 vo. 3d. Lond. p. and s. by J. 
Roberts, etc. Nos. 1-9, Feb. 13, 1716. 
Bodl. H. 994 No. 5. Bodl. Pamph. 330. 



1716, Mar. 6. 

Chit Chat, by Humphrey Philroye. By Richard Steele. Simi- 
lar to Town Talk. 3d. Nos. 1-3, Mar 16, Lond. P. and 8. 
by R. Burleigh in Amen Corner. 
Bodl. H. Adds. 60. 

1716, Mar. 21. 

The Orphan, with Reflections Political and Moral, upon all 
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material Occnrrenences Foreign and Domestick. W., Is. 
2 leaves, 1 1-2 d. I^ond. P. by E. Powell, etc. No. 1. 
Bodl. N. N. vol 28. 



1716, May 28. 

The Weekly Observator. O. h. s. 1. 1 1-2 d. Lond. P. by James 
Read in White Fryers, for J. Nixon, etc. Nos. 1-11, July 11. 
Bodl. N. N. vol. 28. 

1716, June 22. 

The Citizen. 2 w. h. s. f. Lond. P. by N Mist in Carter 
Lane, etc. Nos. 1-9, July 20. 
Bodl. N. N. vol. 29. 

1716, Nov. 

A Collection of Miscellaneous Letters Selected out of Mist's 
Weekly Journal. From Nov. 1716 to Sept. 9, 1721. and 
From Oct. 1721 to 1726. 2 vols. 12 mo. 1722, vols. Ill and 
IV, 1727. Lond. P. by N. Mist. 
Bodl. H. 656-9. 

1716. 

The Occasional Paper. By Drs. Grosvenor, Wright and Evans, 
Messrs Avery, A. Lowman, and S. Browne. M. About 22 
pp. 8 vo. 3d. Nos. 1-36, 1718. Lond. P. for R. Burleigh, 
etc. Republished in 3 vols. 8vo. 1716-1719. 
Bodl. H. 8 vo. 733-735. 

1717, Feb. 9. 

The Wanderer. By John Fox and Daniel Hanchet. W., h. s. 
f. 2 d. Lond. P. by H. Meere in Black Fryers, etc. 
Nos. 1-26, Aug. 1, 1717. 
Bodl. H. Fol. 72. 
Bodl. H. 8 vo. 409. 
Reprinted in 1 vol. 8 vo. 1718. Bodl. H. 409. 

1718, Jan. 6. 

The Critick. By Thos. firereton, Gent., w., later 2 w. 2 d., h. 
s: f. Lond. P. and s. by W. Hincliffe, at Cryden's Head, 
etc. Nos. 1-7, 9-13, 16-21, May 28, 1718. 
Bodl. H. Fol. 70. 
No. 8. Bodl N. N. vol. 34. 
The Criticks 1 vol. 12 mo. 1719, B. M. 629, b. 26. 
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1718. Mir. 24!'' ^ "^ "■'' ''^''- - -^■^^-^ ^ ^<^-'^- • ^^'' -' ' ■-^' '"'^^ 
The Free-Thinker. By Ambrose Philips. Contributors, Dr. 
Bp^lter, after^ards^ bp. of Bristol ; Dr. F^arce, afterwards 
bp. of Rochester; Hon. Rich. )West; Gilbert Burnet D. D.; 
Geo. Stubbp; Henry Stephens; Mr. \y^lsted. 2 w. h. s. f. 
2d. Lond. , , ■ , , • , i ,,- 

Nos. i.350, July 28, 1721. Nos. 1-159. 3 vols. 12 mo. 
Bodl. H. 413-15. Nos. 1-3S.Q. , Bodl. H. Fol. 71. 

1718, July 26. 
, , , 7%« pir^yfe/j' ^«(^^<rv; or the Gentleman's Recreation, containing 
an Histofica^ Accqunt-of all New^ Foreign and Domestick, 
together with Observations on the. Writings and Manners of 
the Age. 3s. f. 1 l-2d. or ISd. a quarter. Lond.. p. ands. 
by diza Powell, at the Prince of Wales arms va^ Bl^ck 
Fryers. No. 26 and remainder p., and s. by W- Boreham, 
at the Angel in Pater-Noster-Row. Nos. 1-79. 
Bodl. N. N. vol. 35-40. 
No. 23, Dec. 27, 1718. Bodl. H. Fol. 72. 
r , ■ ! .-{,.■* V '. • , ■ . '. 

1718, Aug. 6. 

TheDoctor. 2w.,h. s f., 2d. Lond., p. for J. Phillips, in 
Cornhill, and s. by J. Roberts in Warwick Lane. 
Nos. 1-6 Aug. ,22, J718i- i i 

Bodl. H. Fol. 70; - 



1718, Nov. 5. 

The Honest Gentleman. W. h. s. f. 2d. Lond., p. for J. 
Peel^, etc., and s- by J. .Roj^erts iQ Warwick Lane. 
Nos'. 1-25 Apr. 22, 1719^' 
Bodl. H. Fol. 71. 

1718, Nov. 25. 

The Casuist, or a Dialogue between Pasquin and Marfario, con- 
cerning Men and Things. By a Society of Gentlemen. By 
Tolson, of Lincoln's Inn. W. h. s. f. 1 1-2 d., pi:,,l s 6d, f 
qug^jter. . ilfQiid. p. for W. Chet^ood, at Cato's Head, etc. 
Wqs-lrlS^lMAr. ?, 1719. .: .;, v.x .ail 

bodl. H. 4 to. 12, i 
J - .1- 

1719, Feb. 5. 

,,. The Mirrour. W., h. s. f. 2d, Lond., p. for W. Chetwood, at 

" Cato's Head, etc. Nos. 1-12, Apr, 23, 1719.. 
" Nos. 2-5, 7-10. 12, Bodl. H. Fol. 72. 
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1720. 

The Humourist, being Essays upon several subjects. By the 
author of the Apology for Parson Alberoni , the Dedication 
to a Great Man concerning Dedications, etc. By Thos. 
Gordon [?]. Not periodic. 2 vols. Svo. Lond. p. for W. 
Boreham. Vol. I, 1720. Vol. II, 1725. 
Bodl. H. Svo. 507-8. 

1720, Jan. 1. 

The Commentator. 3w., h. s. f., 11-2 d. I^nd. p. for J. 
Roberts, etc. Nos. 1-74, Sept. 16, 1620. 
Bodl. H. Fol. 70. 

1720, Jan. 5. 

The BritishH arlequin. Mentioned by Dr. Drake. Vol. IV. p. 39. 

1721, Jan. 11. 

Terrae-Filius. By Nicholas Amhurst. 2 w., h. s. f., 2d. Lond. 
P. for R. Franklin, etc. Nos. 1, and 2, p., for J. Roberts. 
Nos. 1-50, July 6, 1721. Bodl. H. Fol. 72. 
2 vols. 12 mo. B. M. 731. 6. 17, 18. 
2 vols. 12 mo. B. M. 273 a. 28, 29. 
2 vols. 12 mo. Bodl. H. Adds. 323, 4. 
1 vol. Bodl. Douce A, 466. 
2nd edit 1726. 3rd edit 1754, 1 vol. 8 vo. 

1722, Feb. 3, No. 9" 

The Fairy Tatler. Mentioned by Nichols. Lit. Anects. Vol. IV 

1722, Nov. 28. 

Pasquin. By Thos. Gordon and Ducket (?)2w. h. *. f. 2d. Lond. 
p. for J. Peele, at Locke's Head. Not. 1-120, Mar. 27, 
1724. Bodl. H. Fol. 72, 

1722, Dec. 8. 

The Loyal Observator Revived, ot GayXaxA' a Journal. W., o. 
h. s. f, 1 1-2 d. Lond. p. and s. by Dr. Gaylard, etc. 
Nos. 1-4. Bodl. N. N. vol. 50. 
No. 6. Jan. 12, 1723. Bodl. H. Fol. 71. 

1723, Jan. 18. 

The Visitor. W., h. s. f. 2d. Lontf. p. by W. Wilkins, at the 
Dolphin in Little Britain, and s. by J. Peele, etc. Nos. 1- 
13, 16-51, Jan. 31, 1724. 
Bodl. H. Fol. 72. 
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1723, Dec. H. 

The Universal Journal. W , o. h. s. f. 1 l-2d, Lond. p. for 
T. Payne, near Stationer's Hall. Nos. 1-38, Aug. 29, 1724. 
Bodl. N, N. Vols. 54, 55, 56. 

1724, Jan. 8. 

The Instructor. W, h. s. f. Lond. p. for J. Roberts, etc. Nos. 
1-3, Jan. 22. Bodl. H. Fol. 71. 

1724, Feb. 21. 

The Tea Table. By Eliza Haywood. 2 w., h. s. f., 2d. Lond. 
P. for J. Roberts, etc. Nos. 1-35, June 19, 1724. Bodl. H. 
Fol. 102. 
Nos. 1-16. B. U. (fol.) P. P. 5306. 

1724, Mar. 23. 

The Plain Dealer. By Aaron Hill and Wm. Bond. 2 w., h. s- 
f., 2d. Lond. p. for J. Roberts, etc. Nos. 1-117, May 7, 
1725. Bodl. H. Fol. 74. B. M. P. P. 5354 with several 
omisions. 

2nd. edit. 2 vols. 8 vo. 1730. 
3rd. edit. 2vols. 8yo. 1734. 

1724, July 8. 

Ihe Inquisitor; by Sir Lionel Huddy, Kt. W., h. s. f. Lond- 
s. by J. Roberts, etc. 
lodl. H. Fol. 71. 

1724, No. 4, Aug. 28. 

The Monitor. W., h. s. f. 2d. I<ond. p. for J. Roberts, etc. 
Nos. 4-5, Sept. 5. Bodl. H. Fol. 72. 

1725, No. 10, Jan. 12. 

The Half Penny London Journal; or, the British Oracle. Prob- 
bably w., o. h. s. f., small. Lond. p. for the author by T, 
Read, in White Fryers, Fleet Street. 
Bodl. N. N. vol. 58 

1725, July 3. 

The Speculatist; a Collection of Letters and Essays, Moral and 
Political, Serious and Humourous; Upon various Subjects. 
By Matthew Concanen. These essays were originally pub- 
lished in the London and British Journal at various times 
from July 3, 1725 to Oct. 26, 1728. 51 Nos. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
Lond. p. by J. Watts, for the author, 1730. 
Bodl. H. 8vo. 920. 
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1725, Sept. 2^. 

The British Spy, or, Weekly Journal. O. s. f. small (2 leaves.) 

, ,I/ond. p. and, are to be ha^, 9i Charles Sat^l, ^in Mermaid 

Cpurt, in Pater-Noster-Row. tr ,« 

Bodl. N. N. vol., 59. . , ". 



1726, Mar. 11. 

The Country Gentleman. By Erasmus Philips. 2 w., h. s. f. 
2d, I/ond. p. for J. Roberts, etc. Nos. 1-84, Dec 26, 1726. 
Nos. 1-4, 6, 9-10, 12-16, 18-20, 29-31, 43-46, 55. Sept. ^^. 
1726. Bodl. H. Fol. 70. Reprinted in 1 vpl. ?yo. 175 f. "■ 



1727, Jan. 17. 

The Ladies Journal. W. Nos. 1-22, June 29, 1727, 1 vo). 8vo. 
Dublin, p. by W. Wilmot on the Blind Key, near Pishani^lp 
St:i;eetI727. ^Bodl.-H.Svo. 550. 

\ .: r-\ .,y :',y . ,.1 

1727, Oct. 16. 

The Taller Revived: By Isaac Bickerstaffe, Esq. 2 w., h. s. f. 2d 
Lond. p. for J. Roberts^ etc. Nos. 1-27, Jan. 15, 1728. 
Bodl. H. Fol. 72. 



1728. 

The Temple-Oge Intelle^encer. W. 8 pp. 12 mo. Dublin, p- 
by S. Powell, Crane Lane. Nos. 1-3. Mentioned by 
Madden, Hist, of Irish Per. I,it., vol. I. Appendix, p. 303. 



1728, July 29. 

The Intelligencer. By Jonathan Swift and Dr. Thos. Sheridan. 
;■: W. Nos. 1-22, Dec. 23, 1728. 1 vol. 8vo. 1729, 1 vol. 12 
mo. 2iid. edit. I^nd.y p, for Francis Cogan, it the Middle 
Temple Gate in Fleet St. 1730. '^ 
Bodl. H. 530. 



1728, Sept. 25. 

Tp^ Parrot; by Mrs. Penelope Prattle. By Mrs. Bliza Hay- 
(w^?°"?(.?i) iF-tlf..,s-, ^,2d. Lpnd.p. by.Tbps. Bldin at the 
Prjijipe's Art^js, etc, Nos. 1-4, Q,ct. 16i. J7?S, . 
Bodl. H. ^ol. 73. 
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1728, Oct. 5 . :' 1 ' . ! il / * ^ ■■ 

The Flying Post; or, the Weekly Medley. French and English* 
By ■ Society of Gentlemen. By Jas. Moore Smith and 
James Ralph. O. s. f., 2 leaves, 2d. Lond.,p. by Thos. 
Bldin at the Prince's Arms, etc., and by J. Roberts at the 
dxford Aims in Warwick Lane. Titlie ciiangei Aug. 2; 
1729, to the Weekly Medley and agaia Nov. 1. 1729 tb 
the Weekly Medly and Literary Journal. > Nos. 1-83. 
May, 1730. No. 1. Bodl. H. Fol. 71. Nos. 2-82. 
Bodl. N. N. vols. 67-71. 



1728. Oct 12. 

The Universal Spectator and Weekly Journal. By Henry ^aker, 
Wm. dldyi, iiefoe, Carey, Wharton, Canipbei Kelley, Lev- 
intz, and others, h. s. i. large 2dV Lond. 'p. by S. Nevill, i«i 
the Old Bailey near Liiidga'te ; • and s. by J. Roberts, ill 
Warwick Lane. Last No, Aug. 9, 1742. Nos. 1-342, and 
No. 584, Dec. 15, 1739, Bodl. H. Fol. 103. 
Bodl. N. N. vols. 67 89. 91-96. 

Reprinted 2 vols. 12mo. 1736. 2nd. edit. 4 vols. 12 mo. 1747. 
3rd. edit. 1756. 



1729. 



The Tribune.. By heiaay {}) jl^os. 1-22, 1 vol. Svoi: P. at 
Dublin. Lond. Rfepriited and s by T. Warner at the Black 
Boy, in Pater-NOster-Row. 1729. 
Bodl. H. 8vo. 1005. 



1729, Feb. 27. - 

The Knight Errant. By Sir Dreadless DraWcaasir. W., h. s. f. 
2d. Lond. p. by C. Ackers, in Great Swan Alley, etc. 
Nos. 1-4, 10-12, May IS, 1729. Bodl. H. Fol. 71. 
Bodl. N. N., vol. 68. 



1730, Jan. 8. J. 

The Grub' Street Journal. By' Richard Russell, M. D., Jqhij 
Martyn.M. D., and Aiex. P6pe (?) W., o. s. {., (larg?), 2 
leaves 2d.- Lond. p. and s. by J. Roberts near the Ox'fdi'd 
Arms in Warwick L4ne. Nos. 1-377, Mar. 17, 1736 JJoS; 
I69-377, with many. omisions. Bodl. Fol. 10. Selection :0f 
verses from this Journal, 1 vol. 8vp. Lond, 1732. Bodli H. 
8vo. 454. General selections in ? vols. 12 mo. Lond. 1737. 
Bodl. H. 621-2. B. M. 741. a. 7, 8. 
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APPENDIX B. 



One is naturally carious to know the reasons that led to 
the comparatively sudden outburst of Knglish periodical liter- 
ature that took place between 1640 and 1700. This rapid 
growth is to be assigned to no one cause, but rather to a com- 
bination of circumstances, many of which will doubtless occur 
to the reader. Neither the newspaper nor the literary periodi- 
cal can claim to have originated in England, though both were 
introduced there in the shape of primitive performances. By 
the year 1640, the newspaper press had overcome to some extent 
the natural obstructions and limitations incident upon every 
new invention. Just at this time came the Civil War, with its 
consequent excitement, anxiety and disputes, and the eager- 
ness of all classes of people to know the latest news from the 
seat of government and from the battle fields. This gave, 
naturally, a strong impetus to the young press, and sheets of 
all kinds multiplied rapidly. As yet, however, few could read. 
In former days news had been received by the wealthier and 
more educated by means of news-letters, which had been circu- 
lated among their own class. Now, news was to be had by all 
who could read for themselves, but the masses had still to be 
informed by word of mouth, as they gathered on the street 
corner or in the coffee house, about one fortunate enough to 
know his letters. The Civil War, as in the case of most wars, 
and especially of revolutions, left the middle class on a higher 
plane, socially and intellectually, than it had found them. The 
Revolution of 1688 raised them still higher, and from this time 
they took a decidedly more active part in the nation 's concerns 
than they had done before. With their new responsibilities, 
came new demands to be fitted for them, and therefore improve- 
ment in general education. As their prospects widened, and 
their fields of action broadened, their intellects deepened. The 
more wealthy, learned and philanthropic had, by means of the 
peiiodic press, scattered abroad much general imformation since 
1690, and had gradually awakened in all classes a desire for 
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useful knowledge and given them a means to procure it. The 
middle class became more and more engrossed in political and 
economic questions, while at the same time, they came gradu- 
ally to understand and appreciate the uses and abuses of liter- 
ature, its faults and its beauties. They, in turn, began, not 
only to supply the material for a considerable literature, but 
also to take a hand in its production. This rise and growth of 
the middle class in general enlightenment, in position and in 
importance is, perhaps, the chief cause of the rapid growth and 
development of the English periodical both in tone and num- 
bers. From the first, politics rivalled news for an important 
position in the periodical, and as situation and circumstance 
gave opportunity, it frequently superceded the latter. 

Another factor in the development and growth of periodic 
literature, was the establishment and increase in numbers of 
Coffee Houses, (first established in 1652). These establish- 
ments, in the last years of the seventeenth century and first 
years of the eighteenth, were the favorite resort of men of all 
classes and of all parties. Their popularity was enormous; their 
number legion. They became, in fact, the bureaux of intelli- 
gence of the time, Later, these institutions, in order to supply 
their customers, needed, not only beverages, but newspapers 
and other periodicals, and not one paper, but many. The fre- 
quenters of particular coffee houses formed themselves often 
into political or social clubs from which emanated new opinions 
and new papers. 

Besides the natural desire of people of all classes to be 
amused and instructed, which, when printing was made easy, 
added another incentive to writers to publish periodically, the 
decline of the vogue of the theatre also added not a little to the 
growth of the periodic press. This decline, which resulted in 
1682, in the union of the King's Company and the Duke's 
Company because of lack of patronage, may be attributed 
chiedy to two causes. In the first place, the Puritans looked 
with aversion on the theatre and therefore did not attend it, 
and in the second place, the minds of the people had begun to 
be absorbed in political meditation. By 1687, the condition of 
affairs and the situation of the government had come to such a 
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pass, that political disdussibn alone, could bold the attention or 
satisfy the ^ desires of the majority.'-; This discussion, the 
theatre could not to any great extent enter into. It becanle, 
therefOrCj the business of the press to fill this need and thus the 
periodic pTeSs received another great impulse. 
' A last impulse to this method of publication may per- 

hkps be found in the decline of patronage, and the subjection 
of literary men to booksellers. The practice, of publishing 
periodical papers aflforded a more certain and rapid remunera- 
tion than the printing of books, and induced many men to 
attempt to gain a livelihood by this form of publication . 



APPENDIX C. 



LITERARY JOURNALS. 
The "Works of the Learned" and Scienxific Periodicals. 

The origin of literary journals is justly claimed by 
France. It was the, project of an eminent scholar, M; Denis de 
Sallo, who in 1665; published the "Journal des Scavans." This 
work, together with a similar production, the "Nouvelles de la 
Republique des Lettres" by the celebrated Peter Bayle, which 
appeared in 1684, (both works were printed in Amsterdam), 
became immensely popular and were directly influential in 
causing the rise of similar publications in Bngland. Sallo pub: 
lished only the first three volumes of the "Journal" and then 
resigned the work to the Abbe Gallois who continued it until 
the year 1674, when he was appointed librarian to the French 
King, and professor of Greek in the Royal College. The re- 
view was then continued by M, De la Roque, who had formerly 
assisted the Abbe Gallois in publishing it. He brought the 
work down to 168^^ when he in turn was succeeded in the edi- 
torship by Mi Cousin, 'This latter conducted the "Journal" 
inntil 1702, beyond which date it is not necessary for our pur- 
pose to trace -it. r , ( . ..;, ..■,!..', ,- ... ... -, .. :.-,i..r> , 

The "Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres" was not begun 
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until 1684, whiohi it will presently be seen was a little later than 
the fitst appearance of similar publications in England. Bayle 
conducted it monthly until the year 1689. After that date it 
was continued by bis friends M. Bernard and M, De la Roqufr 
^til 169&. The former resumed the undertaking again after a 
lapse of nine years and conducted it until the year 1710. 
( These papers differed little. The "Journal desScavans"" 

besides giving the titles of books and extracts from them, 
accompanied these with criticisms upon the works; often with 
much asperity and maMgnity of wit. It did not limit its criti- 
eJsms to any class of' authors,' but reviewed works on mathe- 
matics, history, philosophy, medicine, natural history; and lit- 
erature. Bayle conducted his paper on a similar plan. He 
was, however, more just and happy in his criticisms. "He 
possessed the art — of comprising, in concise extracts, a just 
notion of a book, without the addition of irfevalent< matter; 
His work was lively, neat; and full of that attic salt "which 
gives a relish to the driest disquisitions, and for the first time 
the ladies and the beau monde took an interest ' in the labours- 
of the critici He wreathed the rod of criticism with roses. ' ' (' ) 

:- ! Contemporary with Bayle was I^e Clerc, who iM-bduced 
the "Bibliotheque Universelle, " the "Bdbliotheque Choisie"and 
the "Bibliotheque Ancienhei eti Moderne," eighty-two volumes 
in all. "Inferior to Bayle in the more pleasing- talents he is 
perhaps superior in erudition and shows great skill in analysis; 
but his hand drops no flowers." . i ; . 

The first appearance in. England, of works bearing even 
the slightest resemblance to these French periodicals appears to 
have been "Merciirius Librarius; or a Faithful/ Account of alt 
Books and Pamphlets." This work, cited by Nichols in his 
^'I^iterary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century," was printed 
by Thomas James and published by Mr. Vile in April, 1680. It 
appeared "weekly or fevery. 14 idays," but like the ''Weekly 
Advertisements of Books," which was first published Oct. 7, 
1680, can scarcely be called a literary periodical. Both of 
these early papers were merely catalogues and advertisements 

., '.^ ' I / , 

('). Duraeli, "Curiosities of Uterature. " Vol. I. 
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of books, rather than reviews, ror their object was chiefly to be 
of service to the booksellers in bringing new publications before 
the notice of the public. In the sixth number of the Weekly 
Advertisements of Books, Nov. 11, 1680, stood the following : 
"It is not unknown to Booksellers, that there are two papers of 
this nature weekly published; which, for general satisfaction, 
we shall distinguish. That printed by Thos. James is pub- 
lished by Mr. Vile, only for the lucre of 12d per Book. This 
printed by Robert Everingham is published by several Book- 
sellers, who do more eye the service of the Trade, in making all 
Books as publick as may be, than the profit of Insertions. All 
men are therefore left to judge who is most likely to prosecute 
these ends eflFectually ; whether a person that is no Bookseller, 
nor hath any relation to that Trade, or those who have equal ends 
with all others of the Trade, in dispersing the said papers, both 
in City and Country. All titles to be inserted in this paper, are 
either to be left with Robert Everingham, a printer, or to be 
delivered to Mr. Orchard, a porter." The literary journal was 
not yet. 

Samuel Parkes, in an article in the "Quarterly Journal 
of Science, Literature and Arts," states that the "Weekly 
Memorials for the Ingenious: or an Account of Books lately set 
forth, in several languages with some other Curious Novelties 
relating to Arts and Sciences," 1681-2, is "the earliest publica- 
tion in this country in the character of a review." C) This 
work is also mentioned and so spoken of by Dibdin. (2) 
Nichols, on the other hand, states that the " Weekly Memorials; 
or, an Account of Books lately set forth, with other Accounts 
relating to Learning: By Authority," (Jan. 19, 1688-9), is the 
earliest specimen of an English review, (s) 

The Weekly Memorials for the Ingenious, etc., 1681-2, a 
small quarto which was conducted by James Petiver, was 
"printed for Henry Faithorne and John Kersey, and sold at 
Iheir shop, in St. Paul's Churchyard." The preface to the first 



(»)■ Quarterly Journal of Science, etc. vol. XIII., p. 38. 

(2). Bibliomania, p. 20. 

('). Nichols, "Literary Anecdotes," vol. 4. 
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volume of this work, consisting of fifty weekly numbers, gives 
one an insight into the design of the paper. "I cannot doubt," 
says the author, "but this weekly paper will find a candid and 
cheerful acceptance amongst all ingenious persons, the design 
of it being to present them with a short view of the worthy 
labours daily set forth by the learned. The bare titles of books 
yearly printed in our common catalogues are somewhat dry 
things, scarce able to raise in men that gust and appetite to 
learning, which we hope these brief accounts will give them. I 
shall not confine myself only to authors of our own nation, but 
shall likewise give accounts of most books translated to us 
from all other parts, and shall transcribe from the Paris ''Jour- 
nal des Scavans" the curious novelties therein contained. — 
If the Royal Society shall think my endeavors in this kind, 
any way subservient to their designs, it may animate my indus- 
try to perform things in the best manner I may, none being 
more devotedly their servant than myself." This work 
extended from January 16, 1681-2; to January 15, 1682-3, 
appearing on Mondays. 

In 1687 appeared another similar work entitled, the 
' ' Universal Historical Bibliotheque; or an Account of the most 
considerable Book printed in all Languages in the month of 
January, 1686, wherein a short description is given of the 
design and scope of almost every Book, and of the Quality of 
the author, if known." London, printed for George Wells. 
4to. The first number was printed January, 1687, This con- 
siderable publication, consisting in all of twenty-five volumes 
ending December, 1693, was the work of John le Clerc, De la 
Crosse and James Bernard, although the former did by far the 
neatest share of the work. Le Clerc and De la Crosse worked 
together until the eleventh volume was completed. After that 
time Le Clerc carried on the publication alone until the end of 
the nineteenth volume. The remaining six volumes were con- 
ducted by his relative James Bernard. 

' ' Weekly Memorials; or an Account of Books lately set 
forth, with other Accounts relating to Learning. By Author- 
ity," which Nichols stated to be the first English review, 
appeared on Feb. 14, 1688-9. It was a half sheet octavo con- 
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lining besides reviews- of books, bits of news and advertise- 
lents, iand was conducted until Oct., 1690, by Richard Bald- 
dn; It was much inferior both to the preceeding and to the 
jllowing work. ' ' "■''- ■" • '■ > 

In 1691 J. D: de la Crosse published hSs ''History of 
.earning: or, an Abstract of several Books lately published ; aS 
rell abroad as at home." 4to. London, printed for Abel 
walle and Timothy Ghilde, atthe Unicorn. From the prefaiee- 
f this work one learns the following interesting facts. The 
uthor says : "I design to publish an abridgment of all new 
ooks as they^shall appear in the world ; to which purpose I 
liall keep a correspdndence abroad, in order to the being fur- 
ished with everything rare at the first. But in regard this 
esign is of too large extent, that is, the abridging of every 
ook that is published, especially in this age, when so many 
rifling impertinences pass the press, I shall chuse only such to 
asert in this work as may most deserve the perusal of the stu- 
ious reader. — In cases where a person may have made any 
isfcovery in natural philosophy, physick, mathematicks,. 
ritick, or the like, and would not give themselves the trouble 
f writing a treatise upon it, if they please to communicate it to 
is, we shall give it a place in our journal, and preserve and 
lublish it to the world, better by far than if it was printed by 
tself." De la Crosse, however, started a new publication in 
liugust, 1691,. ehtitled "The Works of the Learned; or, an His- 
orical- Account and impartial Judgment of Books newly 
printed, both foreign and domestick. To be published 
Qonthly." This was published on the first Monday of every 
Qonth, the first volume appearing in April, 1692. The work 
pas soon given up, for in the last number of this volume the 
luthor wrote : 'I'A monthly journal returning too quick, to have 
t always filled with considerable books, from this time I shall 
)rint the 'Works of the Learned' only four or five times in the 
'ear, aiid none but books cf note shall make any part of it." 

Another !Work of less note appeared in Augtist, 1691^ 
PhiS' was " Mercurius Eruditorum; or, News from the Learned 
RTorld.V :; ■: .;■; '•: .. a ■: . 'v - ■. '. . ■., ; 

Tbe Athenian Society, of which account has been given, 
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publisl^ed in 1692, a volume entitled ""fhe Youn^ Student's 
library " wbicbreontained.S'Extracts and Abridgments of the 
most valuable Bo^ks in- EngUsli and in tlie fofeign Journals 
from the year 1665 to thistimet'' to which wae.added 'iA new 
Essay ; upon all sorts i of Leatnin^, whereihi -jthfeJ use of.th^ 
Sciences is distytiQtly treated on,. ' ': ; • This public&tion;. was itself 
not periodic, but sit was followed in 1692i byjV7>%(? Compleie, 
Library^- or, News for the Ingenious, containing several origi-! 
nalPieces; an historical Afioonnt of the choicest Books ne^y 
printed in England; and in the foijeign Journals :t as also -the 
State ofiLe^ming inthe wprld. To be publishedj monthly^ 
By a London Divide.'' 4to., printed for John Punton,- at the 
Raven fin the Poultry. This work is clearly a continuation of 
th-t Young Student's Z^j^ra/y., ; It was continued monthly ;Uintil 
April, 1694:, when the following advertisemesnt. appeared, 
ViMany gentlemen that, were wont constantly to take int the 
Complete Library being now gone to the country, it is.4esigne4 
that the Complete Library for May, June*. July, AagttSt, Sep- 
tsmbeXiQetober, November, andi December, shall be published 
allj together at the end of the year,, which shall ciontaw all the 
valuable books published from time to timeiand also the state 
of learning for eyery month, which will- complete this third 
volume." 5 This appears. laftsr ajl.not tp haveibeen published^ 
v;\\ fi ;r lo January, 1693., the &rst numherj of ' ' The -. Gentlemen's 
Journal,- ox, the Monthly Miscellany l i ;By way of Letter to a 
Gentleman in the Country,.'' made its appearance. Thjs publi- 
cation is the work of Pe;ter Anthony Motteux, an estensjvfi 
dealer in Bast Indi^ goods, a manfoftonsiderable literary abH-: 
ity, a translator ;of "I?on Quixote" and the works of Rabelais, 
aRd an jBiccasional contributor to the- "The Spectator. ';' The 
Gentleman's Journal resembles, more than any pther periodical 
that appeared for many years, the modem • magazine,. Gftve 
l>offow«.d the idea of; his "Gentlemanis Magazine! '(ftom Mot- 
teux, from whom; also he tookh is titlft, motto., and general plan. 
':Sh'e! Gentleman's Jgumal yi9S printed for iRichard Parker, aqd 
sold by Rich. Baldwin, near the Oxfewd Arms in Warwick 
Lane. Twelve monthly numbers, of between thirty and forty 
pages, were printedjin 1692 ^ and twelve-in I6fi3. These were 
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}ound in two thick octavo volumes, (}) the first of which was 
iedicated to William, Karl of Devonshire and the second to 
Charles Montague. The author avowedly imitated the "Mer- 
lure Gallant" which the French had had "every month for 
nany years." There is little or nothing in the Gentleman's 
^ournal to offend the fair sex, for as the author remarked he 
ntended it "to be no less the I^adies Journal than the Gentle- 
nan's." The contents of this paper include, besides a very small 
imount of news, essays on various subjects, such for instance 
is An Historical Account of Music, An Account of the Nature of 
dryness and Moistness, Of th ^ Possibility of Perpetual Motion, 
;tc. ; Fables in prose and verse; short sketches, and verses by such 
tien as Prior, Oldmixon, Dennis, Tate, Brown, and others. The 
ast four or five pages of each number of this most interesting 
ournal are devoted to songs set to printed music by various 
omposers. In addition to notices and short reviews of the most 
ecent books, poems, and plays, the Gentleman's Journal has 
srhat seems a pleasant modern feature, viz., the propounding of 
iddles and enigmas, the answers to which, together with a list 
if the successful solvers, are printed in the number following 
hat in which the riddles were propounded. Prizes were in all 
irobability not offered: at least no mention is made of any. 

In 1693, appeared "Memoirs for the Ingenious; containing 
everal curious Observations in Philosophy, Mathematicks, Phy- 
ick. History, Philology, and other Arts and Sciences. In Mis- 
ellaneous Letters. By J. de la Crosse, Eccl. Angl. Presb. To 
le continued monthly." This was a quarto publication printed 
or H. Rhodes, at The Star in Fleet street and for 
. Harris, at the Harrow in the Poultry. It contained let- 
ers and observations on men, books, and the sciences, but was 
irobably short lived. 

The next year, 1694, produced at least three similar works 
*he first of these was "Memoirs for the Ingenious; or, the Uni- 
ersal Mercury. By several Hands," a monthly publi- 
ation begun in January and printed by Randal Taylor, 

('). There appears also to h«Te been at least a part of a third volume 
31 the year 1694. 
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near Stationers' Hall. A word from its preface shows 
its scope and object. "The reader may have in this 
monthly Essay a compendious view of universal learning, and at 
a very small expense in either money, time or pains, reap the 
fruits of the studies of the most learned in all faculties: so that 
he may be able to discourse rationally upon any subject, by 
reading a little once a month." 

In May, 1694, appeared the first number of ''The History 
of Learning; giving a succinct Account and Narrative of the 
choicest New Books, with a translation of what is most curious 
and remarkable in the foreign journals. Designed to be pub- 
lished frequently." 

On October 17, 1694, appeared the first number of a 
weekly journal entitled ''Miscellaneous Letters; giving an Account 
of the Works of the I,eamed, both at Home and Abroad." 
This quarto publication, printed for Wm. L,indsey, at the Angel, 
in Chancery-I^ane, sold for 3d. After the first ten numbers this 
work began to appear monthly, January, 1695. In the preface 
the author states, — "We don't intend a translation or collection 
of foreign journals, but to peruse both them and the authors 
themselves, that we may be able to justify what we advance con- 
cerning them. — Our method shall be to keep a medium betwixt 
a meer catalogue of books and a real abridgment; abridgments 
having a natural tendency to destroy good books." 

In January, 1698-9, appeared the first number of an 
important work conducted by Ridpath and others, entitled ' 'The 
History of the Works of the Learned; or, an impartial Account of 
Books lately printed in all parts of Europe, with a particular 
Relation of the State of Learning in each Country. Done by 
several hands." It was printed for H. Rhodes at the Star near 
Fleet Bridge. According to Nichols (^) the last number of this 
important and valuable work appeared in December, 171 2, 
though only thirteen volumes, (the last for 171 1), are now 
to be found. Parkes had heard of a fourteen volume but had 
not seen it, and he suspected that there were still others pub- 
lished. 

(■). Nichols, "Literary Anecdotes." Vol.4. 
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in January, 1 701, appeared the' "Monthly Miscellany; or, 
tiemoirs for the Cuiiious."( Tliis was followed in; 1703, by the 
'Biblialheque Choisee'.' of I.e Clerc and De la GiTosse: 'I?his>jour- 
laliwas a contintiatjon of the "iUmversalJIistoricaL Bibliofheq.'uel' 
if, the same, authors begun in 1687, and; was conducted hy them 
mtiL 1714, forrodng 28, 12 mo. vols. .iuThis in turn was followed 
»y t)i& '^Bibliaiheque: :Ancienne et Moderne," by Xe Clerc, and 
ixtended to 29 vols, ending 1728. ... :■ •« 

-..--'.' .''SThese. little volumes contain a great mass of valuable 
tiaterials, of ■ oriticalt disquisitions ' and bibliographical' notices 
■nd memoirs and well deserve a place in the library of every life 
rary man.. The public. are.indebted to them i for. -the documents 
rom which Dr. Jortin principally composed ' his: I,ife of Eras-, 
aus."' (*): i ■•>■ .': I . ■ ■'. (• ' , i- / 

John Dunton states in his ' 'Life and Errors' ' that he pro- 
ected and carried on for ten months, a "Monthly (Journal of 
looks." I have not seen this publication', but should : judge 
rom his account that it was published about the year 1704.' or 

05., . ; ' , ,. ..;.-' <-, I - •■ .' A' 

In January, 1707, appeared a very interesting and curious 
ournal; said by Parkes either to have been edited by James 
'etiver, or to have been largely contributed . to by him,. entitled 
'The Monthly Miscellany :\or, Memoirs fdr the Curiotts. By sev^ 
ral Hands." ,This paper j which appeared monthly from Jan., 
707, to Dec, i7o8,> was printed for John Morphew, near Sta- 
ioners' Hall, and sold for 6d. a copy. > To a considerable extent 
t resembled the: "Gentleman's Journal" of Motteux. Each 
lumber, consisting of about twenty -five ipages, contained essays 
n all kinds of subjects;! dixdnty,, law, philosophy, natural his-, 
ory, and science. ■ In addition there were items of news, adveC' 
isements, reviews of books, accounts of travels, pieces of poetry 
nd. short sfcetchfes, biographical and imaginary.' Here is a paf^ 
ial list of the contents of the first' volume: i > / 1 
1) ; . , American Flowering Ferns. - 
A Voyage to the I^evant. ■ 
The State of Poetty in Ancient Greece. 

<•). Chalmers, "Life of Ruddiman" 
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The Vertues of China Drugs. 

A Voyage to China. 

Maxims of Piety and Morality. 

A Novel. 

American Beasts. 
A Methodical Catalogue of all the chiefest Rarities in the 
Publick Theatre and Anatomy Hall in the University of I^ey- 
den," etc., etc. 

In 1708 appeared monthly a journal entitled "Cewiara 
Temporum." This was followed in 1709, by the "Bibliotheca 
Curiosa," and by the "Monthly Amusentenf of John Ozell. In 
1 7 10, Michael de le Roche published the first number of his 
"Memoirs of Literature, containing a large Account of many val- 
uable Books, I^etters, and Dissertations upon several Subjects, 
Miscellaneous Observations, etc. ' ' This work is ' 'full of enter- 
ment" and is "one of the most valuable of our literary jour- 
nals." It was continued until Sept., 17 14. There was also 
begun on the thirteenth of March, 17 10, a weekly journal called 
the ' 'Memoirs of Literature, ' ' which continued to appear every 
seven days until Dec. 31, 171 1. (Hope Coll.). 

The indefatigable De la Roche printed at Amsterdam, in 
1717, a work entitled "■ Bibliotheque Angloise, ou Histoire I^iteraire 
de la Grande Bretagne, par M. D. I,. R." This work, the first 
volume of which was written in French, he continued to print 
until 1 7 19, making in all five 24 mo. volumes. He then altered 
the titled to Memoires Literaires de la Grande Bretagne, ' ' and 
continued the work until 1725, (16 vols. 24 mo.), when he once 
more changed its name. This time he resumed the title of his 
old journal of 1710, and called the monthly publication, "New 
Memoirs of Literature; containing an Account of new Books, 
printed both at home and abroad, with Dissertations upon sev- 
eral Subjects, Miscellaneous Observations, etc." This work, 
printed for William and John Innys, was continued monthly 
from Jan., 1725, to Dec, 1727. In Jan., 1730, the same indefa- 
tigable and energetic writer published quarterly, for one year, 
"A Literary Journal; or, a Continuation of the Memoirs of I/it- 
erature. By the same author." "That M. de la Roche printed 
this work on his own account," says Parkes, "may be readily 
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iclieved, as it was got up in a style far superior to any English 
ournal that had then appeared. The paper is fine, the types 
re very similar to Baskerville's, and the manner in which it is 
irinted would not disgrace, the proudest printer in our Metropo- 
is at the present day." (^) 

Before 1725, however, Dr. Samuel Jebb enlarged some- 
irhat the scope and design of this branch of periodical literature 
ly including in his ^onrnal "Biilio/heca Lileraria," (i722-'24) 
ntiquarian notices, researches, and the like, as well as literary 
Eviews. Jebb was assisted in this undertaking by John Masson, 
utor in the family of Bishop Burnet; Dr. Brett, of Queen's Col- 
ige, Cambridge; Rev. James Wasse, Dr. Wm. Wotton, Dr. Jor- 
in, Mr. Samuel Barker, and others. 

In the introduction to the first number of this most inter- 
sting and valuable paper, Dr. Jebb gives some particulars of its 
esign and the reason for its appearance. ' 'The undertaker of 
his wdrk," he says, "having observed that many things which 
re useful and valuable, are in. a manner, lost to the world by 
eason of their being too small to be seperately published, has 
tidged it will be acceptable to the learned and curious, to have 
;m collected into one body, and sent abroad as occasion shall 
equire. 

The particulars which fall within the bounds of his 
esigns are: 

I. Inscriptions and Medals, which are discovered from 
ime to time, etc. 

II. The small Tracts of ancient and approved writers 
?hich lye dispersed in I^ibraries and have not yet been pub- 
ished. 

III. Critical Dissertations on Authors and Things. 

IV. Whatever tends to the explaining any part of 
Antiquity, Notes on the Fathers and Classicks, Emmendations 
f corrupted Passages, together with the Readings of Manu- 
cripts not already collated. 

"Of these Collections he proposes to send abroad about 
ix or seven sheets once in two months. At the close of each 

(') • Quarterly Journal of Science, Lit. and the Arts. " Vol. XIII. p. 293 
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Performance will be added an Account of the I/abours of the 
Ivcamed; what works of value are preparing for the Press 
abroad, or at home in our Universities." 

This work, likewise printed for Wm. and John Innys, at 
the west end of St. Paul's, appeared at irregular intervals from 
1722 to 1724, as follows: Nos. i and 2, in 1722; Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 
in 1723; Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, in 1724. 

On May 3, 1722, there appeared a weekly paper entitled 
"The St. James Journal, with Memoirs of Literature .^ ' Between 
this date and Jan., 1728, there seem to have appeared no impor- 
tant new journals that have not been mentioned. In Jan., 1728, 
however, appeared "The Monthly Chronicle," a quarto publica- 
tion which continued till May, 1732, when it was superceded by 
the "London Magazine,'^ and a paper by Andrew Reid. This 
was "The Present State of the Republick of Letters," which 
extended monthly to Dec, 1736, forming in all 18, 8vo. 
volumes. It contains much valuable, interesting, and instruc- 
tive matter, chiefly in the form of reviews of English and foreign 
books, and of translations from the writings and sayings of for- 
eigners. Of this class, a translation of the eulogy upon Sir 
Isaac Newton, pronounced by Fontenelle before the Royal Acad- 
emy of Sciences at Paris, may be taken as a favorable specimen. 

Two years after the first appearance of this paper, Archi- 
bald Bower, professor of Rhetoric, History, and Philosophy, at 
the Universities of Rome, Fermo, and Macerata, and author of 
the "History of the Popes," began the publication of a monthly 
journal of five and a half sheets called ' 'Historia Literaria; or, 
an exact Account of the most valuable Books published in the 
several parts of Europe, with a complete alphabetical index." 
This publication sold for one shilling. It consisted largely of 
reviews of, and extracts from, English, French, Italian, and 
Dutch books and journals, though the author wrote in his pref- 
ace: "Our journal will include all subjects, nor will Dissertations 
on Medals, Inscriptions, and other valuable remains of Antiquity 
be omitted." This work was continued until 1733. 

This brings the outline account of Literary Journals down 
to the year 173 1, when Edward Cave, the publisher, brought out 
the "Gentleman's Magazine." It will be seen from the table of 
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lontents, as set forth in the title page of volume I., in what 
espects this monthly journal differed from those that have been 
•Iready mentioned as appearing before this date, and also how it 
esembles, though slightly, the magazine of today. This table 
if contents, divided into six heads, is as follows: 

I. An impartial view of the various weekly essays, con- 
roversial, humorous and political; religious, moral and social. 

II. Select Pieces of Poetry. 

III. A concise relation of the most remarkable Transac- 
ions and Events, domestic and foreign. 

IV. The Price of Goods and Stocks, Bills of Mortality, 
iankrupts declared, etc. 

V. A Catalogue of Books and Pamphlets published. 

VI. Observations on Gardening and a list of Fairs. 

SCIENTIFIC PERIODICAI^. 

Of the Scientific periodicals which were published side by 
ide with the foregoing I^iterary journals I can, at present, give 
ittle more than an imperfect list. This particular branch of 
he subject will, of course, include in addition to strictly scien- 
ific journals such as the publications of the Royal Society begun 
a 1664, mathematical, astronomical and other scientific periodi- 
als, an account of those pseudo-scientific publications of which 
bose of poor Partridge are perhaps best known. Of these one 
las already met an example or two in the foregoing pages. A 
are list of the titles of English scientific periodicals has been 
lublished by Mr. Horace Scudder, from which I shall here quote 
1 order to give one an idea of the kind of publications that will 
le dwealt upon in detail in this section of the complete work. 

1663-1669. "An Ephemeris." By Swan. Cambridge. 

1663-1709. "Speculum Anni a partu Virginia. " By 
)ove 47 Nos. 8vo. Cambridge. 

1663-1752. "De Rebus Coelestibus." By Andrews. 90 
los. London. 

1677-1722. "Angelas Britannicus. " By Tanner. 51 Nos. 
1694-1753. "Mercurius Anglicans; or, England's Mer- 
ury." By Parker. 59 Nos. 
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1694-1709. "Merlinus I,iberatus. By Partridge. 16 
Nos. Other publications by the same author. 

1704-1876. "The readies Diary; or, the Woman's Alma- 
nac, containing many delightful particulars peculiarly adapted 
for the use and diversion of the Fair Sex." 180 Nos. From 
this Ivcybourne, in 1817, collected and published four interest- 
ing volumes. 

1705-1752- "VoxStellarum." By Moore. 48 Nos. 

1719-1752. "The Coelestial Diary." By Pearse. 34 Nos. 

1 724- 1 749. "The British Telescope." By Weaver. 26 
Nos. 

1730-1752. "Speculum Anni." By Lane. 23 Nos. 

It will be observed that nearly all of these publications 
appeared but once a year. 



APPENDIX D. 



Commercial, Economic and Industrial Papers. 



The English periodical dealing with Trade, Commerce 
Manufacture, Economics and the like does not appear to have 
been of very early origin. It began, in fact, not earlier than 
1675. Before this date I have found preserved, especially in 
the British Museum, a number of pamphlets and sheets on the 
subject, but in no instance were these productions periodic. 
Among these pamphets there are several without dates, but 
they belong, I believe, between the years 1670-1680. The titles 
of a few of them may perhaps be useful in showing their nature: 

"How to Revive the Golden Age; With the True Causes 
of the- want of good Trading, and Money, in these Kingdoms; 
and how yet to Remedy them and to make these Kingdoms 
exceed all others in Riches and Power. Humbly presented to 
the Consideration of the Parliament. With Allowance." This 
was a single folio sheet printed by H. Bruges for G. Widdows 
at the Green Dragon in St. Paul's Church Yard, "where you 
may see a farther Discourse of Trade, entitled. True English 
Interest; or, an Account of the chief National Improvements^ 
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demonstrating an infallible advance of the Nation to infinite 
realth and greatness, Trade and Populacy, with Imployment 
.nd Preferment for all persons. By Carew Reynel Esq. 

"A Remonstrance, proving that the Confinement of Trade 
o particular Companies, is of general losse to his Majesty and 
lis people . " (One sheet folio . ) 

' 'The Case of the Fair Trader. " (Three folio sheets) . 

"An Attempt to show how far the I<and and Trade of 
Jngland are affected by Usury, and might be improved by 
educing the legal interest of Money from six to four per cent." 
Size of the above) . 

"A perfect Table declaring the Assise or Weight of Bread 
ly Troy and Avoirdupois weights." (One sheet folio). There 
rere two numbers of this production, in which the price of 
arious cerials may be found. 

On June fourth, 1673, one J. E. Esq. published with 
Uowance "True and only Causes of the Want of Money in 
bese Kingdoms and the Remedies." This was a large folio 
heet, printed on one side only by H. B. and sold by W. Whit- 
^ood at the Golden Bell in Duck Lane, containing an article 
dvocating the exportation of more commodities than are 
nported and consumed at home. There is no trace of this 
aving been a periodic publication. On May 23rd of the next 
ear, (1674), there was printed with allowance, for J. Coniers, 
folio sheet one side of which was blank, entitled "The Art of 
'hriving; or. The way to get and keep Money." This was 
jUowed in August of the next year by what appears to be an 
nswer to it, licensed by Roger ^'Estrange. This was "The 
irt of Good Husbandry; or. The Improvement of Time: Being 
Sure way to get and keep Money. In a Letter to Mr. R. A. 
y R. T." In this the author prescribes for merchants, shop- 
:eepers, mechanical tradesmen and others, various interesting 
iiles for the proper and most useful husbanding of time, which 
ccording to the old saying, is money. 

To Roger ^'Estrange, the licenser of the last named pub- 
cation, belongs the credit of having published the first regu- 
irly periodic commercial paper. This was "The City Mercury; 
r, Advertisements concerning Trade. With Allowance." No. 
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1, Nov. 4, 1675. Advertisements were received at the "Intelli- 
gence Offices, upon the Royal Exchange and next door to the 
Pigeon Tavern, near Charing Cross" and mistakes were recti- 
fied "on Application to Mr. Roger t 'Estrange, in Giffords 
buildings, Holborn." The City Mercury though naturally of a 
primitive character, continued for several years to do a good 
business, and so keen was I^'Estrange in the interest of trade, 
that in 1676 he published "A Proposal for the Advancement of 
Trade, upon such Principles as must Necessarily enforce it," a 
four page folio pamphet, and in 1679 he issued gratis, side by 
side with the City Mercury, another paper entitled ' ' The Domes- 
tick Intelligence, for the promoting of Trade." There seems to 
have been a similar paper published weekly in 1683, for on 
March 22, the editor of the "Weekly News" instructed sub- 
scribers to ask the hawkers every Thursday, for a copy of the 
"Domestick Intelligence, ■published for the promoting of Trade. 
By B. Harris." 

John Houghton, an apothecary at the Sign of the Golden 
Fleece in Gracechurch street, and a Fellow of the Royal Socie- 
ty, published Sept. 8, 1681, the first number of his economic 
journal entitled "A Collection of Letters ioT the Improvement of 
Husbandry and Trade." This work is one of the most valua- 
ble periodicals of its class, and has been the source of much 
information as to the prices of commodities used by our fore- 
fathers. ( ^ ) Houghton published two sets of papers with the 
above title, the first appearing from Sept. 8, 1681, to June 16, 
1683, comprising in all twenty-one numbers; the second set 
extending from March 30, 1692, to Sept. 24, 1703, comprising 
583 numbers. The first set of these papers forms two volumes. 
Volume I. is made up of fifteen numbers varying in size from 
eight to thirty octavo pages, and volume II. is composed of six 
numbers, all long. These papers, appeared irregularly as to 
time, (though there was usually an interval of about a month 
between them), contained no news and but few advertisements, 
and were delivered at the houses of the purchasers for one penny 
a sheet. Houghton excuses his irregular mode of publication 

(■) . See Roger's ' 'Hist, of Prices. " 
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dth these words: "The reason of this my miscellaneous method 
lath been the examples of Mr. Oldenburgh, Dr. Grew, and Mr. 
look, in their Philosophical Transactions and Collections; 
onsidering also that Variety hath its beauty as well as Order, 
.nd the Libertine way of handling this matter may perhaps 
rove more useful than had I bound myself to the severest 
ules. I design to stick to this manner of print and paper, that 
bey may be easily bound in volumes," etc. Houghton, in 
692, renewed his publication under the title "A Collection for 
he Improvement of Husbandry and Trade. '^ (^) This time he 
irinted it in single folio sheets, sometimes two, devoting the 
ack of each to a table of prices of cerials, coals, hay, tallow, 
irool, hops, etc, These papers, with their essays and statistics 
eplete with valuable information, were published weekly, with 
jw intermissions, from 1692, till 1703, when Houghton was 
ompelled by his inability to spare the necessary time for them, 
3 relinquish the undertaking. These papers, making in all nine 
ols. and one paper, were revised, corrected, and reprinted 
without the statistics, in 1727, by Richard Bradly F. R. S., in 
3ur octavo volumes. In his Introductory Discourse, Bradly 
?rote: "The reputation which Mr. Houghton's papers of Hus- 
andry and Trade have gained in the world, and the scarcity of 
iem at this time, (1727), have made it seem advisable to 
spublish them ;— it is very likely that there are not in all our 
English libraries ten complete sets, and the few that are now 
;ft are esteemed as valuable as choice manuscripts." 

The year 1683 marks the birth of what Andrews calls the 
rst "Sporting paper." This nomenclature is rather far- 
itched, as the "fockey's Intelligencer," June 28, consisted 
Imost entirely of advertisements of horses and second-hand 
oaches to be bought or sold. It was simply a primative adver- 
ising sheet wherein, for a shilling, one could place a notice of 
is coach or his horse, and for six pence renew the advertise- 
lent. 

In 1693, James Whiston published a folio pamphlet of 

(>). Nichols in his "Literary Anecdotes" vol. IV. erroneously print* 
ohn Knighton F. R. S. as the author of this paper. 
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eleven pages entitled "A Discourse on the Decay of Trade, the 
Necessity of Recovering ; the Danger of Neglecting ; the Advan- 
tage of Effecting ; with the proper means to accomplish the 
same. Whereby the War itself will become as certainly Advan- 
tageous, as a Peace will be Destructive." This he followed up 
by a similar pamphlet of the same size addressed "To the Hon- 
ourable Commons of England assembled in Parliament. A 
short Account of one of the Grand Grievances of the Nation. 
Humbly presented by James Whiston." The same author in 
1695-6 published still a third pamphlet of similar size on the 
same subject, calling it this time "The Causes of our present 
Calamities in reference to the Trade of the Nation fully discov- 
ered, with the most proper Expedient to Remedy the same." 

' ' The Weekly Review, purged from the errors and partiali- 
ties of News Writers and petty Statesmen of all sides," (No. I. 
Feb. 19, 1704), by Daniel Defoe, though more properly a politi- 
cal periodical and a celebrated one, must, on account of its con- 
demnation of trade with France, be included in the list of eco- 
nomic publications. 'T^^ "General Remark," hy Qhsxhts Pov- 
ey, must also be included under the head of economic publica- 
tions. In 1713, at the close of Queen Anne's reign, Defoe, at 
the instigation and in the employ of the government, began to 
publish thrice a week a half sheet folio paper called "Mercator; 
or, Commerce Retrieved," (No. I. May 26), in which he wrote 
directly contrary to the doctrines of his "Review." He endeav- 
ored to prove, against the judgment and wishes of English mer- 
chants and traders, that the trade with France had always been 
beneficial to England and would be so again if the commercial 
treaty which the government was most desireous of effecting, 
could be established. The tone of this paper, adverse as it 
was to the wishes of a large part of the English traders, natu- 
ally provoked rivals »nd was soon answered by ' ' The British 
Merchant; or, Commerce Preserved," (No. I. Aug. 7, 1713). 
The chief editor of this sheet was Henry Martin, Inspector- 
General of the Exports and Imports, Lord Halifax lending his 
assistance to the undertaking in the shape of advice, influence 
and money. Both papers ran to over one hundred numbers,, 
the Mercator ending: July 20, 1714, and the British Merchant 
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uly 30, of the same year. Undoubtedly in connection with the 
bove dispute, there was published, in 1713, an interesting and 
QStructive list of the names of all the commodities of English 
•roduct and manufacture, that were exported to France during 
he interval between December, 1698, and December, 1702. 

Another dispute, somewhat similar to the above, was 
arried on in 1719, by three periodic papers, viz: the "Manu- 
acturer; or, the British Trade truly stated," (No. I. Oct. 30); 
he "British Merchant; or, a Review of the Trade of Great 
Jritain, so far as it is falsely stated by the Manufacturer," (No. 
. Nov. 10), and the ''Weaver; or, the State of our Home 
/Tanufacture considered," (No. I. Nov. 23). A fourth paper 
ntered this dispute a little later, entitled the "Spinster," writ- 
en by no less a person than Richard Steele. The question over 
ifhich these papers wrangled was a dispute between the dealers 
Q woollen and calico materials. The Manufacturer defended 
he production and wearing of calicoes ; the Spinster defended 
ind supported the woollen industry, and the British Merchant 
.nswered the Manufacturer. These conflicts were, of course, of 
L temporary nature and ceased when the occasion which gave 
ise to them disappeared, or when more important or more 
nteresting questions arose. An example of this is the case of 
he famous South Sea Company which, during the years 1720 to 
.722, called into existence several new periodic publications 
uch as the the Director, Cato's Letters, by John Trenchard and 
Phos. Gordon, the Projector, the Moderator, and others. The 
najority of these sheets, attacking the directors and managers 
if the famous scheme and calling for public justice, were no 
loubt productive of much good. The occasions which gave 
)irth to these various conflicts and the papers by which they 
?ere carried on were, of course, themselves largely due to poli- 
ics, but the disputes being upon commercial, economic, or 
ndustrial questions, it has seemed best to include the papers 
:onnected with them in this section, rather than in that dealing 
yith political periodicals. 

In addition to the various kinds of commercial papers 
ilready mentioned, there must likewise be included in this sec- 
ion, periodicals which were primarily newspapers, but which 
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nevertheless devoted a part of each publication to the concerns 
of business and trade. Of this class, which was not large, it 
will here be sufficient simply to mention one or two. There 
was, for instance, in 1718, a paper called the "St. Ives Post 
Boy; or, the Loyal Packet," which in addition to news con- 
tained an "account of trade." In the same year began the 
''Weekly Packet, with the Price Courant," in the first number 
of which, (March 22), the author states: "Such care will be 
taken to make the necessary alterations in the Prices of Goods 
that we hope it may give ample satisfaction to all its encour- 
agers," Another a.n6. a. heiiQr w&s, "The Gentleman's Journal, 
and Tradesman's Companion: containing the news, foreign and 
domestick, the Price Current of Goods on Shore, the Exports 
and Imports, the Prices of Stocks and a catalogue of Books 
and Pamphlets, published in the Week." No. I. April 9, 1721. 
It will readily be seen that the class of periodicals 
included in this section of the complete work are not only of 
interest, but are also valuable on account of their historical 
information. 

APPENDIX E. 



POLITICAI, PBRIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS. 



It was with no little pride that Mr. Chalmers recorded 
the discovery that the origin of newspapers was to be traced 
not only to England, but to that age already teeming with dis- 
coveries, inventions, and literary' works of world wide reputa- 
tion, — the age of Elizabeth. In his "Life of Ruddiman" we 
find his account thus stated, — "After inquiring in various coun- 
tries for the origin of newspapers, I had the satisfaction to find 
■what I sought for in England. It may gratify our national 
pride to be told that mankind are indebted to the wisdom of 
Elizabeth and the prudence of Burleigh, for the first newspa- 
,per."(*) This newspaper was the "English Mercury" 1588, 

(>). Chalmers' Life of Ruddiman" p. 106. 
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?hich as late as the year 1839, was proudly pointed out as the 
Idest newspaper in the world. Disraeli and Nichols both 
ccepted Chalmers' statement, and the encyclopaedias did like- 
nse. In 1839, however, Mr. Thomas Watts of the British 
luseum had his suspicions aroused by the looks of the English 
Mercury, and after careful study and examination, pronounced 
: a forgery and a fraud and proved his assertion by five sub- 
tantial arguments. (') 

This old English Mercury, this forgery, takes one back to 
lie year 1588. Still, at that date, and even earlier, in the reign 
f Henry VIII, news sheets had existed and were sold or dis- 
ributed in the streets of London. How much farther one 
aight be able to go back in history, it is difficult to say. One 
iranch of ballad poetry was no doubt one of the first transmit- 
ersofnews, and the origin of this is lost in antiquity. We 
lay gather from ballads of more recent times, the impression 
bat they may have been used to serve some such purpose, 
)ne may infer as much from their titles and in the imagination 
)icture the people flockfng together to the market place to 
isten to the latest news that the gleeman or wandering minstrel 
las to sing them. For example witness the earliest Old Eng- 
ish poem of "Widsith." To pass over many hundred years 
md come to a time when the ballads themseh'es give one their 
late by their contents, one is justified in saying that this class 
)f ballad poetry was the forerunner of the newspaper, and was 
ixtensively used as such. 

Speaking of public news and weekly papers, the Harleian 
aanuscribe says, — "In the days of King Henry VIII, we had 
lone that ever I could see, that is to say, in single sheets, except 
ome invectives against the Pope and the Church of Rome. It 
s true there were several tracts wrote against Cardinal Wolsey; 
>ut they were in books in octavo; and several others relating to 
everal matters, as about the Sacrament, against Gardiner, 
3ishop Bonner, etc; but these might rather be called libels than 
•amphlets. These were most printed beyond the seas. Only 

(') Andrews, "History of British Journalism." 
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one I remember, which was the "Supplication of Beggars," 
wrote against the Begging Friers by one Fish. 

"But in the days of Queen Mary they began to fly about in 
the City of lyondon; as several Ballads and other Songs and 
Poems, as a Ballad of the Queen's being with Child. 

"In the days of Queen Elizabeth we had several papers 
printed, relating to the affairs in France, Spain and Holland, 
about the time of the Civil Wars in France. And these were, 
for the most part, translations from the Dutch and French, and 
were books, or prmphlets rather, which I take, if I mistake not, 
the word signifieth to be held in the hands and quickly read. " {\) 

A long list of such papers, which came under his notice, 
was made by Dr. Rimbault and slightly augumented by An- 
dsews. From it one may form some idea of the kind of news of 
which Burton, (1614), complains in his "Anatmoy of Melan- 
choly." In speaking of the non-reading habits of our forefath- 
ers he writes, — "If they read a book at any time — 'tis an Eng- 
ligh Chronicle — Amadis de Gaul — a play book, or some 
'pamphlet of news'." A part of Rimbault's list is as follows: 

"Newe Newes, Containing a Short Rehearsal of Stuke- 
ley's and Moricess' Rebellion." 1579. 

"Newes from the North, or a Conference between Simon 
Certain and Pierce Plowman." 1579. 

"Wonderful and Strange Newes out of Suffolke and 

Essex, where it rayned wheat the space of six or seven miles." 

1583. 

"Newes from Spaine and Holland." 1593. 

"Newes from Flanders." 1599. 

' 'Woeful Newes from the West Parts of England of the 
burning of Tiverton . " 1612 . 

"Strange Newes from I<ancaster, containing an Account 
of a prodigious Monster born in the Township of Addington, in 
Lancashire with two bodies joyned to one Back." April 13, 

1613. 

' 'Newes from Italy. ' ' 1618. 

"Vox Populi, or Newes from Spaine." 1620. 

Prom this list it is evident that the new writers of those 

('). Harl. MSS. 5910. 
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ears devoted their attentions largely to tidings from abroad, 
S/hat items of home intelligence they fournished, however, 
rare, for the most part, non political, of no actual value to the 
ation, and of a sensational and mythical character. 

"We must come down," says the Harleian manuscribe 
bove quoted, "to the reign of King James I, and that towards 
le latter end, when News began to be in fashion: and then, if 
mistake not, began the use of Mercury Women; and they it 
ras that dispersed them to the Hawkers, which word hath an- 
ther signification . — 

"These Mercuries and Hawkers their business at first 
^as to disperse Proclamations, Orders of Council, and Acts of 
'arliament, etc. And we may see the humours of the times out 
f Ben Jonson's plays. At that time. News was become a 
reat Fashion, as may be discerned in that play, by him wrote, 
itituled "The Staple of News" and the scene settled at the 
Vest end of St. Paul's: and wrote 1625." 

These pamphlets of news were, for the most part, small 
uarto publications, usually of from five to ten pages, some- 
imes printed by authority but as often without it. 

Before these pamphlets of news, however, had become 
ommon, and even long after the newspaper was daily printed 
nd circulated throughout the kingdom, new-letters existed, 
^hese were, naturally at first written by hand, but after news- 
aper printing became easy they were printed with type repre- 
enting writing and sent to subscribers. One page of these news- 
itters was always left blank in order that those who received 
bem might, if they so desired, add in writing, any new items of 
aterest that had reached their ears since the publication of the 
jtter, any prohited political news or any private business they 
light wish to communicate. The first of these half printed, 
lalf written, news-letters seems to have been the '^Flying Post," 
f 1695; but the most famous was undoubtedly that known as 
'Dawk's News-Letter," siaxi^A. on KvLg. 4, 1696. In this one 
eads, — "It does undoubtly excell the best of the written news, 
ontains double the quantity, is read with abundance more ease 
.nd pleasure, and will be useful to improve the younger sort in 
mting a curious hand." These publications continued in 
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existence as late as, if not later than, 1716, when Jones's "Even- 
ing News Letter," (Mons. Weds, and Frids.) appeared Oct. 29. 
There was also a news letter published by Dyer, in 1712, and 
another in Jan. 1715-16. 

It should be remembered that at first only the wealthy, 
those holding important positions, or those engaged in large 
business transactions could afford to have their own agents to 
write them important news. They therefore frequently formed 
themselves into sets, or clubs, and the news letters were sent 
from one member to another with such additions and comments 
as each thought fit to append. Robert Sidney, brother of Sir 
Phillip Sidney, "kept a correspondent with Roland White, the 
Post Master, — ^who constantly writ over to him at Flushing the 
news and intrigues of the court. ( ^ ) 

Pamphlets of news such as began to appear in the six- 
teenth century, quickly multiplied and became exceedingly 
numerous in the early years of the seventeenth century. A few of 
those which appeared before the year 1620, have been men- 
tioned. These were not regularly periodic in their publication, 
were never numbered, and scarcely, if ever, bore the same title 
for two numbers; so that neither in their contents, plan, nor 
their general appearance do they bear any great resemblance to 
the modern news paper. The authenticated history of news- 
papers as distinguished from these early pamphlets of news, 
begins in 1615, in Germany, when Egenolph Emmel started the 
"Frankfurter Journal" which has continued to appear from 
that time until the present. The next regular paper was the 
"Nieuwe Tijdighen," published at Antwerp, in 1616. Six 
years later England produced her first publication of this kind, 
in the work of Nathaniel Butter entitled the ''Weekly News," 
which extended with few interuptions until 1640. In 1611, 
Butter had published "News from Spain" and from that time 
until 1622, many other pamphlets; but in this year he first 
adopted the plan, not only of numbering his papers consecu- 
tively, but of publishing them weekly with a certain fixed title. 
He wrote in the "Weekly News," Aug. 23, 1622,— "The Two 

f'1. Collins. "Memorials of State," preface and Vol. II, p. 4, note. 
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ormer News," the one dated the 2nd, the other the 13th., do 
:arry a like title and have dependence one upon the other, 
vhich manner of printing I do purpose to continue weekly, by 
Jod's assistance, from the best and most certain intelligence." 

Though Butter's name has become a landmark in the 
listory of English newspapers, his merit was simply the putting 
Dto type at fixed intervals what he and others had been ac- 
ustomed to supply in manuscript, for he was professionally a 
lews letter writer. In 1630, he began to publish a series of 
lalf yearly volumes of collected foreign news, under such titles 
•S the "German Intelligence" and in 1632, the "Sweedish 
ntelligencer. " In July 1637, Archbishop Laud procured from 
-harles I, the Star Chamber decree concerning printing, by 
i^hich the number of master printers was limited to twenty, and 
nyone who should print without a license was to be pilloried, 
yong before this, however, statutes had been enacted to restrict 
indue freedom of opinion in matters of State and of the Court. 
?he first of such acts dates from the reign of Edward I, and 
irovides that "none shall report slandrous news whereby dis- 
ord may arise." There were similar acts under Richard II, 
/[ary, and Elizabeth. (») In Dec. 1638, Charles I, granted to 
{utter and Bourne the right of "printing and publishing all 
latter of history or news of any foreign place or kingdom since 
be first beginning of the late German wars to the present and 
Iso for translating and publishing in the English tongue all 
lews, novels, gazettes, currants, and occurences that concern 
jreign parts for the term of twenty-one years, they paying year- 
f towards the repair of St Paul's the sum of £10. ' ' ( ^ ) 

This attempt of authority to restain the press only partly 
ucceeded, for Mercuries, mostly of a mean and nnelevating 
haracter, continued to appear despite the threatened punish- 
lent. Such for instance was "Newes and strange News from 
It. Christopher's of a Tempestuous Spirit which is called by 
be Indians a Hurrycano or Whirlwind, etc.," 1638. "Newes 
:om Hell and Rome, and the Inns of Court," 1642, and many 

(')• See "Craftsman" Nos. 613, and 615, April 8, and 22, 1738. 
;«). Cal. State Paps. Dom. 1638-9, p. 182. 
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similar publications. Perhaps the most complete set of Mer- 
curies that has been preserved is that formed by G. Thomason 
during the Commonwealth and now in the British Museum. It 
however, extends no later than, the year 1657. The library of 
Christ Church, Oxford has also a very good collection of these 
early Mercuries and news sheets. 

In 1642 came the Civil War. Then the decree concern- 
ing printing and licensing was ignored or superceeded and 
papers became not the least of the weapons used by either side. 
It was at this time that the number of mercuries knew no limit, 
that printing presses were carried with the armies into camp 
and that every event had its immediate historian. King Charles 
established himself at Oxford after the battle of Edgehill and 
there Birkenhead published "Mercurius Aulicus," Jan. 1643. 
Charles also carried Robert Barker as his news writer as far as 
Newcastle, and Cromwell took Christopher Higgins to L,eith in 
a like capacity. By means of these Mercuries the leaders of 
each side sought to scatter sentiments of loyalty or rebellion 
among the people. It is during these years that one finds 
"News from Hull;" "Truths from York" the "Parliament 
Kite opposed to the "Scot's Dove," all of course occasional 
papers; "Heraclitus Ridens" answered by "Democratus Ridens" 
No sooner was one mercury bom than another appeared to 
rival it and both perished with equal rapidity. "Mercurius 
Pragmaticus" was answered by "M. Anti-Pragmaticus," and 
"M. Melancholius" by "M. Anti-Melancholius" Etc., Etc., 
Etc. Sometimes one of these papers would take the exact title 
of a rival, be printed at the same place, come out on the same 
day and resemble its adversary in everything but its contents, 
which would be directly contradictory, attacking the persons 
whom its rival praised. But though these mercuries were count- 
less and the eagerness of people, distacted by civil war, knew 
no bonds, news was never puplished daily, but at best two or 
three times a week. A collection of political and religious 
pamphlets and papers, numbering at least 30,000, that appeared 
between 1640 and 1660 is preserved in the British Museum. 

Besides causing the production of insolent, bitter . and 
malicious papers until they became a public nuisance, the free- 
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dom of the press caused by the Civil War brought forth a host 
of papers "indicative of licentiousness beyond all bounds of 
decency, common sense, religious or rational considerations." 
Until 1680 a spirit of fanaticism and absurdity siezed upon the 
writers of mercuries. The citation of a few titles will give one 
an idea of the nature of their productions. "Newes, True 
Newes, Laudable Newes, Citie Newes, Court Newes, Country 
Newes: the World is Mad, or, it is a mad World my Masters, 
especially now when in the Antipodes, such Things are come to 
pass," 1642. (Ch. Ch. Library. 26. B. 188.) "The Marine 
Mercury; or, a true Relation of a strange appearance of a Man- 
Fish, — in the Thames, having a Musket in one hand and a Peti- 
tion in the other." 1642. 

"A Wonder! A Mercury without a Lye in his Mouth." 
164S. 

"A Trance; or, Newes from Hell brought fresh to 
Town." 1648. 

"Mercurius Insanus Insanissimus." 

"A Preter-Pluperfect, Spick-and-Span new Nocturnal; or, 
Mercurie's Weekly Night Newes." Etc., Etc. 

But to return to the other class of mercuries. The two 
most famous and important writers or these mercuries were 
Marchmont Nedham, and John Birkenhead, though even their 
writings must not be taken as true statements concerning the 
facts of the Civil War. Nedham started by championing the 
cause of the Parliament, but after a few years went over to the 
Royalists. Later, however, when apprehended by the govern- 
ment, he resumed his earlier principles and again published a 
mercury in support of the Commonwealth. He and Birkenhead 
carried on a long and fierce paper warfare, Nedham writing 
"Mercurius Britannicus," 1643, and Birkenhead answering with 
"Mercurius Aulicus." It was from 1647 to 1649, that Nedham 
deserted the Commonwealth and published "Mercurius Prag- 
maticus" in support of the Royalists. In 1649, pardoned by 
Parliament, he immediately began another paper in defense 
of the Commonwealth called "Mercurius Politicus." (Jan. 13, 
1650.) He was the ablest writer of newspapers at this time 
Birkenhead, on the other hand, wrote for the Royalist cause, 
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and so pleased Charles I. by his endeavors in this direction, 
that the king recommended him to the university electors who 
forthwith appointed him moral philosophy reader. (}) In 1655, 
Nedham, with the authority of the government, started 
a new paper called the ''Publick Intelligencer" and this 
together with ''Mercurius Politicus," each published weekly on 
differnt days, appeared to have been the only authorized news 
papers under the Protectorate. ( ^ ) These were semi-official or- 
gans, and were undoubtedly meant to counteract the turbulent 
trash of the mad mercuries . They were thus the foundation of 
the present "l,ondon Gazette." Upon the appointment of 
Giles Dury and Henry Muddiman to Nedham 's position, in 
Jan. 1660, the titles of these papers were slightly changed, the 
one becoming "Mercurius Publicus" and the other, "The Parli- 
amentary Intelligence." 

The office of Surveyor of the Press was instituted after 
the Restoration, and Roger !<' Estrange was appointed licensor 
with the "sole priviledge of writing, printing, and publishing 
all narratives, advertisements, mercuries, intelligences, diur- 
nals, and other books of publick intelligence." (') Under him 
Nedham 's two papers were continued though the titles were 
again changed, this time to the "Intelligencer" and the "News" . 
L' Estrange was, for a time, assisted by Joseph Williamson, 
who however soon left him to carry on the ' 'Intelligencer' ' alone 
from 1663 to 1665. At this time, the Court had moved to Ox- 
ford to escape the dangers of the plague then devastating I<on- 
don, and here it was decided that the government itself should 
undertake the publication of a paper which should give just 
such and so much news as should be deemed fit, and be in fact, 
the official organ of the Government. Accordingly, the "Intel- 
igencer" of L'Estrange was suppressed, and the -'Oxford Ga- 
zette" under the control of Joseph Williamson and Charles 
Perrot, was started Nov. 14, 1665, (*) This was a folio half 

('). Wood, "Athaenae Oxoniensis" (Bliss) III. 1182. 

("). Fox Bourne, "Hist, of the Newspaper," chap. I, p. IS. 

('). State Papers. Domestic. Charles II, LXXIX. 

(*). Wood, "Athenae Oxoniensis," sect. "Perrot." 
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sheet, printed by Leonard Litchfield at Oxford and published 
twice a week. When the Court returned to London, the 'Ga- 
zette" was removed thither, and on Feb. 5, 1666, made its first 
appearance as the "London Gazette" which title it has continued 
to beiarto the present day. From this time to the Revolution, 
newspapers in great variety and quantity made their appear- 
ance, but owing to the restrictions placed upon them, political 
news especially found small space or was secretly published 
when not copied from the"Gazette." ( ^ ) 

The licensing act passed shortly after the Restoration, ex- 
pired in 1679, so that any one might then publish whatsoever he 
felt inclined to, but at his own risk, for the courts still held' 
that political news could not be piinted except with the King's 
permission and the king authorized only the "Gazette". The 
political ferment, however, caused by the Exclusion Bill and 
the Popish Plot, could not be held in check, and it was wisely 
deemed best by the governnient not to press the matter too 
hard. From this time to the Revolution, the great topic of the 
newspaper press was "The Protestant Succession". In 
December, 1678, appeared the "Pacquet of Advice from Rome; 
or, the History of Popery" edited by Henry Care; in 1679, the 
"Weekly Pacquet of Advice from Germany; or, the History of 
the Reformation there; in 1680, the "Anti-Roman Pacquet; the 
"True Protestant Mercury; or Occurences Foreign and Domes- 
tick"; in 1681, the "Imperial Protestant Mercury"; in 1682, 
the "Protestant Courant" etc. etc. to an iacredable number. 
The government, however, could not abstain from attempting 
to counteract the sentiments and opinions which such produc- 
tions were apt to instill into the minds of loyal citizens, and on 
its part undertook the publication of a paper entitled the 
"Observator," the editorship of which was entrusted to the 
royalist Roger L'Estrange, on April 13, 1681. It was published 
until March 9, 1687. 

In 1688 the government took licensing again in hand 

(}). "The last Gazette tells us nothing from Edinburgh, so you will 
not wonder we have nothing from thence." Mercurius Democritus, Dec. 
9, 1679. 
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and let loose the law officers of the cf own upon printers and 
publishers of newspapers; but this state of things ■ did not last 
long. One of the most beneficial results of the Revolution was 
the freeing of the press which happened May 3, 1695. After 
this the press enjoyed unmolested freedom, though an attempt 
was made in the House of Commons, to restrain it in ltt97. 
This attempt, however, was defeated by a vote of 200 to 16. (i) 

During the early years of the reign of William III,, 
political news, however, still continued to be published secretly, 
and on this account the respectable and leading men of the differ- 
ent parties abstained from expressing their views in a manner that 
not only endangered their lives, but also placed them in direct 
opposition to the law. Such discussion, therefore, became for a 
time the province of fanatics and persons of no repute, — hire- 
lings who, for a few pieces of silver, dared the gallows. The 
result was that their sheets partook more of the nature of libels 
than of true political papers. Upon the freeing of the press, 
however, in 1695, all this was changed, and the political paper 
enjoyed henceforth, a comparatively unmolested existence. 
Under this condition it naturally grew rapidly, and developed 
for the better in every way. The writing of periodic papers 
(political papers among them) was from this time a regular, 
special and creditable calling, which no longer drew its mem- 
bers from the scum of Grub Street, but enlisted in its ranks men 
of the highest talent, honour and ability, such as Defce, Swift, 
Bolingbroke, Berkeley, Steele, Addison and many others, and 
became the powerful factor in the moulding of public opinion 
that it has since remained. 

No sooner had this fortunate state of affairs been made 
possible, than periodicals of every description multiplied and 
improved, and though writers proceeded cautiously at first, not 
wishing to bring- down again upon themselves the restrictions 
from which they had just been freed, the curiosity of the public 
soon incited them to bolder efforts. Thepeople began to demand 
more frequent publications and more open information, and 

('). Macaulay. Hist. chap. 22. 
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he press was not slow in complying with their demands. 
)n March 11, 1702, one E. Mallet brought forth the first suc- 
essful English daily newspaper, — the "Daily Courant" , printed 
it first on one side only of a half sheet. From this time on 
^ondon was never without a daily paper. The newspaper and 
he political periodical were not, however, alone in their improve- 
nent, for the periodical of morals and manners and the papers 
[evoted to literature and learning, increased in numbers and in 
ibility as well. 

The political paper owes its existence, naturally, to some 
tnmediate situation in the affairs of Church or State and is, 
herefore, in its nature temporary and transient. Each new 
lolitical condition now finds its discussion in the columns of 
he daily newspapers. At the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
ury this was also true, though to a less extent. Then, in addi- 
ion to discussion in the newspapers, each politic,al event of any 
mportance was argued, discussed, explained and supported by 
lalf sheets, published weekly or even daily, printed especially 
or this purpose, and which therefore naturally ceased when the 
ause of contention and dispute was past. Thus for instance, in 
he early years of the century, when the union of Scotland and 
Jngland was in agitation, papers sprang into existence, sup- 
lorting or attacking the proposition. To these years we owe 
uch papers as Defoe's".ff(fWi?ze'"(1704); Tutchin's "Obsetvator" 
1702); Lesley's "Rehearsal" (1704); "The Rehearsal of Observ- 
tor" (1705); "The Observator" (110b); the " Moderator" {VJOf,) , 
ind many others, wrangling, not over this question only, but also 
ver religious disputes that were disturbing the tranquility of the 
ountry. With the exception of Defoe's "Review" these papers 
id not attain any very considerable dignity, importance, or 
lerit until after the appearance of the "Tatler" in 1709. Then 
ar the first time it began to be seen what an important instru- 
aent theperiodical could be in the hands of persons qualified to 
perate it. The mass of the people had by this time become suf- 
cieatly educated to be reached by such an instrument and the 
;aders of all parties were not slow in seizing upon this means 
f spreading their principles and capturing adherents. 
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Steele by the occasional expression of his political views 
and opinions in the "^ Tatter' \ aroused the Tories to the neces- 
sity of counteracting his influence and they forthwith replied to 
his remarks and defended their principles in a political paper 
entitled the ''Examiner'', Aug. 3, 1710. This paper was con- 
ducted by no less able men than Bolingbroke, Atterbury, Swift, 
Prior and others, and was continued weekly until July 26, 1714 
It, in turn, called forth from the opposite party, the ''Whig 
Examiner", by Maynwaring and Addison, who criticised severe- 
ly the points made by the "Examiner" . The " Whi^ Examiner" , 
having been early dropped, the conflict was continued on the 
Whig side by a periodical entitled the "Medley" , begun Oct. 6, 
1710, and continued (with an interval of relapse between 
Aug. 6, 1711, and Mar. 3, 1712), to Aug. 1, 1712. Another 
periodical, though insignificant and short-lived, entitled the 
"Plain Dealer" , and written by Walter WagstafiEe M. D., enter- 
ed this dispute in April, 1712. In 1713, the question of an 
alliance of Great Britian and Holland gave rise to more politi- 
cal sheets and claimed the attention of those already existing. 
This subject was still in agitation when the question of Protes 
tant Succession was made the theme of new political papers, 
chief among which was the "Englishman" , written by Steele. 
In 1714, the "Examiner" was renewed and carried on for fifty- 
six numbers, ending May 14, 1715, the business of this paper 
being "tojustify the Constitution in Church and State, under 
the administration of the reigning King George I". It was 
conducted by William Oldisworth. The orthodox Whig prin- 
ciples being imperilled by the rebellion in Scotland, Addison 
entered the field in their defense, by publishing a political paper 
entitled the ' 'Freeholder' ' , written to evince the enormities of 
rebellion. This periodical appeared twice a week from Dec. 2, 
1715, until June 29, 1716, when the fifty-four numbers were col- 
lected and published in one volume. 

About this time the newspapers, and more especially the 
weekly journals, entered largely into political discussion and 
usually devoted the first page of their three leaves to political 
articles. Such, for ii^stance, were "Mist's Weekly fomnal"; the 
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'.ondon Journal", the British Journal"; '•Applebee's Weekly 
oumal''; the "British Gazetteer", and a host of others. 

Disputes in Church matters were carried on no less than 
hose of State, being, as a matter of fact, closely allied to them, 
n 1717, papers of this class were especially numerous. There 
Krc,hesides others, the "Scourge" hy Lewis, and the "Enter- 
«z»?i?r", both of which were answered by the "Plain Dealer" 
nd the "Reprisal", both of 1717. This attack upon the High 
Church party was later carried on by a political paper entitled 
he "Independent Whig" , (1720), conducted by Trenchard and 
lordon. In the meantime, however, quite another question 
ad occupied the minds and pens of political writers. This was 
he famous Peerage Bill which was unfortunately the cause of an 
strangment between Steele and Addison. Steele .opposed the 
lill in a periodical entitled the "Plebeian" , Mar. 4, 1719, while 
Lddison supported the measure in the "Old Whig" , Mar. 19. 
'he controversy on this bill was also entered into by two other 
apers, — the "Patrician" in answer to the "Plebeian" , and the 
'Moderator" 

In 1723, a new subject of dispute gave birih to several 
ew political periodicals. This was the case of the Jacobite 
francis Atterbury. Bishop of Rochester. The principal periodi- 
als that took an active part in this dispute and confined them- 
elves to the subject were the ' ' True Briton' ' , the ' 'Briton' ' , and 
lie ' 'Honest True Briton' ' . The ' ' True Briton' ' , which appeared 
une 3, 1723, was written by Philip, Duke of Wharton, in, 
efense of the Bishop and against the Ministry. This paper, 
^hich ran to seventy-four numbers, terminated Feb. 17, 1724. 
t had been in existence barely two months before it was 
nswered by a writer who styled himself simply the "Briton", 
nd continued to pbulish his paper weekly until Wharton laid 
own the " True Briton" . The third paper under the title of 
he "I/onest True Briton", also undertook to refute the Duke. 
*his paper was begun Feb. 21, 1724, and continued to number 
birty-three, June 15, of the same year. 

The measures of Walpole and his administration were, 
1 1725, the occasion of one of the ablest political papers of the 
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time. This was the ''Craftsman", which was published weekly 
for twelve years. It was attacked by two periodicals of less 
note, — the ''Free Briton", by William Amall, and the "/C/" 
Z?orfor", by John Henley, both, men being in the pay of Sir 
Robert Walpole. In addition to these two papers, the "Memoirs 
of the Society of Grub Street", mention several others written 
in defense of the administration. — "On the side of the ministry, 
besides the London Journal and Read's Journal, the Free Briton, 
the Weekly Register and Hyp-Doctor, there appear two or 
three ministerial papers every week in the Daily Courants; so 
that generally speaking eight or nine papers are published every 
week in defense of the ministry." (^) Against these eight or 
nine, were opposed " Fog' s foumal" and the "Craftsman This 
last paper was set up by Bolingbroke and Pultney, though it 
was edited by Nicholas Amhurst(^ under the assumed name of 
Caleb D'Anvers. He devoted his entire energy and ability to 
the cause of his party for fully twenty years, but was so utterly 
forgotten in the compromise of 1742, by those whom he had 
faithfully served, that he is said to have died of a broken heart 
and to have owed his grave to the charity of a bookseller. 
Amhurst's abilities were unquestionable. "He had almost as 
much wit, learning, and various knowledge as his two partners, 
and when these great masters chose not to appear in public 
themselves he supplied their places, and with such excellence, 
that very often his essays were ascribed to them; indeed, such 
was the popularity of these essays, and there effect in exciting 
the indignation of the country generally against Walpole 's meas- 
ures, that frequently on the day of publication from ten to 
twelve thousand copies were sold". (' ) 

The "Craftsman", which for years contained the bitterest 
and ablest attacks on Walpole, was undoubtedly influential in 
bringing about his downfall. 

This is the rough outline, in few words, of what will be 
the contents of the fourth section of this work, — "English Polit- 

(!) Memoirs of the Society of Grub Street, Vol. II. No. 34 p. 109, 110 

(2). Nich. Amhurst. See chap. 5 P. 146 

(sj. Davies, I<ord Chesterfield's Characters Reviewed, p. 42. 
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cal Periodicals from cir. 1640 to 1731. The power which the 
leriodical had attained in the political world by the year 1738, 
5 thus well expressed by Mr. Danvers, — 'The people of Great 
5ritian are governed by a power that never was heard of as a 
upreme authority in any age or country before. — It is the gov 
rnment of the Press. The stuff which our weekly newspapers 
re filled with is received with greater reverence than Acts of 
'arliament, and the sentiments of one of these scribblers have 
lore weight with the multitude than the opinion of the best 
lolitician in the kingdom." ( * ) 



(')■ Pari. His. X. 448. 



